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PREFACE 


My PURPOSE in writing this book is to make a small contribution, 
if I can, to better understanding between Britons and Americans. In com- 
mon with many other Americans, I have come to feel that our close asso- 
ciation and sympathetic understanding are essential to the peace of the 
world in these disputatious rimes. The so-called problem of India has 
often been an impediment to those good relations. It is my feeling that 
much of that impediment can be removed if Americans acquaint them- 
selves a little more fully with some factors in the Indian case that are not 
always brought to public attention. 

The Indian political situation has, for a number of years, been a con- 
test. It has been a contest between Indian points of view and British points 
of view. Americans have been made more familiar with the former than 
with the latter. I am trying here to bring both points of view into focus 
by a more detailed analysis of some British attitudes than has been cus- 
tomary in writing about India. I believe and hope that if Americans will 
take some of these points of view Into account their judgments of the 
Indian scene will be more accurate and their relationship with Britons 
less susceptible to misunderstanding. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my very great indebtedness to a large 
number of able civil servants in India, both British and Indian, who have 
helped me, over a period of some years, to assemble this material. I owe 
an especial debt of gratitude to Sir Frederick Puckle and his associates 
in the Department of Information in the Government of India, Messrs. 
Natarajan, Thapar and Bokhari. Their friendly counsel has always been 
stimulating as well as enlightening. 

The opinions expressed here do not necessarily reflect, in any sense, 
the policies or judgments of my employer, The New York Times. I am 
happy, however, to express my appreciation for the sympathetic help that 
I have had from my colleagues on The New York Times, and especially 
to note the encouragement of Mr. Neil MacNcil, 

The maps in this book arc the work of another of my colleagues on 
the Times, J. Russell Walrath, chief cartographer, whose practical enthu*» 
siasm for geography is always a great help. 
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Preface 

The photographs have been supplied diroiigh the courtesy of the In- 
formation Senice of the Government of India. 

I have been assisted m the preparation of the manuscript by Miss Vir- 
ginia Chapman. 

New York, November, ig^6. Robert Aura Smith 
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I. THE FIXED aEMENTS IN INDIA 


India, in 1946, has been in an almost continuous state of “ceisis/* 
Famine — Cyclone — Cholera — Mutiny — Rioting — Arson — Resist- 
ance* 

General Election — Provincial Elections — Interim Government — ^Cab- 
inet Mission — Round Table — Partition — Compromise, 

Success — ^Failure — Hope — Despair — Union — Division. 

Those have been the headline words. 

TIhs is the period o£ ‘‘after the war * to which reference has been made, 
again and again, since 1939. Many things had been left for ‘^seMement’’ 
in riiar period. The “settlement*’ has proved to be by no means simpe. 
New problems have complicated old ones. " 

Da^after day there have been changes in emphasis, shifts of ground, 

scome a 

For this 

is a time of change. But those outward manifestations of an inward turf 
moil are not accidental nor merely impulsive. Their basis is deepseateci 

The developments in this critical year in India’s historj'' are the product 
of a long period of growth and change. There have been gradual muta- 
tions in British political philosophy and practice embracing the span of 
almost 150 years. There has been, at the same rime, the rise of sclf-con- 
scious nationalism among the Indians. Those two interaaing factors have 
made changes inevitable. 

Such changes, moreover, arc not peculiar to India by any means. The 
conflict of ideologies that was sharpened in the war has thrown into high 
relief the fact that working political structures throughout the world arc 
in process of change. New governments arc being devised and new func- 
tions arc being allocated to existing governments. There is, perhaps, no 
superstition in the political field quite so baseless as the superstition of 


search for new expedients. To most onlookers India has I 
welter of c ross purposes, a confuseoanTconfusing kaleidoscope. 
Changes are^iking place, sometimes, it seems, almost hourly. 


X 
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Divided India 

the “status quo/’ There simply is not a “status qno,” as such, in the 
world at the present time; nor is there a serious political proposal that 
India, or any other country for that matter, should Tevert to some mythi- 
cal prewar position, not subject to profound modification. 

In India the changes now contemplated affect not merely the rela- 
tionships between His Majesty’s Government, as one patty, and the peo- 
ple of India, as another. They affect also the relationships between various 
groups within the Indian community on whose behalf a new sovereignty 
must be forged. 

There is a constantly shifting focus of attention in this problem. The 
political barometer in India has been going up and down from week to 
week for more than a year. There are a hundred points at which adjust- 
ments and compromises have been proposed, and some points at which 
they will be reached. It is advisable, therefore, at the outset to give some 
attention to those elements in the situation that are not subject to day-by- 
day modification. There are some enduring factors that must be part of 
any political settlement that is made between His Majesty’s Government 
and the people of India, 

Obviously any new Indian Government will have to be set up on a 
trial and error basis. There will be a number of different trials and possibly 
a number of errors. There will be a variety of changes this year and next 
year and the year after. What we are obliged to do in analyzing those 
changes is to arrive as nearly as possible at bases of judgment that do not 
arise merely from an instinctive “right or wrong” reaction, but that on the 
contrary derive from the objective examination of as many facts in the 
case as can be brought to bear. Some of those facts are beyond dispute. 
Others can be viewed from one standpoint or another, depending upon 
the predilection of the individual. 

The first inescapable factor in this changing Asiatic scene is the Asi- 

? :ic insistence upon change. One reason why the whole idea of the status 
uo is illusory is that the Asiatics in general and the Indians in particular 
are solidly set against it. The rise of Asiatic nationalism is one of the 
major political developments of the last fifty years. It is the reflection, in 
part, of the whole concept of the nation-state as it was evolved in Western 
Europe 150 years ago. East Asia, in a sense, is getting the backlash of the 
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French Revolution. In addition to that, individuals from the Far East have 
come into the Western world for schooling and have come into contact 
with a political philosophy quite diflEerent from that \\hich has existed 
over a long period of rime in their own countries. Quite naturally, and 
quite rightly, they take back to these countries the yeasty ferment of a 
new group of ideas. 

Out of those factors there has arisen this one solid and inescapable p- 
litical fact, that the literate and articulate prsons in a number of Asiatic 
countries are determined that the structures of government within those 
countries shall be of their own choosing and their own making. 

Most of the Occidentals who are concerned with the problems of gov- 
ernment in those countries have long since recognized this fact. The ideas 
of “imperialism,” for its own sake, and of “retentionism” as a political 
program have simply ceased to exist among the persons who are actually 
involved in the business of government. The “die-hard” of the imprial 
system is largely a figment of the oppsition’s imagination. He is a con- 
venient whipping boy w'hen change is suggested, but he no longer exists 
in the flesh among the persons who are rcspnsible for the actual adminis- 
tration of dependencies. Such persons have long since recognized that 
changes will be made and that one of the major changes is the recognition 
of this solid thing called Asiatic nationalism. 

THE FEELING OF INDIANS 

As far as India is concerned, this desire for pliticai change is a curious 
compsite. It has elements of long historical memory in it. It has within it 
also elements of racial feeling, of social self-consciousness, of definite and 
specific oppsition to anything that could properly be called “alien” rule. 

The Indian word for government as such, that is, for the idea of ruling, 
is the word raj. It is familiar to us in forms like Rajah, the ruler, or Ma- 
harajah, the great ruler. It carries within itself the whole connotation of the 
idea of the exercise of authority. The Indian speaks of the existing gov- 
ernment in his country as the British Raj, If, in addition to that he is 
racially self-conscious, he very often speaks of it as the “White Raj,*' and 
there is a concealed threat when it is so used. For the last two generations, 
a new term has come to have compelling appeal. This is Swaraj, It is 
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usually loosely translated as “home rule,’’ but psychologically it has a 
wider implication, that of a government truly of one’s own choosing. It 
is really “self-rule” in the truest sense. 

This is the greatest single factor in the Indian situation. The Indian, 
articulate or not, very definitely wishes to be rid of an alien raj and to sub- 
stitute for it a government that belongs to him. This goes much deeper 
than a mere objection to specific characteristics of foreign rule. It is al- 
most instinctive. It will not be modified by the character of foreign rule, 
however benign that rule might be, or might become. 

This particular reaction on the part of individuals is essentially negative 
in so far as it springs from the feeling of social discrimination, as it is 
sometimes practiced, or from memories of specific personal or group 
abuses. It is a grievance feeling; it desires to be nd of something ex- 
traneous. It conditions the thinking of almost every Indian. It is not 
objective. It does not weigh cause and effect. It is, moreover, essentially 
sterile in the political field, precisely because it is a grievance feeling. 
Nevertheless, it is a solid, important and inescapably fixed element in 
the whole of the Indian scene. It is quite possible to make a good case 
for the benevolence of British rule in India, but that good case will fall 
upon deaf ears among the vast majority of Indians. The British I?aj is 
alien, and the Indians wish to have no more of it. 

EMPHASIS ON CULTURE 

Now while this is negative in one sense, it has its positive aspects as 
well. There is coupled with this desire to be rid of alien rule a very 
definite aspiration on the part of many individuals to set up structures 
within the society that are a reflection of the characteristic integrity of that 
society itself. Politically, this means that there is the desire, not merely to 
be rid of foreign government, but to practice self-government. This factor 
in Indian nationalism can be best discerned, perhaps, in the emphasis that 
has been placed, from time to time, on characteristic elements in Indian 
culture that are worth preserving. The stress, for example, on Indian his- 
tory, on India’s advancement in the arts, and on religion, are a reflection 
of the individual’s preoccupation with the thmgs that make it worthwhile 
to preserve his characteristic culture and to reflect it in the political field. 

There are also some Indians who believe that with the establishment 
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of their own government it will be possible to do some things that are 
not possible under an alien administration. They believe, for example, 
that it is entirely feasible to look to a national budget that scales down 
the cost of a civil scnice, that reduces salaries, and that thus makes 
possible the extension of governmental amelioration. Some Indians have 
declared that under an Indian administration it would be possible more 
easily to set up a complete system of free, public, compulsofy education 
because Indians would be willing to accept salary levels that would not 
be acceptable to Britons, What this amounts to is a rather vague belief 
that an entire country would voluntarily accept a lower standard of living 
if that standard of hving were self-imposed. It is^ite possiUe that this 
may^be the case. It is by no means impossible chat some of the economic 
and ^is^ialogical problems oF a country like India can be approached more 
successfully from a strictly Indian point of view than they could be from 
a foreign point of view, however well disposed that point of view might be. 

In jny case, from both the negati\e and the positive points of view, 
there is an Indian determination chat the basic structures of the country 
require modification. There is not a substantial group of articulate opinion 
in tliFWh6ie of India that at any time m the past twenty-five ycarsTias 
not put sdf^oyernmenc as the first of its objectives. Abstractly consid- 
ered, that may be right or wrong. It may Fe short-sighted, or it may be 
brlliantly intuitive. Concretely, it is an essentid fact In the situation that 
cannot possibly be overlooked. There cannot be any satisfactory adjust- 
ment’ 6F Indians" political status that does not take into account^ at the 
outset, the facrfhat“l 1 tol the substantial groups of Indians wish to live 
under a government that they know to be of their own choosing. 

BRITISH DETERMINATION 

There is a counterpart to this political determination on the part of 
Indians in the political determination on the part of Britons. There is, 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government, not merely a group of fixed 
commitments to withdraw from India. There is also a fixed political de- 
termination among a majority of Britons to modify the Empire structures 
in respcc to India. This was put in those words in September, 19451 in 
simultaneous statements by the British Prime Minister and Viceroy in 
India when it was declared chat His Majesty’s Government was *‘deter- 
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mined” to effect changes in India. The Government reflected, accurately, 

the popular will. 

This determination is not a political accident. It is not the outgrowth 
of a change in parties in the Government in the United Kingdom. It is 
not a “Labor” plicy. It is not the product of the most recent war, nor of 
the war that preceded it. It is, rather, the reflection of a long and slow 
growth in political ideas in the whole of Western Europe and the United 
Kingdom which has been taking place for more than 150 years. 

The successful revolt of the American colonies brought to the atten- 
tion of Britain the need for a revision of what had been accepted, without 
question, as the proper relationship between a mother-country and her 
dependencies. Subsequently, new degrees in this relationship were gradu- 
ally evolved and eventually the whole idea of “voluntary association” 
came into effect in respect to the major Dominions of the British Crown. 

Some of those developments were peaceful and thoughtful. Others 
were violent and disorderly. The sharpest turning point in British political 
thought could possibly be associated with the Boer War. The war in itself 
was not particularly popular in the United Kingdom, and it led very defi- 
nitely to a sharp re-examination of a whole group of political concepts. 
From the beginning of this century Britain’s “Empire” policy ceased to 
be static and became progressively more flexible. The total change in the 
concept of the Empire was reflected most sharply in the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1526. This created a new associative relationship between depend- 
encies and the mother<ountry and this in turn was written into the Statute 
of Westminster in 1931 when it was agreed that the Parliament in the 
United Kingdom was not sovereign in the Dominions. 

CHANGE IN ECONOMIC POSITION 

Now in addition to this gradual change in political attitude toward de- 
pendencies in general, there has been, in the last thirty years, a profound 
change also in the economic relationship of India, in particular, and the 
United Kingdom. It would be unfair to insist that this is the sole reason 
for changes in British policy, but it is very definitely true that the profit 
motive has ceased to be a factor in dealing with India. India’s place in the 
total economy of the Empire has been changed from that of an asset 
to a liability. There is now no good reason why Britain should cling to a 
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rctentionist policy from the point of view of making anything out of it. 
Britain’s political conscience has been changed m regard to India. And 
Britain’s economic position has also changed. There is no objection to 
being placed in a position in which one’s conscience and one’s bank toll 
happen to be on the same side in a given situation. The situation exists 
at the present time in the relationship of the United Kingdom and India. 

The economic relationship between these two societies may be said to 
fall, roughly, into three periods. First is the period of the East India Com- 
pany, extending from about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
to about 1830. The second is the period of the British mdiistnal expan- 
sion from the beginning of the last century to the end of the first World 
War. The third is the period of Indian economic autonomy from 1923 to 
the present time. 

In the first period Great Britain denved enormous wealth from India. 
It was an age of plunder, and the East India Company proved itself adept 
at that game. Very \aiuable raw materials were taken out of India at a 
veiy^ low cost and a heavy toll was also taken m actual gold and silver. The 
statement is often made that the wealth of India financed the industrial 
revolution m the United Kingdom. Whether or not chat is true, the con- 
tribution that was made by Indian wealth was a major factor m the ex- 
panding economy of the very small British Isles. The credits naturally 
were all on the British side. India was a source of wealth, and that source 
of wealth was vigorously and often ruthlessly exploited. 

With the perfection of industrial techniques in the United Kingdom, 
there came about a change m this economic relationship. In the first place 
the East India Company was made completely liable to political control 
in i 833» aud then eventually was put out of business altogether in 1858. 
The Government of India became a political and public and not an eco- 
nomic and private function. With that change, two important things 
took place: First, individuals m the United Kingdom supplied to India 
funds on a large scale for the development of Government or Government- 
supervised enterprises. Second, India provided for the United Kingdom 
a very large and important market for the processed goods that came out 
of Britain as a result of the industrial revolution. The unification of India 
required the budding of railroads. The improvement of India required 
the development of large agricultural areas, the building of irrigation 
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projects, dams and canals, the maintenance of a civil service and pension 
funds. These projects demanded very considerable sums of money. That 
money was available in the London market India, as a political depend- 
ency, could borrow money in the United Kingdom and pay a lower rate 
of interest than elsewhere. The money, however, was contributed by 
British bondholders who derived their living from the interest on invest- 
ment in the processes that were modifying the whole character of Indian 
economy. In this way India became a source of livelihood for a consider- 
able number of persons m the United Kingdom. 

Winston Churchill is supposed to have said, on one occasion, that one 
person in every five in the United Kingdom derived his livelihood from 
India. When and where Mr. Churchill made such a statement cannot, 
for some reason, be ascertained. But in any case, the attribution reflects 
that there was, during this period of the development of large-scale enter- 
prise, a substantial number of persons m the United Kingdom whose live- 
lihood was derived from Indian investments. Similarly, pensions to per- 
sons retired from the Indian Civil Service, or from military service in 
India, provided a source of wealth for those persons and their families 
when they were resident in the United Kingdom. The salaries in India 
were substantial, and were made so in order to attract competent persons. 
Retirement funds were therefore large and the payment of these funds 
constituted a regular flow of wealth from the Indian dependency to the 
mother-country. This was charactensric of this entire second period in 
the Indian economy. 

But in addition to that, the last half of the nineteenth century was a 
period of very substantial expansion in the United Kingdom in the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods. Two items in that production were enor- 
mously important in the Indian market. First was cotton textiles. Second 
was heavy metal In the earlier period of exploitation India had supplied 
a very large volume of fabnes to the world. Cotton and silk were pro- 
duced on hand looms and were an extremely valuable contribution to a 
rising standard of living m the Occident. Machine spinning and weav- 
ing, however, as it was developed in the United Kingdom, made it pos- 
sible to put down finished textiles, not merely in the Occident, but in 
India itself at a lower cost than that of the handmade products. India was 
to prove a gigantic market for that export. At the present rime the normal 
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consumption of cotton piece goods runs around six billion yards a year. 
The typical Indian nether garment, the dhotts may require up to nine 
yards. Cotton was, and is, the characteristic fabric of the country and 
even millions of hand looms could not supply the need. So Indian hand 
industry went into a hopeless decline and Britain’s mackine-madc textiles 
dominated the market. It was an important source of wealth. 

Britain’s metal industry, meanwhile, supplied the steel for the build- 
ing of India’s railroads. British shipyards supplied the craft for the trade 
with India. Construction materials went out to build up India’s cities, and 
in this way India became a major outlet for heavy industry in the United 
Kingdom. 


PLACE OF THE FACTORS 

Steel and cotton were the backbone of Britain’s trade. In addition to 
them, there was a very large group of small manufactures. There was, 
after the turn of the century, the beginning of a motor-car market in 
India. There was the whole body of fabricated goods that reflected a 
slowly rising standard of living. Britain was the principal entrepreneur. 
India had free trade, but Britain had priority in the market. This was 
brought about in part by the fact that there had been established in India 
the original ‘‘factors” in trade. These were organizations that were buyers 
and sellers. They did forwarding, they wrote insurance, they handled 
shipping. Their names are known around the world . . . companies 
like Thomas Cook, Cox and King, McKinnon Mackenzie. They under- 
stood the Indian market and they used it. 

In this period the United Kingdom supplied approximately two-thirds 
of India’s total imports and the largest single item in those imports was 
textiles. So during this time India was a double source of economic advan- 
tage to the United Kingdom. British money had been put out advanta- 
geously and British products were being sold advantageously. 

The increase in Indian population from the middle of the last cen- 
tury on made it apparent that the economy of the country could not be 
sustained permanently along the lines that were dictated by this advan- 
tageous British trade. Pressure on the land became progressively greater, 
and it was obviously necessary to effect the transfer of a substantial num- 
ber of persons from the field of agriculture to the field of goods and serv- 
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ices. There was, presumably, only one way in which this could be done 
and that w'as through the creation of Indian industries. Accordingly, it 
was determined, at the end of the first World War, to establish a new 
type of economy in India in w^hich there would be an attempt eventually 
to reach a balance between raw-matenal production and the fabrication 
of finished products. To do that it was necessary to take certain British 
goods out of the Indian market, and it was necessary also to abandon the 
iong-standmg principle of free trade and to substitute protection for cer- 
tain enterprises in India. With this in mind the British Government, in 
1921, adopted legislation granting effective tariff autonomy to India. It 
was stipulated that an economic policy, adopted by the Indian legislature 
and approved by the Viceroy, should not be nullified by any action 
Within the United Kingdom. The result was that in 1923 the first Indian 
tariffs were levied. Those tariffs were levied against British goods. The 
two items for which protection was first sought in India were textiles 
and steel 

The result of this change of policy on the position of imports from 
Britain m the Indian market was drastic and far-reaching. Within one 
generation Britain dropped from the position of controlling two-thirds of 
India’s imports to controlling approximately one-fourth. The Lancashire 
cotton mills were almost put out of business. Their Indian market simply 
disappeared. With the progressive decline in British exports to India, 
there went simultaneously a gradual amortization of some of the largest 
Indian commitments to Britain. The railways and canals began to pay 
off. Thus, at the same time tliat British exports to India were steadily de- 
clining, the volume of interest payments on Indian indebtedness to Brit- 
ons was also progressively reduced. 

RISE OF INDUSTRIES 

A further aspect of this modification was, quite naturally, the rise of 
certain industnes in India to replace the goods that had previously been 
sent out by Britain. The most immediate development was in the cotton 
tactile field atd m the course of twenty years India was able to build up 
a cotton textile industty that eventually rated more than ten million 
spindles and that had a capacity of six billion yards, or roughly, the total 
Indian consumption. 
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Inside the wall of tanff protection an Indian steel industry grew up. 
There was, m Bihar Province, a confluence of coal and iron, and excellent 
supplies of limestone were easily accessible. The result was the growth of 
the great Tata Steel operation at Jamshadpur, southwest of Calcutta, that 
eventually became the largest steel producer under the British flag. It 
was only a matter of time until the rails and locomotives for the Indian 
railways, ships* plates and other metallic materials for w 4 iich India had 
always been dependent upon Britain, came to be locally produced. 

In actual practice the growth of industrialization in India did not solve 
the population pressure problem because the population grew more rap 
idly than industrialization itself, but it did change completely the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom in respect to the economy of India. 

This change, which had been gradually taking place from 1923 on- 
ward, was enormously accelerated by the war. Shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities there was formed in India the Far Eastern Group Supply 
Council. This body was a purchasing agency. Its business was to acquire 
for the Allies m India needed materials of war. The largest single one of 
those materials, m the beginning, was jute. It w’as used for sand bags all 
over the world. Jute was also used for various types of webbing, and 
mixed with cotton in a form called hessian cloth, it was a substantial mili- 
taty material. I^dia was also a major producer of shoes. India’s output 
of tanned hides had been for years the first in the world, and with the 
outbreak of war a huge market was afforded for all types of footwear. 
The Indian metal industry produced steel plates for tanks and ships, and 
it also produced shell casings and an immense volume of small arms and 
ammunition. 

These materials were purchased from India by the Group Supply 
Council. They were charged to the United Kingdom, and the return 
accrued as credit m India’s swelling account m London. That had been 
for years a debit account. It became, in the early days of the war, an 
Indian credit balance. As matters stand now India has in these credits a 
balance of approximately four billion dollars- Great Britain owes India 
money. There are, of course, individual services and interest accounts that 
are being paid for by Indian remittances to the United Kingdom. These 
charges could be wiped out over night if the books were balanced. 

We have been made familiar, over a long period of years, with the 
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distressing picture of the poor Indian villager ground down into the dust 
CO pay his taxes to provide the money that flows from India to Britain. 
We may as well revise that mental image now. We can now justifiably 
get the picture of the poor British taxpayer being ground down to supply 
the remittances that go from Britain to India. 

It IS not our purpose to suggest chat the motive for Great Britain’s atti- 
tude toward Indian independence is a purely economic one. Declarations 
of piicy and of the objectives that were to be attained in policy were 
firmly established before this modification of the economic position took 
place. It is our purpose, however, to suggest very strongly that anyone 
who believes now that the United Kingdom is determined to “hang on” 
to India for the sake of the profits to be derived from its government has 
not acquainted himself with the economic facts in the case. Britain is 
dealing with a liability and not an asset when it comes to the “Brightest 
Jewel in the Crown.” 


THE BRITISH COMMITMENTS 

The specific political commitments to withdrawal from India have 
come about so gradually that many persons, even m Britain itself, have 
been unaware of their far-reaching implications. The growth and de- 
velopment of those commitments extends over a period of almost a hun- 
dred years. 

The first statement of policy in this respect was the famous Declara- 
tion of Queen Victoria in 1858. Her proclamation said 

“It is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to office in our service, 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their education, ability and 
integrity duly to discharge.” 

That declaration, made at that time, obviously did not conceive of the 
possibility of Indian independence. It was rather a declaration of intent 
and purpose based on the belief that Indians could and would be able in 
time to undertake a far larger degree of responsibility than any that was 
accorded to them in the middle of the last centuiy. The declaration, 
Wwever, has even more force than its text would indicate when it is re- 
membered that it was made immediately after the Indian Mutiny, when 
tfccrc was a high degree of mutual distrust and ill will between Britons 
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and Indians. The statement, therefore, should be regarded as essentially 
conciIlatol:}^ and m that light it was a considerable step forward from the 
prevailing political atmosphere of the Mutiny itself. 

The actual putting into effect of this free and impartial admission 
to the Queen's service was a slow process. There was not, m this earlier 
period, any substantial addition of Indians to the Civil Service, and under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1861, the Indians had no part in legislative 
functions. They servxd in an advisoty capacity only, and only by ap 
pointment. 

The twentieth century brought In more rapid changes in policy. Indian 
political parties had been formed, and by 1909 some elective machinery 
had been established. This development was important because it allowed 
Indians to enter the business of government at their own volition and not 
at the behest of the ruling power. More Indians also entered the Civil 
Service, and Indian political aspirations began to take shape. 

The period of the first World War served to crystallize, for the first 
rime, the real issue of Indian nationalism as opposed to British Empire 
policy. Indian troops were used overseas in the British service, and it was 
presumably for Empire survival that tliey fought. Indian nationalists 
challenged Britain’s war aims tlien, just as they did thirty years later. 
New commitments were demanded. 

THE MONTAGU DECLARATION 

It was to meet this situation that the next great declaration of policy 
was made. In August, 1917, the then Secretary of State for India, Edwin 
S. Montagu, went before the House of Commons to state: 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government o£ 
India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration and the gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions, with a view to a progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 

That declaration was not allowed to stand merely as a pious wish. It 
was implemented by legislation, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 
1919. That act provided specific instruments of government in which In- 
dians could actually enjoy that “increasing association.” A legislature 
at the center was set up in which Indians enjoyed an outright elected 
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majority. The power o£ this central legislature was limited by the au- 
thority vested m the Governor-General in Council to veto legislative acts 
and in the event of failure of the legislative process to promulgate legis- 
lation by simple decree. But there was implicit, m this act, the fact that 
the Indian political society was expected to move toward a much higher 
degree of autonomy than had previously been thought possible. 

The terms used by Jvir. Montagu, “increasing association,” “gradual 
development of self-governing institutions,” and “progressive realization 
of responsible government” were held by many Indian nationalists to be 
too vague to be satisfactor^\ There was a repeated demand for a more 
concrete affirmation of the exact character of British policy and the scope 
of British intentions. 

In 1525, under the terms of the Montagu-Chelmsford Act, a mission 
was dispatched to India, headed by Sir John Simon, to explore the need 
for revision of the Act. No Indians were associated with that paission and 
as a result the fear was expressed that its recommendations might sug- 
gest a retrogression rather than an advance in policy. Partly in the effort 
to meet that feeling, the then Viceroy, Lord Irwin (later the Earl of Hali- 
fax) , made a trip to England to determine, if possible, what would be the 
precise position of the Bntish Government as it planned for the Round 
Table conferences that were to come out of the Simon Commission’s 
recommendations. 

<i:i|EPLEDGE OF DOMINION JIAXtJS 

The Viceroy brought back to India, in October 1929, an explicit com- 
mitment from the Government. He announced: 

In view of the doubts which have been expressed both in Great Britain and 
in India regarding the interpretation to be placed on the intention o£ the British 
Government m enacting the Statute of 1919 , 1 am authorized on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in 
the Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress 
as therein contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status. 

As much as ten years earlier it had been stated in the House of Com- 
mcwis that “Dominion Status” was the “goal” of British policy in India, 
but the declaration of October, 1929, went beyond that. It made it plain 
that the course that had been taken was regarded by the British Govern- 
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ment as a definite progress toward that goal In the meantime* also* the 
exact nature of “Dominion Status'’ had likewise been advanced by the 
Balfour Declaration of 1926. It was still two years until that declaration 
was to be fully implemented m law, but the principle had been estab- 
lished that a “Dominion” was fully self-governing m all respects, not 
subfecc to the authority of the House of Commons, and bound to the 
Crown by ties that were entirely voIuncaty^ 

It was on that basis that India went into the Round Table conferences 
of the early Thirties. 

But once more the question was raised, in the first Conference, as to the 
exact character of the executive that Great Britain proposed for India. 
Would it be responsible to the people of India, through their elected rep 
resentatives, or would it continue to be responsible to the British Cabinet, 
thus to the House of Commons and so, eventually, to the electorate of 
the United Kingdom? Prime Klmister Ramsay XlacDonald undertook 
to clarify that problem, and in so doing he made a further commitment 
of purpose on the part of the British Government. In a statement is- 
sued on January 19, 19^, he declared: 

The view of His Majesty’s Gosernment is that responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of India should be placed upon Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with 
such prosisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, 
the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special circumstances, 
and also with such guarantees as are required by minorities to protect their 
political liberties and rights. 

His Majesty’s Government has taken note of the fact that the deliberations of 
the Conference ha\e proceeded on the basis, accepted by all parties, that the 
Central Go\ernment should be a Federation of ali-India, embracing both the 
Indian States and British India m a bi-cameral legislature. 

With a Legislature constituted on a Federal basis. His Jvfajesty’s Government 
Will be prepared to recognize the principle of the responsibility of the Executive 
to the legislature. 

In the final sentence of that statement, there is the definite and explicit 
commitment to a transfer of sovereignty. The India Act of i935» which 
evolved from the Conferences, undertook to provide the machinery by 
means of which a sovereign Indian federal union could be set up. 

There was outspoken disappointment in Indian political circles over 
the fact that the India Act of 1935 did not have a preamble that once 
more reaffirmed the intentions of the British Government. The whole of 
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the Act, however, was in itself a gigantic reaffirmation of that intention 

and it was so regarded m the House of Commons. In reply to a question, 
it was pointed out that the omission of a preamble should be attributed to 
the fact that there was no need further to declare a political intention that 
was obvious to all The Act of 1935 set up genuine working autonomy 
in the Provinces and transferred all the portfolios to Indian Ministers. But 
even more important, it provided for the formation of a federal union at 
the center that would be the instrument of government that could be 
recognized m time as that of a coequal and fully independent Dominion. 

The formation of that government at the center was dependent upon 
the accession of half of the Princely States, and this had not yet taken 
place by 1939 when Bntain went into the war. But the instrument for 
the attainment of Dominion Status Avas there on the statute books. There 
was no possibility of withdrawing from that commitment. 

The position of the British Government was reaffirmed m August, 
1940 by the then Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow Again he stated that com- 
plete autonomy was an expectable development in India and that while 
constitutional changes would not be made during the course of the war, 
it was the confident expectation of His Majesty’s Government that those 
constitutional changes would be made when the war was over. 

THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 

In August, 1941, Winston Ghurchill and President Roosevelt met, 
agreed upon and promulgated the Atlantic Gharter. This was a solemn 
declaration of intent and purpose on behalf of their respective govern- 
ments. Article Three of that Gharter said: 

They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

The question, “What about India.'^” was immediately raised m Great 
Britain, in the United States and, most of all, m India. Was this a pledge 
of British withdrawal.?* Would the Indians have the right to choose the 
form of government under which they would live, and would sovereign 
rights be restored to them? 

That question was put to Mr. Churchill m the House of Commons, 
not mmif by those who were proponents of early mdepndence for 
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India, but also by those who feared chat in this declaration Mr. Church- 
ill had, perhaps unwittingly, agreed to a policy of constitutional change 
in India during the actual course of the war. Mr. Churchill replied: 

The joint declaration does not qualify m any w'ay the various statements of policy 
%vhich ha\e been made from time to time about the development of constitu- 
tional government in India, Burma or other parts of the British Empire We are 
pledged by the Declaration of August, 1940 to help India to obtain free and equal 
partnership m the British Commonwealth of races, subject, of course, to the 
fulfilment of the obligations arising from our long connection with India and 
our responsibilities to its many creeds, races and interests. 

This statement by the Prime Minister was greeted with dismay and 
anger m India. Headlines proclaimed that Mr. Churchill had “repudi- 
ated” the Atlantic Charter. Others declared that he had stated that the 
Charter “did not ^ppiy” to India. He was caricatured and lampooned. 
For a short time he replaced the Secretary of State for India. Mr. Amery, 
as Public Enemy Number One in the nationalist press. In the United 
States there was some shaking of heads over Mr. ChurchilPs “toryism” 
and “imperialism” and one popular weekly sadly remarked that he had 
“reverted to type.” 

Sober reflection since that time, and sober reading of what Mr. Church- 
ill actually said may have revised some of those hasty accusations. The 
real import of the statement lies in the word “qualify.” It means to change 
or dimmish, by additional considerations. What Mr. Churchill actually 
did was to declare that the various “statements of policy” in respect to 
“the development of constitutional government in India” were still valid 
and intact. And those statements of policy had already declared explicitly 
that India was to choose her form of government and that sovereign 
rights would be restored. There seems to have been no confusion in Mr. 
ChurchilPs mind on this point, since he went on directly to remind the 
House of the British pledge to help India to obtain “free and equal part- 
nership in the British Commonwealth.” But Mr, Churchill's declaration 
was not so interpreted. It was more convenient to keep him as the whip 
ping boy of the “anti-imperialists.” And what was lost sight of was the 
fact that a vigorous reaffirmation of the British commitment to “free and 
equal” status for India had been made by the Prime Minister who was 
supposed to be incurably opposed to any such course of action. 
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THE WAR CABINET PROPOSALS 

Any doubts on the matter should certainly have been dispelled by sub- 
sequent events. There had been a clamor for a more definite British pro- 
gram for India. Tliere had been the suggestion, particularly in the United 
States, that the prosecution of the war in the Far East was being hampered 
by the apathy or dissidence of the Indians. Something, it was felt, had 
to be done. 

In March, 1942, the British War Cabinet, with Mr. Churchill presid- 
ing, drafted its celebrated proposals for constitutional change in India, 
directly after the war, and for a reorganization of the Government of 
India, short of those changes, during the war. Those proposals were taken 
to India for discussion by Sir Stafford Cripps, and so they promptly be- 
came known as the “Cripps Proposals.” 

Unfortunately this led many persons, not merely in India, but also in 
the United States, to assume that these were proposals made by Sir Staf- 
ford himself. He was well known for his liberalism. He was admired in 
India. He came from a different camp, politically, from that of the Prime 
Minister and the Secretaty of State for India. It was natural to look to 
him for some “non-impenalistic” ideas about what should be done in re- 
gard to India’s future and India’s participation in the war. Actually, the 
proj^sals might just as well have been called the “Churchill Proposals” 
since they bore the Prime Minister’s signature. But they were more than 
that. They were proposals of His Majesty’s Government. It was a wartime 
government, a coalition. It could bespeak the support of the major parties, 
and, indeed, of the electorate itself. 

These proposals, sharply defined, constituted the most far-reaching and 
significant commitment that Great Britain had made on India. In one 
respect they went beyond all the previous declarations when they stated 
that the future relationships of an Indian union to other members of the 
British Commonwealth should be determined by Indians themselves. 
This made directly effective and applicable the aims stated in the At- 
lantic Charter. 

The propsals were short and to the point. Here is their entire text: 

His Majesty’s Government, having considered the anxieties expressed in this 
country and in India as to the fulfilment of the promises made in regard to the 
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future of India, have decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the steps 
which they propose shall be taken for the earliest possible realization of self-gov- 
ernment in India, The object is the creation of a new Indian Union which shall 
constitute a Dominion, associated with the United Kingdom and the other Do- 
minions by a common allegiance to the Crown, but equal to them m every re- 
spect, m no way subordinate m any aspect of its domestic or external affairs. 

His Majesty^s Government therefore make the following declaration; 

(it) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, steps shall be taken to set 
up m India, in the manner described hereafter, an elected body charged with the 
task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(i?) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation of the 
Indian States in the constitution-making body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith 
the Constitution so framed subject only to: 

( 1 ) the right of any Province of British India that is not prepared to accept 
the new Constitution to retain its present constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

With such non-accedmg Provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution, giving them the 
same full status as the Indian Union, and arrived at by a procedure analogous 
to that here laid down. 

(2) the signing of a Treaty which shall be negotiated betw^een His Majesty’s 
Government and the constitution-making body. This Treaty will cover all nec- 
essary matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British 
to Indian hands, it will make pro\ision, in accordance wnth the undertakings 
given by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection of racial and religious 
mmorities; but will not impose any restriction on the powder of the Indian Union 
to decide m the future its relationship to the other Member States of the British 
Commonwealth . 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution, it will be 
necessary to negotiate a revision of its Treaty arrangements, so far as this may be 
required in the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-makmg body shall be composed as follows, unless the 
leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree upon some other 
form before the end of hostilities. 

Immediately upon the result being known of the Provincial elections which 
will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire membership of the Lower 
Houses of the Provincial Legislatures shall, as a single electoral college, proceed 
to the election of the constitution-making body by the system of proportional 
representation. This new body shall be in number about one-tenth of the number 
of the electoral college, 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same propor- 
tion to their total population as m the case of the representatives of British India 
as a whole, and with the same powers as the British Indian members, 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new Con- 
stitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the re- 
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sponsibility for and retam control and direction of the defense of India as part 
of their world war effort, but the task of organizing to the full the military, 
moral and material resources of India must be the responsibihty of the Govern- 
ment of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment desire and mvite the immediate and effective participation of the leaders 
of the principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to 
give their active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital 
and essential for the future freedom of India. 

The first announcement of the program was greeted throughout the 
world as a specific offer of Dominion Status, as such, to India. The lan- 
guage seemed explicit enough. Yet when Sir Stafford met the press in 
New Delhi he was immediately bombarded with questions as to the 
scope and meaning of the proposals that he had brought to India. In his 
first press conference, indeed, he was heckled by some journalists whose 
questions finally carried the implication that the entire offer was a hoax. 
At that point Sir Stafford felt impelled to say that if the simple sincerity 
of the proposals, and his own honesty and sincerity in presenting them 
were further called into question he would be obliged to discontinue the 
conference. The Indian journalists accepted the rebuke, but continued to 
press for a statement as to the precise degree to which full independence 
was implicit m the proposals. Sir Stafford met those questions with forth- 
right answers. 

An account of that conference and a part of the subsequent one is given 
by Sir Reginald Coupland in his short book, The Cnpfs Mission, He ex- 
plains that no verbatim record of the proceedings is available, but that he 
has reproduced the substance of some of the most important questions 
and answers. Sir Stafford, moreover, has given his own testimony that 
this record correctly states the substance and purport of what was said. 
(The writer, who was present at the conferences, can also vouch for the 
accuracy of this report.) 

Sir Reginald gave this transcript: 

Question: Will the Indian Union be entitled to disown its allegiance 
to the Crown? 

Answer: Yes. In order that there should be no possibility of doubt, 
we have inserted in the last sentence of paragraph (c) («) the statement: 
‘"but will not impose any restriction on the pwer of the Indian Union to 
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decide in the future its relation to die other Jvfember States of the British 
Commonwealth/ The Dominion will be completely free either to remain 
within or to go without the Commonwealth of Nations. 

Question. Will the Indian Union have the right to enter into a treaty 
with any other nation in the world? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Can the union join any contiguous foreign countries? 

Answer: There is nothing to prevent it. Canada can join the U.S.A. 
tomorrow if it wants to. 

Question: Can it? 

Answer: Of course ic can. 

Question: What about the Governor-General? 

Answer: The constitution-makmg body will be free to deal with that 
question as it chooses. 

Question What will be the power resented to the British? 

Answer There will be no power reserved at all, but there will be a 
Treaty by which the Government of the Indian Union will undertake 
to carry on the protection of the minority communities which has been 
promised them. 

Question* Will Imperial troops be retained in this countiy\? 

Answer: No Imperial troops will be retained in this countiy except at 
the request of or by agreement with the new Indian Union or Unions. 

Question: Will the Indian Union have the right to take expropria- 
tion measures? 

Answer: The Union will be free to take all measures which are open 
to a sovereign State to take. 

Question* Exactly at what stage docs the British Government pro- 
pose to leave this country? 

Answer: As soon as die constitution-making body has framed a new 
constitution to take die place of the old one, the British Government 
undertakes to accept and implement the new one; and the moment the 
new constitution comes into operation, the changeover takes place. 

Question: Will India be represented at the Peace Conference? 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question: Can you tell us clearly what you are going to give us? 
What is required is one simple word, ‘freedom.’ 
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Answer We used what we thought simple, ‘full self-government.* 
We followed it by a definition which we believed would convey the right 
meaning. There is no conceivable doubt that this allows complete and 
absolute self-determination and self-government for India. 

Question Now chat tliis Declaration has been made, is there any 
difficulty in the way of India participating in the Atlantic Charter? 

Answer: None at all. 

COMMITMENT HELD INTACT 

These proposals were subsequently rejected by the chief Indian po- 
litical parties. (The various grounds advanced for that rejection arc dis- 
cussed later on.) 

In disappointment and possibly some degree of vexation, Sir Stafford 
declared that since the offer was not accepted it had been withdrawn. 

This statement was subsequently corrected in the House of Commons 
where the proposals were declared to be a declaration of policy and plan 
and a commitment of His Majesty’s Government. The offer remained 
open to the Indians to accept if and when they chose. 

In June of 1945 the Viceroy, Viscount Wavell, called the leaders of 
Indian political parties into a conference and again confirmed that His 
Majesty’s Government was committed to complete autonomy for India. 
As a part of the process for achieving that autonomy, he undertook the 
establishment of a more representative and responsible government at 
the center. He invited party leaders to participate in that government. His 
proposals were not accepted, but he made it plain, once more, that Brit- 
ain’s commitment was valid. 

In September, 1945, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, and Lord 
Wavell, made simultaneous statements in London and New Delhi in 
which they declared that His Majesty’s Government was determined to 
proceed with the formation of a self-governing Indian state whose char- 
acter and relationship to the other states in the Commonwealth should 
be decided by Indians themselves. 

THE WORD ‘‘independence” 

In February, 1946, with the announcement that a mission from the 
British Cabinet would be dispatched to India, Mr. Attlee declared that 
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the purpose of that mission was to discover a framework within which 
mdepciiclcnce for India could be achieved. This was the first time that the 
term independence was directly applied in declarations of British policy. 
In effect, however, an offer of independence had been made in the pro- 
posals of 1942. The Cabinet mission, composed of Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence, Secrctaiy of State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, and A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, sub- 
sequently made it plain that they did not propose to stay within the 
framework of the War Cabinet proposals m their search for the means 
by which an Indian union could be achieved. They made it equally plain, 
however, that the objective of their mission was self-government for 
India, The word '‘mdepndcnce*’ was used repeatedly in their discussions 
and declarations. 

Thus, the British political commitment gradually grew from Queen 
Victoria's modest assertion that Indians would be 'impartially admitted 
to office” to the declaration of a British Prime Minister and a Cabinet 
mission that India w^as to be an independent state. In the course of that 
gradual growth, there has been, significantly, no repudiation of any of 
the previous affirmations that had been made. Each stage went somewhat 
further than its predecessors, and whereas in the time of Queen Victoria 
any statement about Indian independence would have been regarded as 
fantastic, m 1946 it seemed inevitable and logical. 

In the approach to a change in India’s constitutional status, there arc, 
then, points of departure. The first is that dhe Indians want to get rid of 
the British; the second is that the British are committed to get rid of the 
Indians. Under those circumstances it would seem that it ought to be easy 
to find a way in which an objective to which both sides are agreed could 
be carried out. In actual practice, however, it has proved to be extremely 
difficult, because there arc also some other fixed elements in the Indian 
situation. 


THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 

Of major importance has been the British insistence that the process 
of withdrawal should follow a definite pattern. In the Round Table con- 
ferences of the Thirties, it was repeatedly declared to be the fixed British 
position that the form of government to be established in India must 
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eventually be determined by Indians. A federal union had to be achieved, 
in the British view, through the Indians’ desire to unite. The formation 
of such a union, and that involved the composition of domestic differ- 
ences, came to be regarded as a condition precedent for any transfer of 
sovereignty. 

This Bntish position, from the legal point of view, was that instru- 
ments of government that represented the Indian people had to be created 
by Indians before residual sovereignty could be transferred by the people 
of the United Kingdom to the people of India. The Bntish thesis was 
that the transfer of sovereignty itself was a constitutional act of the utmost 
importance and that sovereignty could not be transferred to a vacuum. 
There was no such thing in the Bntish mind as declaring India to be an 
independent political state until the form of that state had already been 
determined by Indian agreement. 

This point of view was not merely legalism. It had many practical appli- 
cations. The British had made a very large political investment m India. 
There was, functioning under British Government, an entire structure 
for the maintenance of public order, for the election of public officers, for 
the collection of taxes, for the appropriation of money so collected 
for the increasing discharge of obligations. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the sovereign people of the United Kingdom had empowered their rep 
resentatives m India to see to it that the garbage was collected, that the 
electric lights could be turned on, and chat there was a policeman on 
point duty at the corner. Those were normal domestic functions of a sov- 
ereign state and the British felt that they could not risk disruption of those 
functions by disorderly political procedure that would withdraw one 
sovereignty before another could be recognized to take its place. There 
was no recession from that fixed position even in the very broad com- 
promises suggested by the Cabinet mission in 1946. 

The continued emphasis on prior agreement and on orderly processes 
in the modification of India’s status was influenced also by disturbed in- 
ternational conditions during and immediately following the war. The 
British had felt obliged to declare that there could be no major constitu- 
ttemai changes during the actual course of hostilities. After the war they 
felt obliged to assert that there could be no disorderly constitutional 
changes for very much the same reason. 
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A change in India’s constitutional status definitely means some shift 
in power balance. A chaotic India w^ould create a power vacuum. The 
British are apprehensive about what might be used to fill that vacuum, 
possibly to their disadvantage. One of the things that is part of this ap- 
prehension IS the new aspect of Russian expansionism. It is no secret that 
tlierc has been a political tug-of-war between Great Britain and Russia 
in the Afghanistan area for a number of generations. It is obvious, on the 
face of it, that the one overland route into India is from die northwest. 
During the immediate postwar period, Russia has embraced a national 
policy of seeking “security” by bringing a considerable number of border 
states veiy closely within the Russian orbit. After the British had seen 
what had happened to Outer Mongolia, Poland, Bulgaria and all the 
small states of the eastern Baltic, they could hardly view with any equa- 
nimity the prospect of a condition in India that would be an open invita- 
tion to a “friendly power” to set up a “friendly government.” 

In addition to Russian expansionism, however, there was another pos- 
sible threat to the independent character of a self-governing India. This 
came from the growing strength of the Arab and other Muslim states. 
This threat became especially pertinent when it was coupled with the 
demand for a Muslim state in India. The Arab states are regarded as 
basically friendly by the British, but severe damage could be done to the 
British position in the Middle East if a Pan-Islamic bloc were to become 
unfriendly and could take advantage of a weak and disorderly India. 

Thus, for reasons of strategy as well as for reasons of constitutional 
legality and domestic good government, the British have insisted that 
the formation of a functioning Indian union had to take place before the 
British could make a formal withdrawal from a position as vital to British 
security as the Indian position has been. 

THE INDIAN STATES 

A further stumbling block to a rapid British withdrawal from the 
Indian legal position has been the fact that a substantial part of India has 
a relationship to the Crown quite different from that of the Provinces. 

The Indian Princely States have their own treaty status and it has been 
the British position that this should be modified by agreement rather 
than by unilateral action. 
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A change in sovereignty m India means, necessarily, that the Princes 
must give their voluntary accession to a new and different paramount 
power. 

It was with this in mind that the accession of a requisite number of 
Indian States became the necessary condition precedent to federation un- 
der the India Act of 1935- The required number did not accede, and 
consequently the whole program of the federation of India was subse- 
quently delayed. 

There is within the Princely States not merely a wide range of political 
structures with vast differences in the levels of political organization, 
there is also a vast difference in the attitudes of the various Princes them- 
selves. Some of them have made it very plain that they are eager to par- 
ticipate in a free Indian union and will accept the union as the para- 
mount power in place of the Crown. Others have taken an opposite view, 
holding that their own sovereignty and their own tenure must be as- 
sured before any union can even be considered. 

In at least one case, indeed, one of the Indian royal families has in- 
sisted upon a reversion to a very early status in the event that an independ- 
ent Indian union we;fe formed. This is the Royal House of Oudh. Back 
in 1856 the King of Oudh was deposed by the British and the Kingdom 
annexed and made part of what is now the United Provinces. On April 
2, 1946, the descendants of the Royal House of Oudh met in the city of 
Lucknow in the United Provinces and voted to petition the Crown for 
the restoration of their status prior to 1856 in the event that India became 
independent. The resolution that they adopted called the attention of 
the British Government to a treaty with the Royal House in which it was 
declared that the Kingdom would revert to the Royal House “after ter- 
mination of those conditions which resulted in this temporary assump- 
tion/* 

It IS, of course, extremely unlikely that the “Kingdom of Oudh** will 
be reconstructed, but this is the type of claim that wdl be made on His 
Majesty’s Government in the name of treaties that go all the way back 
to the days of Clive. It is not to be expected that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will unilaterally abrogate an entire treaty structure, but at the same 
rime the British have made it very plain that they wish to be released 
from these treaty commitments. It is the British position, like our own, 
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that a treaty represents a meeting of minds and that it can be dissolved 
only by agreement* 

This is likely to prove to be a complex process, and the British Gov- 
ernment has insisted, therefore, that orderly procedures must be set up 
that can be applied throughout an interim period. 

Another fixed point in the Indian situation that has become the great- 
est stumbling block to the rapid consummation of independence is, of 
course, the division of India into religious communities. Since this divi- 
sion has cry’-stallized into a direct propsal for the division of India itself, 
we Will take it up in detail at another point. It should be noted, however, 
that so long as the British held the position that a substantial prior agitc- 
ment was necessary to an Indian union, and so long as a major body such 
as the Muslims was vigorously opposed to any such pnor agreement, 
it was impossible to make real headway m political change. 

These major fixtures in points of view in India could be summarized 
like this: 

The position of the largest political group, the Hindu-dominated Con- 
gress party, ‘*Quit India first.** It has been the thesis of this party that a 
declaration of independence and a transfer of sovereignty should take 
place before any constitutional problems were even approached. 

The position of the Muslim League, “Split India first.’* The Muslim 
League has taken the position that no constitutional structures for a sov- 
ereign, unified India can be made. They hold that two nations must be 
evolved, one Hindu, one Muslim, 

The position of the Indian Princes, “Guarantee our tenure first.** 
Thereafter, the Princes hold, they can determine whether or not to accede 
to an Indian union. 

The British position, “Reach an agreement and draft a constitution 
first.** The British have declared that Indians, in agreement, should set 
up the instruments of government and then to the Indian people, work- 
ing through those instruments, the British will be prepared to transfer 
sovereignty. 

It is that group of four points of view that must be brought together 
in some form of compromise in order to effect a self-governing India. 
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The attitude of many Americans toward India’s problems and 
their solution has been influenced by the fact that those Britons who may 
be called unsympathetic have so frequently been cited as typical. As a re- 
sult there has persisted in the American mind the fixed idea that the 
basic problem in respect to India’s future is merely a problem of changing 
the British mind. It has come to be rather too casually assumed that the 
dragon that had to be slain was labeled “imperialism” and that once a 
handful of die-hard Britons could be made to see the error of their ways 
India’s feet could be set instantly on the highway to the millennium. 

This IS a sizable over-simplification. In the first place, the number of 
Britons that is genuinely retentionist is quite small and has long since lost 
any ability to modify judgments about Indian policy. The morality or 
immorality of the imperial system and the imperial point of view has not 
been an issue in respect to India in Britain for twenty-five years. Britain 
made specific commitments to modify the imperial position and once the 
commitments were made, the steadfast American employment of the 
arts of persuasion directed to Britain was largely an argument and exhor- 
tation chat was beside the point. 

Unfortunately this misapprehension, on the part of many Americans, 
did little to improve relations between the British and ourselves. At best 
many Britons felt that the stream of American advice on how to deal with 
India was uninformed and gratuitous. When it was coupled with the 
suggestion that our assistance to the United Kingdom in fighting the war 
should be determined by the readiness of His Majesty’s Government to 
modify its political policies, many Britons felt that some Americans were 
undertaking to bring about a pressure condition for which there was no 
reason and very little excuse. It was after some widely read publications 
in the United States had suggested that we might adopt a policy in re- 
spect to the British Government, specifically with reference to Lend- 

18 
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Lease, of “mend your wa}S or clse“ that K'lr. Churchill answered with 
his usual forthrightness* 

“I did not become His Jvfajesty’s First Minister to preside over the 
liquidation of the Empire.'* 

Curiously, Mr. ChurchilFs plain and rather brotherly speaking was 
interpreted in many quarters as a precise statement of the die-hardism to 
w^hich Americans were objecting It affords at least an interesting specu- 
lation to wonder what would have been the reaction of those same indig- 
nant Americans if Mr. Churchill had announced that he proposed to 
proceed forthwith with that liquidation. It is extremely difficult to pic- 
ture the successful prosecution of a war for survival on the part of an island 
empire and at the same time see the possibility of doing away with those 
precise strategic and economic positions that make its defense possible. 
It can hardly be imagined that Mr. Churchill’s clamorous opponents 
wanted him to start out with the abandonment of Gibraltar and Malta at 
the precise time we were planning a North African invasion. They could 
hardly suggest that the involuncaty and untimely loss of the British Em- 
pire positions at Hong Kong and Singapore did us any particular good 
when It came to the defense of the Philippines. 

The ruthless logic of Mr. Churchill’s wartime declaration was com- 
pletely lost on many parts of the American public who viewed the whole 
matter of empire relationship as a moral issue. The Empire was wrong 
morally in the American view because all empires were wrong morally 
(not, of course, including our own). Therefore, the liquidation of empire 
was right morally and therefore a man who said he did not propose to 
liquidate an empire in the middle of a war was wrong morally. 

Actually, the immense modification of the wide variety of political 
forms loosely grouped together under the term “Empire” had already 
been going on for several generations. Obvious changes had been made 
in the status of all of the great Dominions, and obvious changes were in 
process for many of the other Empire structures. But these facts were not 
widely known to Americans and it was very much easier to accept the 
rather disreputable picture of empires in general that had grown up in 
American minds over a period of years. It was very much easier to hale 
the harassed Briton before the tribunal of our conscience to answer for 
the sins of his great-grandfather and the sins of the East India Company. 
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It was much easier to overlook the change in Indian-British economic 
relationships and to use such morallyJoaded words as ‘‘self-aggrandize- 
ment/* “exploitation, “plunderer of wealth/* “economic slavery** and 
all the other nouns and adjectives that appeal to the heart instead of the 
head. 


“holier than thou” 

Another form in w^iich some of that American comment, both official 
and otherwise, was expressed, was the too glib comparison between the 
Philippines and India, and the consequent contrast between what was 
supposed to be American and British colonial policy. This has usually 
taken the form of the suggestion that we Americans have indicated pre- 
cisely how the problem of dependent peoples should be solved in our po- 
litical program for the Philippines, The unspoken corollary is, unfortu- 
nately, “if we could do it so successfully, the British could also, if they 
really wished.** The result has been an international holier-than-thou 
attitude which has provoked bad feeling. The Britons, as a rule, were too 
polite to remind us of the log-roilmg lobbies that hammered through our 
Philippines independence legislation in order to slap a tariff on the chief 
Philippine exports. They have, for the most part, chosen not to challenge 
our pose of unsullied altruism But some Britons have become slightly 
impatient of the casual fashion in which India and the Philippines are 
bracketed as obviously similar colonial areas, and we have been reminded 
tliat there are, after all, some differences m the scope of the problems. 

We Will do well, in the United States, to bear some of these differences 
in mind. Indeed, we should go further and analyze a few of them, so that 
when our judgments of British policy are finally established they will be 
free from the taint of a hasty and ungenerous generalization. 

It should hardly be necessary to point out, first of all, that there is a 
difference m size between the Philippine archipelago and the Indian 
subcontinent, India is a little smaller than Europe without Russia. The 
Philippines is a little smaller than Italy, There are about four hundred 
million people in India. There are about seventeen million in the Philip 
pines. There are more than three times as many persons in the one Indian 
Province of Bengal as there are in the whole of the Philippines. 

This factor of sheer size is of primary importance in the economic field. 
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Because of the relative smallness of the Philippines it was possible to es- 
tablish an economic policy, free entrs^ of Philippine goods in the Amer- 
ican market, that assured a steadily rising standard of In mg in the islands. 
Witlim one generation one export product, sugar, could account for the 
welfare of one-fourth of the people in the Philippines, could provide 40 
per cent of the insular revenue. There w^as no comparable possibility for 
India. We were able to meet and solve the biggest of all colonial problems, 
the problem of poverty, with relative ease. And we could do it because we 
were dealing with a small population m a highly productive area and be- 
cause we could offer to them what was, until 1935, an unlimited market. 
Manifestly, no similar course of action was possible in the case of India, 
and India’s chief problem today remains what it has been for several cen- 
turies, the problem of abject poverty. 

Tlie second field of comparison and contrast is that of homogeneitv. 
In the Philippines dealt with a population that was not only much 
smaller, but considerably more compact than the population of India. 
There were, m the Philippines, several major languages and about eighty 
dialects. But it w^as possible to establish English as a lingua franca m two 
generations through a uniform system of public instruction. India has a 
dozen major languages, the smallest of which is larger than any of the 
Philippine group. 

The cultural homogeneity of the Philippines was, however, one of our 
largest assets. We took over the Philippines after three hundred years 
of Spanish rule. It was a bad rule, politically, but it gave the Filipinos an 
essential social solidarity. It gave them uniformity of religious belief, for 
one thing. The Mohammedan Moros were a minority element, to be 
sure, but more than nine of every ten Filipinos were Christians. Wliat this 
meant in terms of social organization was that the vast bulk of the popu- 
lation had the same code of ethics, the same system of taboos, the same 
way of life. And what is more, that way of life was not essentially differ- 
ent from our own. We could promulgate a system of laws, preserve a 
mode of behavior, that were part of the established and accepted mores of 
the community. Our rale did no violence to faith or works. 

The situation in India is not only an exact opposite. It is a complex 
opposite. The mores of die sovereign power were resisted by the bulk of 
the population as foreign and unacceptable. But they were resisted in the 
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name of ocher wavs of life that differed each from the other. Hindu and 

Muslim, Sikli and Jam, are divided among themselves in their essential 
concepts of life. And all were divided from the way of life of the para- 
mount power. 

The size of the mmonty groups is also an important factor. The Mus- 
lim group in the Philippines was always hopelessly outnumbered. It was 
not a tenth of the population. In India it makes up a fourth. In the Philip- 
pincs^ one “community’* could not possibly be weighted against the 
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Other. It was obvious from the beginning that the Christian Filipino group 
would be the overwhelming majority and that the Moros would be 
obliged to accept its supremacy. In India, on the other hand, a Muslim 
leader can declare with telling effect, “A hundred million persons do not 
constitute a minority, they constitute a nation.” 

This group self-consciousness, however, with its resultant antagonism 
to other groups, is in part the result of the refusal of all the Indian groups 
really to accept the fundamental political concepts that were brought to 
India by the Britons. The basic thesis of Anglo-Saxon government, the 
validity of the nghts of the individual under the proclaimed processes of 
constitutional law, has simply not yet been accepted in India by Hindu 
or Muslim. 

This IS, perhaps, the outstanding difference between the American 
colonial experience in the Philippines and the British colonial experience 
in India. We have dealt with completely different attitudes on the part 
of the indigenoiis population. 
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One reason for that difference in attitudes is the difference in the herit- 
age under which we set to work. The United States went into the Philip- 
pines after long centunes of previous misrule. Almost any change was 
welcome. We were obliged to put down an insurrection, in the beginning, 
but it was relatively easy to live that down through a program of forth- 
right political generosity. 

In mexiern India, on the other hand, even the most enlightened ad- 
ministration and the most generous political proposals still suffer from 
the heritage of the misrule of the British East India Company, k cast 
a long shadow over subsequent relations between Indians and Britons. 

This preoccupation with the past was, undoubtedly, one of the chief 
reasons for the Indian decision, back in 1916, to refuse ca-opcration to 
British instruments of government. This meant that the best of the In- 
dian leaders would rule themselves out from holding office and thus ac- 
quiring the experience that was necessary for greater responsibilities, and 
more than that, that Indian nationalism would lose its opportunity to 
modify the form of British rule through direct pressure from within gov- 
ernment itself. 

This is exactly opposite to what happened in the Philippines. There the 
opportunity to serve in the provincial governments, the insular legisla- 
ture, and the administrative departments was eagerly embraced by even 
the most outspoken nationalists. Manuel Quezon, who said that he would 
*Vather live under a government run like hell by Filipinos than one run 
like heaven by Americans,” was President of the. Philippine Senate when 
he made that remark. It was accepted doctrine m Philippine nationalism 
that leaders should hold public office, that they should use that office to 
further the nationalist cause, and that they should change the forms of 
^vernment by employing them. 

The lack of a corresponding attitude on the part of the majority party 
in India has been one of the greatest handicaps to political growth. The 
very fervor of Indian nationalism has often been self-defeating because of 
the inability to effect working compromises and to espouse changes that, 
while short of the ultimate goal, still represented substantial advances. 
The Indian nationalist thesis that no bread is better than half a loaf has 
necrssariiy resulted in political starvation. 

These are facts with which Americans should make themselves fa- 
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miiiar before they apply the Phihppme-Indian companson. There is little 
doubt that American political policy in the Philippines was fresh, imagi- 
native and successful. British policy in India has often been slow, timid 
and rigid. But the materials to which the two policies have been applied 
have been vasdy different, and the conditions under which they were 
set into operation gave the United States all the advantages while they 
imposed great burdens on Bntain. 

The repeated Amencan emphasis on the contrast was, therefore, often 
regarded, not merely as uninformed, but basically unsympathetic. 

But what probably irritated the Britons more than anything else was 
the fact that most of the American wrath about India was expended upon 
conditions that had already been changed. The diatribes against the in- 
flexibility of British policy and the presumptive “stand-pattism” of the 
“Empire” as a political instrument could not appear to liberal Britons 
as anything other than a systematic flogging of a very dead horse. 

LAW AND NOT MORALS 

What had happened in the course of the last twenty-five years was that 
the problem of the disposition of India’s political future had ceased to be- 
come a simple issue in morals. It had become, instead, a complex prob- 
lem in constitutional law. The major difficulty was not that of persuading 
wilful Britons to give up something that they held dear, but of persuad- 
ing a large group of Indians to assist in formulating the means by which 
India’s situation could be changed. The problem had ceased to be a prob- 
lem of “if” and had become a question of “how.” 

In the approach to this complex problem the British were not assisted 
by the largest organized political group in India. The Congress party- 
had some years earlier made an important decision. It had been deter- 
mined that the fixed mode of operation of the party was to stand aside 
from the functions of government and to attempt to bring pressure upon 
the government from without. One of the inevitable conclusions of this 
decision was a sterilization of political thought within the party itself. 
The whole problem of how to change a government was laid aside in the 
clamorous demand that the government should be changed. Constitu- 
tional questions were rather lightly brushed aside, and when representa- 
tives of Britain asked for constructive proposals from leaders of Indian 
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poiidcal thought they were met wdth the calm statement that chose prob- 
lems would setde themselves, once the Bnnsh had actually retired. The 
Simon Commission, for example, undertaking to explore the basis for a 
solution, was virtually boycotted by the major political parties. In the 
Round Table Conferences the actual working proposals for the formation 
of a government and the changing of a government had to come exclu- 
sively from the British side of the table. Proposals were then subjected to 
the closest possible scrutiny by Indians to find what basis, if any, could 
be discovered for their rejection, not for their modification or adoption. 

Possibly the most important single contribution of Indian ideas in the 
field of constitutional proposals was that made by the Non-Party Commit- 
tee headed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, that met in 1944 and drafted its 
recommendations in 1945. This was really a constitutional recommenda- 
tion. It earned within itself a large number of constructive plans for the 
creation of an Indian union. But both of the major Indian parties boy- 
cotted the Sapm Committee, and Gandhi, indeed, gave his blessing to its 
hearings only with the stipulation that no Congress party member should 
be associated with it. 

Similarly, the only vigorous political proposal to come out of a long 
period of Muslim League growth was the proposal for the partition of 
India. This was, at least, one definite concrete political program. But the 
Muslim League, also, was not inclined to fill m the specific legal and con- 
stimtionai details, but rather, to assert merely that agreement to Pakis- 
tan was a first essential step. 

This characteristic sterility of Indian political party thought was not 
the product of political mepcimde or any lack of skill. It was the prcxiuct, 
rather, of a frame of mind that had been established for a long time. 

This attitude of steadfast refusal to undertake any responsibility for the 
presentation of workable alternatives if British proposals were rejected 
had enormous advantages to the practicing revolutionary. It gave him a 
pat answer to any question that was raised. The root of all evil was the 
British Raj and obviously what was necessary was to extirpate that root. 
If a question were asked, “How can an Indian Union be formulated?** 
the answer was amazingly simple. “Get nd of the British Ra'j and the 
form of the Union will be easy.*’ “On what ground?” And the answer 
was: “The ground will be determined when the Raj has retired.” 
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That simplicity in some instances made the practice of revolution a 
profitable vocation, especially outside of India. No responsibilities had 
to be accepted, and it was relatively easy to determine what courses of 
action were to be proclaimed by simply making sure that one was suffi- 
ciently opposed to existmg authority. Some of the Indians who lived 
abroad and were consistent and vigorous spokesmen for Indian * ‘freedom’* 
found that they could do very well in presenting India’s case to their 
own satisfaction and profit without ever being obliged to come to grips 
with the practical facts of how Indian political change was to be brou^t 
about. 

These apostles of Indian freedom were encouraged, indeed, by some of 
the attitudes of Indian leaders whom they held in the highest esteem. 
There is no question, for example, of Gandhi’s enormous influence. 
He is venerated by millions. At certain periods even profoundly intellec- 
tual persons like Pandit Nehru have laid aside their critical faculties and 
have followed Gandhi’s leadership, dependmg, as they said, upon the 
Mahatma’s “inner sense ” But Gandhi’s profound preoccupation with 
the spiritual issues involved was usually so great that he had neither the 
time nor the inclination to come to gnps with precise and practical prob- 
lems. 


ANARCHY AND GOD 

When Gandhi initiated his “Quit India” campaign in 1942 he was 
asked repeatedly what would be the precise political structures that he 
proposed to substitute for those that had been set up by His Majesty’s 
Government and were functioning. Gandhi replied amiably, and with 
some assurance; 

“If we are left to ourselves we will readily find a way. Some people 
would call that anarchy. I prefer to call it God.” 

That answer was doubtless satisfactory to Gandhi, satisfactory to mil- 
lions of his followers and satisfactory to the ardent revolutionaries, but 
it was eminently unsatisfactory to a very large number of persons who 
did not regard anarchy and God as synonymous. In that latter category 
came His Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy in Council, 

It is particularly in reaction to this nonconstructive aspect of Indian 
political thought that the British have insisted on the development of 
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established procedures m making any constitutional changes. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they have insisted on changes that are essentially Occi- 
dental in character. They have insisted upon the legal approacli to the 
problem of the drafting of a definitive charter \\ith a precise limitation of 
prerogatives and all the direct structural procedure that goes mto con- 
stitution-making. On the other hand, in accord with the old established 
principle of noninterference with religious and customar}^ law , and with 
the somewhat more newly accepted principle of real self-determination, 
they have insisted that the actual agreements within the structure sug- 
gested must come from Indians themselvs. They arc asking, in short, 
for an essentially Oriental settlement of an Oriental problem within 
the rigid framework of Occidental conceptions. The result has been an 
inevitable maladjustment in the minds of Indians and an inability to 
arrive at a suitable basis for settlement. 

Much more important than tliat, however, is the fact that because the 
British were insistent on the use of these structures and because their use 
was obviously so extremely difficult there immediately arose a ground 
for a challenge to British sincerity. Many Indians and many of their 
American fnends immediately took the position that the British insisted 
upon an agreement among Indians as a condition precedent to their with- 
drawal precisely because they knew that an agreement among Indians 
would not be reached. And so another and very famous “dead horse/* 
the old “Divide and Rule/* was enthusiastically brought out and received 
a tremendous flogging. 

“divide and rule’* 

It goes without saying that there was a long period in the growth and 
development of British political structures in which “Divide and Rule” 
was an accepted procedure. But that time has passed. The modem con- 
ception, not only in Britain but elsewhere, is “Unite to Rule/’ 

There is no question but that the assumption of political authority by 
Great Britain in India was made immeasurably easier by the enormous 
divisions that existed in India. The fact that the Mogul Empire had 
fallen into a condition of anarchy, the fact that the Maratha kingdoms had 
successfully revolted against the Muslims, the fact that the Sikhs had 
been able to set up their own integral state, the fact that the whole of 
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India was divided into many warring principalities, each of which was 
eager to be set against some other, made the problem of setting up 
British authority quite different from what it would have been if Britain 
had faced a united India. Battles for British supremacy were fought by 
one group of Indians under British leadership against another group of 
Indians under French leadership. Divide and Rule was certainly the order 
of the day, but Divide and Rule ceased to be the order of the day when 
division ceased to be profitable. 

Modern history in India is the history of gigantic attempts at unifica- 
tion. There has been physical unification, successful to a relatively high 
degree. There has been political unification, partially successful, in Brit- 
ish India. There has been a problematical spiritual unification in the 
development of the idea that there is teally such a thmg as a potential 
Indian state, an Indian citizenship, an Indian nationality. It is against 
that background of progressive unification that modern political division 
along religious lines has suddenly become acute. 

The British, of course, did not create the division between Muslims 
and Hindus. It was a self-conscious division on the part of the groups 
themselves for four hundred years before any Briton ever set foot m 
India. What has happened is that a veiy old division has been resurrected, 
brought to bear acutely upon the political scene by leaders and individuals, 
conscious of their own identity, as members of minonty groups. It is 
quite possible that the reappearance of such a division in a sharpened 
form may have given some satisfaction to some British individuals who 
hoped to see a permanent retention of British rule m India. The worst 
that could be said of them is that they made use of a dissension that 
already existed. They did not create the dissension, if for no other reason 
than that they did not have to. It was already there. Such individuals, 
however, and the body of thought that they reflected, have long since been 
left behind. Under the present conditions, the communal divisions and all ’ 
the trappings that have gone with it, such as weighted representation and 
allocated seats, are simply one more terrible headache to Britons who are 
trying to work out agreed processes of constitutional law. 
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WHY HAVE A CONSTHUTION? 

But it is, m the British view, precisely because these conditions exist 
that the processes of agreement must be correspondingly sharp and ade- 
quate, Why have a constitudon for India at all? Why have an agreed 
and written basis for a federal union? Precisely because the claims and 
counterclaims of various groups that must be parties to such a constitu- 
tion require definition and acceptance if endless strife is to be avoided. It 
is because there are so many areas of disagreement that the areas of agree- 
ment must be precisely defined. 

The question of the specific powers to he allocated to the union or to 
be reserved to its constituent parts is not a mere exercise for tlie textbook. 

It is an attempt to define and set out the agreed terms upon which men ^ 
can live together peacefully and w^ork constructively, even when they 
are considerably at variance over many matters of great importance. 

There is a vicious circle at work here, as the British have long since 
discovered. The existence of communal division is the one dung that 
makes constitutional agreement imperative. But at the same time the 
sharpness of the division makes constitutional argument almost impos- 
sible. 

There are two ways in which this circle can be broken. 

First, the British can retire from the scene altogether. They can re- 
tire without the formation of a constitutional union and allow the di- 
vided elements to fight it out Gandhi suggested this course back m 1942, 
saying, **We will probably fight like cats and dogs when the British 
leave/' Such a course of action is extremely distasteful to an honest per- 
son in whom there is bred a profound respect for law. Moreover, the 
prospect of a civil war in India is horrifying to anyone with reasonable 
humanitarian tendencies. In addition to that, however, the prospect of 
chaotic and strife-torn India is profoundly disturbing to persons who have 
discovered that a regional sore spot in the world can become a serious 
threat to the peace and security of persons who may happen to be 1 0,000 
miles away from it. For these reasons k is unlikely that die British will 
take this particular way out of the dilBculty, however tempting it might 
be simply to say, '‘We will take you at your word.” Moreover, such a 
course of action means a violation or abrogation of treaty commitments. 
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It means repudiation of pledges to minorities. It means, in short, a moral 
abdication ui the face of a difficult situation. As such, it is essentially 
repugnant to moral persons. It is e\en undesirable from the point of view 
of those persons who realize only too well that such a course of action 
would call down on the heads of the Bntish the vials of wrath based on 
charges of total irresponsibility from those selfsame persons who have 
clamored for twenty-five years that the Bntish take some such course 
of action. 

The second alternative in this constitutional deadlock is the imposition 
of a solution from without. This can be done. His Majesty’s Government 
can draft an organic law for an Indian union and can impose it upon 
India. This is, in fact, what was done in the India Act of 1935- 
g suggested, also, as the only way out by the Sapru Committee If the 
terms of such an organic law aie unacceptable to a substantial body, the 
Muslims, for example, the British will have to implement those terms by 
force. That means that the imposition of a solution may possibly present 
the amazing paradox of a large foreign force in a country to impose on 
that countiy its right to be politically independent. And all Indian groups 
have repudiated such a course. 

Quite apart from that, however, the British are as well aware as we or 
the Indians are that “freedom” cannot be established by imposition. 
Freedom is, in itself, an organic thing. It must be achieved. It must exist 
not merely on die statute books; it must exist in the hearts and minds of 
men. Britain can dictate the political independence of India, but Britain 
cannot dictate the freedom of Indians. An imposed solution, therefore, 
while it might have the practical purpose of providing machinery under 
which freedom could voluntarily be achieved, would not, m itself, achieve 
that freedom. This is the reason for the insistence that the basis for the 
Indian union must come from Indians. It must be the product of Indian 
good will, not an arbitrary British political synthesis. 

These are some of the difficulties with which His Majesty’s Ministers 
were obliged to cope when they went to India with instructions to find 
a way to ptovide for Indian independence. These difficulties are part of 
India’s political and emotional climate. 



III. THE POLITICAL AND EMOTIONAL 

CLIMATE 


It should be apparent by this time that Indians vARious differences 
are not susceptible to prompt and enthusiastic compromise. There arc 
large problems to be ironed out, and the process of solving them will 
necessarily require a very considerable degree of give and take. 

If there is to be successful federation in India, there must be an accord 
between Muslims and Hindus; some common ground for a meeting of 
self-governing Provinces and Princely States; a working political ar- 
rangement between Indians as Indians and Britons as Britons. Success 
must depend on a large measure of good will and good faith. 

Unfortunately, the political and emotional climate in India is almost 
exactly the reverse of good will and good faith. All of the discussions about 
the future of India’s political status have been carried on in a miasma of 
recrimination and distrust. 

This first came to very conspicuous public attention throughout the 
world at the time of the Round Table Conferences, beginning in 1930. 
There was a complete failure to reach a meeting of minds on most of the 
important points, both between Britons and Indians, and between In- 
dians and Indians. Basic issues such as the place of religious communities 
or the Untouchables had to be settled by unilateral British action. And 
when the so-called “Communal Award” was made by Ramsay MacDon- 
ald it promptly produced the most desperate of Gandhi s numerous fasts 
unto death. 

When the War Cabinet’s propsals were brought to India in 1942 
there was a confident expectation everywhere except in India that it would 
be a relatively simple matter to bring together a group of reasonable men 
who would joyfully accept a very substantial advance in India’s political 
life. Instead of that, the discussions that were carried on rapidly degener- 
ated into haggling over details that eventually bore less resemblance to a 
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political conference than to an Oriental bazaar. The basic thing that 
became evident as those discussions went on was the fact that there was 
resistance to any British proposal, not merely to this one. The reason for 
that attitude is deep-seated. The Indians actually rejected the basic idea 
that the British would offer a proposal as generous as the one in 1542 
without its having some obscure and malign significance. 

It has already been said that Indian nationalism is partially grievance 
nationalism. There is an almost incredible undercurrent of Indian ill will 
toward Britain mixed up in all the desire for self-government. This is 
the more remarkable because of the fact that thous,ands of the associations 
of Indians and Britons have been extremely warm and pleasant. The indi- 
vidual Indian coming in contact with the individual Briton, as a rule, 
comes to have a very high respect and regard for his Occidental associate. 
But Indians in the mass and Indians as a political mind dislike and dis- 
trust the whole of the British in the mass, and in die mind, and are vigor- 
ously and passionately and violendy disposed against the British Raj. 

Some of this feeling can be and should be attributed to mistakes that 
have been made by the individual British administrators. Some of those 
mistakes were part of the policy of the whole East India Company regime. 
The Company was usually high handed, and some of its servants were dis- 
honest. The story has been handed down from generation to generation 
in India that Indians have been robbed of their patrimony by the preda- 
tory Britons. There is just enough truth in this partial truth to make it 
stick. The result, however, is that the individual Indian can, with what 
appears to him to be unimpeachable logic, attribute all of his woes to the 
imposition of the British Ra], If he has been robbed of his patrimony by 
the predatory Briton, obviously he must be distmstful of any government 
that Britons set up. If he finds it inconvenient to pay his taxes, it is 
against the British Ra] that his resentment is directed. If he wishes to 
make a demonstration in contravention of public order, it is the British 
Rd] that puts him m jail, not his quite deliberate violation of the law. 

Americans sometimes find it difficult to appreciate the scope and inten- 
sity of this feeling. When I first went down to Bombay, in 1942, there 
was a story making the rounds that was supposed to indicate this attitude. 
It was, no doubt, apocryphal, but it was widely employed to demon- 
strate to the newcomer what he could expect to find in India. 
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It was toU that an Indian had gone to the races to bet his last ten 
rupees. In the first race he put his entire stake on the favorite at four to 
one, and collected his forty rupees. He continued to bet on wcI 14 iked and 
established entrants and found himself in a streak of luck. Four to one, 
five to one, six to one, he continued to multiply his money, placing all 
of it each time. By late afternoon he had 10,000 rupees. He determined 
on an all-or-nothing plunge. He picked the most fantastic outsider in the 
race at a hundred to one. The horse had never won anything in his life, 
but this was the gambler’s day. If he could bring that one off he would 
have a million rupees. He played to win. As the horses went to the psc 
he regaled himself with visions of his opulent retirement. There was a lot 
he could do with a million rupees. 

The horse did exactly what could have been expected of him. In a field 
of ten he finished a bad tenth. The Indian ground his ticket under his 
heel with a single savage comment: 

*‘Bah! British imperialism.” 

The story is an exaggeration, but like the complaint against British 
depredation it has just enough partial truth in it to make it current. It illus- 
trates an attitude that has been carried over into the widest possible fields. 

When national calamity overtakes the country, resentment naturally 
rises. When India was threatened by a foreign invasion it was the pro- 
claimed doctrine of a very considerable part of the Indians, and expressed 
repeatedly by Gandhi himself, that it was only the association of India 
with the British Raj that made India vulnerable. Gandhi solemnly told 
his followers that if the British were to retire from India the Japanese 
would have no reason for attacking it. 

THE PLACE OF FAMINE 

Similarly the famine of 1943 and famine of 1946 were frequently as- 
cribed by the Indians to British rule and nothing more. Of course, m 1943 
there were cyclones and floods in western Bengal and disruption of com- 
munications and failure of the Burmese rice imports because Burma was 
in the hands of the Japanese. Moreover, a considerable part of the gov- 
ernment ineptitude lay within the Government of Bengal, itself, whose 
administrators were Indians. None of those factors, however, weighed in 
the popular mind with the fact that the Government had a responsibility 
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for the well-being of the governed and that when famine occurred that 
responsibility was not discharged. There were many causes for famine 
and governmental ineptitude was one of them. But in the Indian mind 
they were all lumped together and charged against the account of the 
British Rdj. 

The same thing w^as true in 1946. The inability of the Government 
of India to obtain suiEcient food shipments from abroad to make up for 
the deficit caused by cyclones and drouth was attributed by a great 
many Indian political leaders to inability and apathy on the part of the 
governing group. Now, naturally, a government that is made respon- 
sible in the minds of the public for all of the ills to which flesh is heir 
can hardly be expected to enjoy the unlimited confidence of chat public. 

In addition to this general charge, there have been specific instances 
of maladministration that have had a profound effect upon the Indian 
mind. The worst of these, in modern rimes, was the Amritsar Massacre 
of the early Twenties. A British officer, feeling himself insecure m his 
position and mistmstful of recent political concessions that had been 
made to Indians, ordered his troops to fire into an Indian crowd, in an 
enclosed area, that he thought represented a threat. The act was inexcus- 
able and its repercussions were terrible. The officer in question was 
promptly cashiered from the Army and censured in the House of Com- 
mons, but the House of Lords refused to concur in the censure. Some 
misguided persons in the United Kingdom even started to raise a sub- 
scription to make up for the pension the officer had lost. The result is that 
many Indians for twenty-five years have been pointing to the Amritsar 
Massacre as typical of British rule in India. A thousand good things were 
wiped out by one bad and stupid thing. 

This was an individual case, but it happened on a very large scale. Now 
there have been many individual cases on a very small scale. Thoughtless 
Britons have transgressed on the personal or property rights of individual 
Indians. They have spoken sharply when a gentle word would have been 
much more appropriate. They have arrogated to themselves rights and 
privileges not shared by the community as a whole, and have made the 
individuals with whom they have come in contact conscious of the differ- 
ences in their positions. That consciousness has rankled over a long p- 
riod of time and the. individual Indians who have had an unhappy or 
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unfavorable experience find it easy to generalize about the whole as- 
pect of alien rule. And it is impossible to criticize tlicfii for such an 
attitude. 

Some of these grievances ha\e been inflamed by enlargement. In some 
cases the individual nationalist, seeking to gam a following, has played 
deliberately upon the grievance sense. This also has been true of some 
publications chat have plaved upon grievances to make sensations to get 
circulation. But the important thing is that the grievances were there to 
play on. Individual mistakes that could have been overlooked in an at- 
mosphere of complete equality are not overlooked when there is a con- 
sciousness of superior and inferior. So all of the individual complaints 
and many of the large and public complaints have been gathered up into 
a frame of mind. This frame of mind has become a national attribute. 

GOOD OUT OF BRITAIN? 

When the War Cabinet proposals were made in 1942, an American 
press correspondent who was entertained by Ghandi immediately asked 
Gandhi for his over-all reaction. Gandhi shrugged his shoulders and said, 
quite simply* 

“Can any good come out of Britain?” 

That answer seemed astonishing to the American who was thinking 
about the terms of the proposal. It was, however, quite intelligible, even 
logical, to Indians; and Gandhi knew that it would be. It was perfectly 
obvious on the face of it that a great deal of good had come out of Britain, 
including Gandhi himself, who was British-educated. But he had quickly 
and skillfully reflected a frame of mind with which the Indian could be 
expeted to approach the problem of his relationship to the British Raf. 

It is apparent also that behind some of the ill will in India is a basic 
philosophic refusal on the parr of the Indians to accept some of the main 
theses of Western culture. The British set up their plitica! rule in India 
many centuries after the pattern of Indian society liad been very firmly 
fixed. India had its own characteristic and very great indigenous culture, 
its own concepts of the relation of the governor to the governed, its own 
body of laws, its own body of ethical concepts. The Western world 
brought into India a completely different culture, India has, by and large, 
not accepted it. It has, on the contrary, rejected and resisted it, as it had 
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a perfect right to do. India has clung tenaciously to legal, ethical and 
religious concepts quite at \anance from those of the governing power. 

This resistance may translate itself in the life of the individual Indian 
into very simple sentiments. In the February, 1946, riots in Bombay, for 
example, it was unsafe for anyone, Indian or European, to go along the 
streets wearing a European hat. The idea of European headwear had been 
emotionally resisted by the Indian. A turban was all right. A fez would 
be tolerable, the square cotton cloth cap of the Congress party was prefer- 
able, but European headdress was anathema. It symbolized, in a very 
simple way, a culture that the Indian did not want. 

Now chat type of resistance has been carried in the Indian mind 
through the whole range of the philosophical approach to life. The In- 
dian does not want to be Westernized, and as the result of his determina- 
tion not to lose his cultural identity, he has quite naturally magnified 
the significance and importance of all the various aspects of his life 
that differentiate it from the life of the Occident. Gandhi, for example, 
has insisted that before the machine age was introduced by the indus- 
trialized Western world, India was a land of milk and honey. Hand- 
spinning was the answer to India’s economic problems, and a complete 
negation of ail of the external aspects of Western culture was, in Gandhi’s 
philosophy, the only possible road to happiness. 

The conspicuous clash of religious tenets was used to point up the as- 
sertion that there was a truly golden Indian age to which Indians could 
return. The regime of the Mogul Akbar was pictured, even by Hindus, 
as one that was benign, tolerant and gracious. The ancient glories of 
India were consistently held up as the mark of a total social achievement. 
The individual Indian was thus taught to believe that his was a glorious 
countiy m which poverty, strife, disease and even discord were all un- 
known until they were introduced by this malevolent British Rap That is 
the frame of mmd to which Gandhi was appealing when he said, “Can 
any good come out of Britain?” The Indian, by his resistance to the cul- 
ture of the Western world has, quite naturally, magnified the defects of 
that culture and multiplied in his own mind the virtues of the traditional 
Indian culture that is opposed to it. 

That may be right or wrong from the abstract moral pint of view, 
but fiom a practical pint of view it is one of the facts in the case. Some 
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of the external trappings of Western civilization managed to get a firm 
hold in India. Despite Gandhi's objections, die machine is in India to 
stay. It is also likely that despite a great deal of quiet and almost subter- 
ranean opposition the system of Occidental jurisprudence is in India to 
stay. But It still remains to be seen if the basic political, social and philo- 
sophic tenets of the Western world have really been grafted on the older 
root stock of the Indian mind. Perhaps they should not be. But the failure 
makes a synthesis of cultures difficult. 

It should be made dear and emphatic that a generalization like chat 
does not apply to many individual Indians. There arc thousands of them 
who arc in the very best sense of the word citizens of the whole world, 
Western and Eastern. There are many, many Indians who, to our own 
everlasting good and profit, have made a complete synthesis of the finest 
things m their culture and the best things that could be taken from ours. 
That synthesis, however, has not been made by India m the mass, and 
it is mass resistance to an alien culture that has helped to create much 
of the present atmosphere of profound distrust, 

THE ATTITUDE OF BRITONS 

Thus far we have been discussing some of the causes for Indian mis- 
trust of the Bntish. There has been conspicuous mistrust on the other 
side as well. Many Britons have felt and have said that the Indians were 
not competent to set up a good government of their choosing. Many 
Britons, and some Americans, after a brief surv^ey of the Indian scene, 
have said that the system of personal rule, the idea of autocraeVt was the 
one thing suited to the Indian mentality and that to attempt to give the 
Indian anything more was too idealistic to be practicable. 

There has been, on the Bntish side, a reluctance to move rapidly in 
the advancement of Indians and there has been also a reluctance to share 
equally with Indians in many of the simpler tasks of going about one’s 
daily business. Many Britons, in the way in which they have ordered 
their own lives, have made the differences between themselves and the 
Indians as conspicuous as possible instead of minimizing those differences 
and trying to reduce them to a good working common denominator. 

One of the first reasons for this British attitude neccssanly lies m die 
disparity of numbers between the Britons and the Indians* In the earlier 
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period, in the growth of the British-Indian relationship, the Britons were 
always m a hopeless minonty. One good solid Indian rebellion could 
have wiped them out overnight. The consciousness of their precarious po- 
sition created a very strong defense mechanism. It was characteristic of 
the out-numbered group to build itself stockades. The British built them, 
not only physically, but also in the moral and philosophical sense. The 
Briton took his own world to India with him, and because he felt that it 
was one of his most treasured possessions, he tried to keep it inviolate. 
This is the explanation, for example, of the exclusive British “club” that 
has caused so much heart-searching among many observers of the Indian 
scene. The club was an extension of the Briton’s home, and he undertook 
to preserve its sacrosanctity. In so doing he gave the immediate impres- 
sion that there was a deep-seated racial discrimination involved. That 
is not necessarily true. The discrimination was on the basis of the “Bnt- 
ish-ness” or “homeside-ness” of the persons involved. Americans, for 
example, were not invited to join the British Club in Manila, and while 
they might have called it snobbishness, they certainly could not call it 
racial discrimination. 

The Briton took with him to India also many of his fixed behavior 
patterns. He had his tea, whether having it had any relationship to the 
life of the community in which he lived or not. He also took with him 
the fixed conviction that anything that originated in Britain was, ipso 
facto, superior to anything that originated anywhere else. Consequently, 
at great cost and at great inconvenience, many things were brought half- 
way around the world that could have been obtained locally at half the 
price and one-fiftieth of the trouble. All of this was part of a defense 
mechanism that arose from the unconscious realization that the Briton 
was a member of a veiy small group charged with a profound responsi- 
bility and not always able to execute it to his own satisfaction. 

There have been many sneers at Kipling’s “White Man’s Burden,” 
but in actual fact Kipling was not setting up a moral and evangelical 
shibboleth; he was reflecting a British frame of mind. The important 
thing about the “White Man’s Burden” was that the Briton was ex- 
tremely conscious of the fact that he was sustaining it. That conscious- 
ness, of course, did not make for a mutuality* of trust as far as the Indian 
was concerned. 
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BRITISH WOMEN 

Another vital factor in the determination of the relationship between 
the British and the Indian communities has been the position of Bntisli 
women. Prior to the Mutiny, British women did not come out to India 
as a rale, and their menfolk were in the country’- for five, ten, or twenty 
year periods. Naturally, the British men contracted alliances with Indian 
women. This direct, personal intercourse between the two groups not 
only laid the foundation for the present Anglo-Indian community% but 
also provided a way in which there could be a genuine interchange 
of ideas and emotions on the basis of equality. Racial admixture, whether 
good or bad, changes the outlook of the individuals who are parties to it. 
After the Mutiny^ however, with the establishment of order and security 
in India, it became the practice for Britons to bring their womenfolk with 
them or to send for them when they had established themselves in India. 
The result was a self-contained British community, and before long the 
women, and eventually the men, began to frown heavily on any personal 
association of one community with the other. The mixed marriage came 
under the most rigid social taboo, and the Anglo-Indian lost most of his 
preferred stature in the community. The result was to make the British 
community more completely British and the Indian community more 
self-consciously Indian. This created the sharpest sort of social distinctions, 
and the Briton eventually came to regard with a certain social distrust any 
person of mixed blood who attempted to classify himself as a European. 
It is probably not correct to say, as some persons have, that the British 
woman is the author of class and color consciousness in India. It is correct, 
however, to say that the relationship between Britons and Indians was 
modified enormously when Britons in India became a part of British fairtr 
ily units and not individuals in an Indian society. 

Another important factor entered into these relationships. The charac- 
ter of the British operations in India was, from the beginning, largely 
commercial. The Indians with whom Britons came most largely in con- 
taa were those with whom they proposed to do business or the Indian 
clerks and servants whom they employed as translators, messengers and 
menials. As a result many Britons formed judgments of Indians as a 
whole based on an acquaintance with a very limited class of Indians. The 
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clerk, the messenger and the menial are not representative of any society 
at its best, in India or elsewhere. But it was this class with whom many 
Britons came most conspicuously into contact. The result was the applica- 
tion of the term babu — ^that is, a clerk — to entire frames of mind that 
were supposed to characterize Indian society. The Briton, often uncon- 
sciously, adopted a classification of babu for many Indians who did not 
belong in the babu class. The result was an assumption that only the 
tiniest part of the Indian community could really be depended upon as 
competent or as having the capacity for a genuinely equal status. 

IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 

This problem was made more difficult by the reluctance of Britons to 
admit a very considerable number of Indians to the Indian Civil Service 
in the days when it was being set up. The Indianization of the services 
came much too late to have a really good effect on the relationship of the 
two communities. Similarly the relative tardiness with which legislative 
bodies were organized had the effect of marking off the difference between 
the ruler and the ruled to a conspicuous degree. This resulted in an almost 
unconscious restriction of privileges to the Briton and an enormous differ- 
ential inflation of the Briton’s sense of knowledge and importance in the 
country. He felt, in many cases, that he was a law unto himself, since an 
adequate instrument of law had not been set up by Indians. 

The American experience in the Philippines offers a sharp contrast at 
this pint, and it is an expnence of which thoughtful Britons have often 
been envious, provided Americans didn’t talk too much about it. The 
creation of a Filipino elected legislature, as early as 1907, gave a special 
character of equality under law, and the progressive transfer of positions 
in the public services to Filipinos gave a sense of joint responsibility to 
the two communities. The result was that nationalism and its inevitable 
clash with constituted authority in the Philippines was not marked on the 
Filipino side by a sense of grievance, nor was it marked on the American 
side by the unconscious assumption of a complete supriority. Thus great 
change was made pssible without the same degree of recrimination that 
has existed in India. 

In more recent times, the Briton’s attitude of mistrust in respct to 
India has been increased by the courses of aaion that have been taken by 
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Indian nationalists. The whole idea of non-cooptration, as intrcxiiiccd by 
Gandhi, is extremely distasteful to the Briton who often makes a fetish of 
public order and the sanctity of law. Non<oopcration is a deliberate at- 
tempt to make all law inoperative by the simple assumption that law 
does not exist. That idea is completely shattering to the British mmd, 
and eventually the Briton comes, but unconsciously, to regard it as a con- 
spiracy against all the things m life that make a society possible. 

ATTllUDE TOWAKB THE WAR 

The attitude of Gandhi toward the war in which Britain became in- 
volved m 1939 was also a factor m creating m the minds of many Britons 
a profound dislike and distrust. The Britisli were acutely conscious of the 
fact they were fighting a very bitter war for survival. They felt m many 
instances that there was a completely unreasonable lack of sympathy on 
the part of the Indians for their obvious predicament. In individual cases 
that could easily form an extremely bitter background for any approach 
to constitutional change, or for viewing even day-to-day political problems. 

Here is an illuminating experience m that respect that happened to 
me. Shortly after I reached India in 1942 , 1 was invited to have breakfast 
with a distinguished civil servant who had a long record of progressive 
and forward-looking approach to Indian problems. He was by no means 
unsympathetic toward most Indian points of view. 

When I arrived that morning, I was stunned to learn that this British 
official had just received a telegram saying that his youngest son had been 
killed in action in a flight over Germany. He insisted, however, in going 
through with the breakfast in the best tradition of carrymg on. While 
we were talkmg, the morning newspaper came in. Its headline was de- 
voted to an interview with Gandhi on the war in Europe. Gandhi’s state- 
ment was that both sides were wrong, that he could not support cither, 
and that he could not help but hope that both would lose. 

“And as far as I am concerned,*’ said my host, “I hope they put him 
in jail and keep him there until he rocs.” 

This is a simple example of the way m which conflicting points of view 
that may seem abstract can be anything but that when they come into 
the realm of personal feelings and sacrifices. To the Briton the war was 
a terribly prsonal thing, a cause to which everything had to be devoted. 
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To the Indian, on the other hand, the war appeared to be an opportunity 
to wring additional concessions from a countt}?' that was obviously fight- 
ing for its survival. This Indian point of view was, m the abstract, quite 
sound nationalism but to many Britons it became an indefensible personal 
treachery. The unwillingness of the Congress party to support the war 
ejfforc was to many Britons the mark of the indifference of Indian political 
leaders to the fate of individual Batons. 

Some Britons have taken a similar point of view in respect to the 
differences between Hindus and Muslims in India. They feel that each 
group has tried to prosecute its own advantage at the expense of the 
other and at the expense of the British Government and that neither is 
genuinely committed to the welfare of the country as a whole. Conse- 
quently, there has been an attitude in some quarters that little is to be 
hoped for in the formation of an Indian union when a major party 
persists in placing immediate political advantage above the progress of 
the country as a whole. Thus, while the British have been disinclined to 
make an arbitrary compromise of differences on their own responsibility, 
and to impose upon India what they believe to be an equitable settlement, 
they have shown a growing impatience with the partisan distrust that 
has made an objective Indian view of any proposals impossible. 

There are some Batons who have lived in India for a considerable num- 
ber of years who do not believe that Indians in the mass are capable of 
accepting the democratic mode of government and making it succeed. 
They distrust Indian political demands and attribute to individual Indian 
political leaders motives of personal aggrandizement rather than motives 
of genuine patriotism. Fortunately, this point of view does not prevail. It 
does, however, influence the attitude of certain individuals and it evokes 
on the part of Indians a corresponding mistrust. 

These various points of view are elements in a political climate in which 
all changes must be discussed. It is obviously not a healthy climate. 
There is too little good will and too much ill will. It remains to be seen 
if the achievements of conscientious statesmanship can overcome these 
handicaps. It remains to be demonstrated that careful political planning 
and honest political commitment can overcome the difficulties imposed 
hy differences of opinion and by an atmosphere of dislike and distrust. 



IV. THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND 


India’s political problems, of course, do not exist in a watertight 
compartment. The kind of government that can be sec up must neces- 
sarily be dependent, m part, on the character of the country that is to be 
governed. In order, therefore, to take any adequate sort of stock of India s 
political prospects we are obliged to review briefly some of the economic 
and sociological conditions that must have an important bearing on the 
success or failure of any political experiment. 

India is no paradise by any definition. If its political problems arc diffi- 
cult, its economic ones are appalling and its sociological ones are woeful. 
India, by and large, is poverty-stricken, maladjusted to modern economic 
life, ill-prepared for the successful large-scale operation of what we con- 
sider to be the inevitably desirable political instruments. 

India is a big country. It has an area of a little over 1,500,000 square 
miles. That is about half the area of the United States. But even so, India 
is overppulatcd. One of India’s biggest problems is that there are simply 
too many Indians. In its area there live approximately 400,000,000 per- 
sons, one-fifth of the whole world’s population. India’s teeming millions 
really teem. There are not many large cities* Calcutta has more than two 
million inhabitants, Bombay has a million and a half, Madras and Hy- 
derabad less than a million. There are twenty-three cities in India with 
a population of more than 200,000. And for the rest, there is crowded 
on to the land in almost 800,000 villages an enormous mass of humanity. 

The population is increasing and it is increasing rapidly. India adds 
about five million persons a year to her total population. Tliat means that 
since the outbreak of the second World W^ar there have been as many 
persons added to India’s population as there are persons in the British 
Isles. The rate of ppulation increase is approximately 15 per cent pr 
dicennium, as oppsed to about 8 pr cent in the United States, and about 
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4 per cent m the United Kingdom. There is no reason to suppose that this 
population increase will slacken off at any time in the immediate future 
If anything, it will be accelerated. The birth rate in India is relatively 
high, about forty-five per thousand, as opposed to eighteen in the United 
States and sixteen in the United Kingdom, and it will be some very 
considerable time before this birth rate drops appreciably because of a 
changed standard of living. There is no particular moral or religious taboo 
on contraception in' India, but there is a very fixed adherence to the idea 
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that the function of the family is to provide a male heir. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that there will be artificial modification of the birth rate until 
there is a widely changed outlook m the whole of the society. 

In the meantime one of the characteristics of the impact of the Western 
world on India has been to lower the death rate and so provide a higher 
survival rate. The expectation of life in India is still low by our standards. 
It is only about twenty-nine years, but even so, infant mortality has been 
substantially reduced and the three great levelers of population: war, 
epidemic disease and famine have been pushed into the background. Un- 
der British rule, India has had one hundred years of domestic peace, and 
the foreign wars in which India has fought have provided very little al- 
teration m the population. Famine as a leveler of population ceased to 
exist with the creation of a network of railways so that food could be 
moved from surplus Provinces into deficit Provinces. The famine of 1943 
and the famine of 1946 are terrifying in their human aspects, but they 
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have had little effect upon the population cur\’c of the coiintiy as a whole. 
Approximately one and a half million persons died in tlic Bengal famine, 
but India’s population as a whole in that year increased by about four 
million. The most important of the epidemic diseases from the standpoint 

population leveling, such as cholera, bubonic plague and smallpox, 
have been brought under partial control, even if they have not been wiped 
out. But it is no longer an accepted thing that entire villages should dis- 
appear in the course of one epidemic. Cholera, in Bihar in 1946, was met 
with heroic efforts. 

It is in this field chat the most rapid advances can be expected in the 
immediate future. No government will stand by and look on idly W’^hilc 
epidemic disease takes one-tendi of the population. The general improve- 
ment in sanitation, increasing pressure against child marriage, provision 
of better diets, and the increasing intercourse between rural and urban 
areas, can all be expected to be reflected in an increase in survival rate and 
the expectancy of life, before changed conditions of living make any sub- 
stantial change in the birth rate. The result is that India’s population 
can be expected to continue to increase for some considerable period 
of time. 

India is, of course, predominantly an agricultural country. More than 
85 per cent of the total population is mral. The land is the source of liveli- 
hood. Increasing population puts increasing pressure on the land. And the 
result has been that by this time the relation of land to population has 
been forced down far below what we regard as a normal subsistence level 
India has about two-thirds of an acre of land in cultivation for each per- 
son. The American figure is 2.6 acres per person. An Indian family is ex- 
pected to live very profitably on four acres. The standard in the United 
States is about forty. This pressure has been increased by the fact that the 
characteristic mode of inheritance is fragmentation. Primogeniture is not 
the rule and it has been the practice for centuries to divide up the land 
equally among the sons. The result is chat land-holdings are in very tiny 
parcels, often not contiguous and only in a well-organized and closcly- 
knit village economy could cultivation be undertaken at all. Even so, it is 
uneconomical and contributes to the low yields that are characteristic of 
Indian agriculture. 
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BALANCE OF FOOD ECONOMY 

The result of this pressure on the land is a vety delicate balance m the 
total food economy of the country. India produces just about enough 
food to feed herself, at a relatively low level, if all conditions are favorable. 
When conditions cease to be favorable there is a food shortage. The total 
output of agriculture obviously is not directed merely to food supply. 
India has her major money crops — cotton, jute, tobacco. India is, there- 
fore, dependent to a degree on imports to redress a food unbalance. It is 
this factor that made the loss of Burma’s rice of deadly importance in 
India. 

i It is apparent that the general standard of living cannot be raised in 
India until some of the pressure is taken off the land. There must be larger 
cultivation per capita for the total population. There must be a smaller 
part of the population engaged in agriculture, and a larger part of the 
population engaged in goods and services. It is for this reason that econo- 
mists, both in India and elsewhere, have looked hopefully to large-scale 
industrialization as a part of the answer to India’s economic problem. 

I Some of that industrialization has already taken place. The cotton spin- 
ning and weaving industry is the largest from the standpoint of employ- 
ment. Second in importance is steel. Both of these industries have grown 
enormously in the last twenty-five years and made India the seventh 
country in the world, industrially. Thus far, however, industrialization 
has not kept pace with population increase. While the industries them- 
selves have grown enormously, and while the number of persons em- 
ployed in industry has multiplied year by year, the percentage of the 
population engaged in industry, as opposed to those engaged in agricul- 
ture, has actually declined. India’s nonindustrial population is, at the 
present time, some 87 per cent of the total. 

INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS 

There is room for far greater industrialization than has yet taken place. 
One vety large field, just opening up, is the processing of food products. 
The most important operation in this field is the processing of sugar. It is 
only within the last generation that India has become self-sufficient in 
sugar pmduction. Formerly, India exported raw materials to Java and 
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imported sugar that had been processed in Java. Javan cane (the famous 
P. O. J.) which was disease-resistant and gave a higher yieid than any of 
the Indian varieties, was successfully introduced m India some years ago, 
and its introduction was follow'cd by the building of sugar milling opera- 
tions. India has now become entirely self-sulEcient in the processing of 
sugar, and has enough volume and capacity that the countrv' is now op- 
erating under international agreed limitation. There is the possibility of 
considerable expansion in this field, arising from an increase in domestic 
consumption, but that rise m domestic consumption is contingent, in 
turn, on nonagncultural purchasing power. Once sugar is off the land, 
and m process of extraction and refining, it is a money crop. India’s pro- 
duction of sugar could be quadrupled and all of it consumed locally and 
the per capita consumption would still be only a fraction of that in the 
United States. India’s 400,000,000 persons use about a million tons of 
sugar a year. Our 140,000,000 use more than six million tons. 

There are other industrial operations associated with agriculture that 
should have a bright future in India. One of these is the badly needed pro- 
duction of inorganic fertilizer. India has large mineral deposits that can 
be used for fertilizers, but processes of extraction and distribution are still 
in their relative infancy. 

India has a volume of important minerals. It is the world’s major 
source of mica and graphites. It has, indeed, all the base metals. Thus far 
these mineral resources have not been exhaustively explored and there arc 
undoubtedly great sources of wealth still to be exploited. 

What obviously is required is a large scale diversification of industry, 
not merely the development of a few great key heavy industries. This will 
require time, ingenuity and capital. 

India requires a large transport industry actually to make these other 
developments feasible. India has a good railway network but is deficient 
in its highway network and even more deficient in motor vehicles. There 
have been some assembly plants in India, but there has not been the do- 
mestic manufacture of the internal combustion engine. This is an obvious 
key to a variety of transportation needs that have to be fitted into a new 
industrial picture. 

Part of the success of this industrialization will necessarily be depend- 
ent also on the finding of external markets, since the growth of indus- 
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tries will depend again on purchasing power. It is certainly not to be 
expected that the Indian peasant is going to pull himself up by his own 
boot straps. 

Some of those markets will probably be found in southeast Asia, some 
of them m the Middle East and possibly the east coast of Africa. In the 
immediate future, however, those markets are not large. India has a raw 
material basis to become the industrial supply center of all East Asia, but 
the processes that will start pumping India’s industrial products through 
the arteries of Far Eastern trade will necessarily be slow m formation. 

Industrialization is one of the answers to India’s population problem, 
but it IS only a partial answer and it will be slow in making its impact 
felt. 


INCREASING CULTIVATION 

The next logical thing to be done is the actual increase in areas under 
cultivation. One way to change the ratio of population to land is to bring 
more land in. India’s capacity in this respect has by no means been ex- 
hausted, There are still very large tracts of marginal land that can be re- 
claimed. Two things, however, will be necessary for such reclamation 
projects. The first is the very considerable extension of India’s system of 
irrigation. India’s 73,000 miles of irrigation canals, supplying 30,000,- 
000 acres, already constitute the largest system in the world, and another 
20,000,000 acres are irrigated from tanks and wells. But even that system 
must be enormously expanded if the agricultural potentialities ate to be 
realized. The second factor in reclamation is the question of fertility. 
Some of the and areas that would have to be brought in are not areas of 
naturally good soils. The sods would have to be budt up. This comes 
back again to the problem of creating a large-scale artificial fertilizer in- 
dustry that can produce its materials at a low enough cost that they can be 
used in very large quantity. 

Now in addition to the actual reclamation of lands that are at present 
marginal or arid, there is the possibility of increasing enormously the crop 
yield in present areas under cultivation. India has more land, for example, 
planted to sugar than any other country in the world. But any Hawaiian 
planter would go bankrupt in one year on Indian yields. India is one of 
the TOrld’s greatest wheat producers. The actual acre per acre wheat yield 
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in a normal year in India would be regarded as a disastrous crop yield in 
western United States or Canada. India has -vast cotton fields, but Ameri- 
can cotton farmers would die on the number of bales that the Indian 
villager can expect from his land. 

The problem of increasing yields has a varieiy of aspects. In the first 
place, many agricultural methods are still primitive. The work animal is 
the bullock, and his use is not economic or efficient. Power cultivation and 
the use of artificial femiizer arc, in most areas, completely beyond the 
economic reach of die individual farmer. In addition, he can be taught 
new methods of cultivation, but the methods that liave been handed 
down from gcneiarion to generation enjoy a sanctity chat makes them 
hard to change. 

The use of selected seed is gready restricted not merely by the ad- 
herence to old patterns of behavior, but also because the procurement of 
seed is usually involved in die matter of agricultural indebtedness. India’s 
internal agnciiltural debt is variously estimated at anywhere from four to 
ten billion dollars. Most of the villagers are permanendy in debt. In the 
case of the tenants the landlord is also the tax collector and the system of 
tenure is often only a very short step from oumght serfdom. The actual 
procurement of seed, therefore, is too frequendy a matter of adjustment 
between the debtor and his creditor, and the individual farmer is at the 
mercy of his landlord. 

There have been many experiments in India that have attempted to 
improve the quality and quantity of production. There is an outstanding 
agricultural experiment station at Allahabad that has been operated for 
many years by an American. There have been thousands of co-oprativc 
agricultural stations set up in India, but a great many of them have fallen 
by the wayside. The pattern is a familiar one: in the first year or two 
things go very well, up to about five years diere is a genuine improvement 
in the whole productive capacity of the community. Then gradually the 
effectiveness of the station begins to slack off. Persons become submerged 
in individual indebtedness outside of the credit co-operatives and eventu- 
ally the station closes. The general character of Indian agriculture is im- 
proving. Some communities, notably the Sikhs in the Punjab, have done 
efficient and profitable work in farming. But the improvement as a whole 
is pitifully slow. There must necessarily be very vigorous attention given 
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to an increase in productivity as well as increase in land i£ the food imbal- 
ance is to be redressed. 


India’s cattle 

It would seem on the face of it that the problem of fertilizer could be 
met successfully in India with natural and organic fertilizer, since India 
has one-third of all the cattle in the world. Actually, however, India’s 
cattle situation is such that this enormous herd, at least 150,000,000, 
is possibly a liability instead of an asset. In the matter of fertilization the 
Indian on the plains, having access to little wood and no coal, uses his 
cattle dung for fuel instead of for fertilizer. The loss to agricultural econ- 
omy is obvious. In many parts of India dung is also used for plaster in the 
Indian’s huts; and again, its use as a building material is uneconomic. In 
some parts of India it is also used for medicine. A large agricultural asset 
here is not being profitably employed because of acute need, as in the case 
of fuel, or because of habitual practices as in the other uses. 

Cattle are also employed as work animals and this of course cuts down 
their value in other fields. This has a conspicuous effect, for example, on 
the milk yield. The average per capita milk yield of cattle in India is less 
than a quart a day! Moreover, it is customary practice, in India, to breed 
heifers on the first heat, and this also cuts down yields. 

In addition to these factors, it should go almost without saying that 
the biggest element in the liability of the Indian herd is the sacredness 
of the cattle. The Hindu does not eat beef. Consequently, his cattle are 
supported by the fruit of his land and yield him in return services as work 
animals (and their service is not satisfactory) , but do not provide him 
with meat. Moreover, the catde are allowed to die of old age instead of 
being slaughtered at the proper time; furthermore, the improvement of 
herds by the killing of diseased cattle, by proper methods of castration and 
by selective breeding is simply taboo. It is possibly not an exaggeration 
to say that India’s cattle cost India a great deal more than they are worth. 
One American agriculturist went so far as to say that India would be 
agriculturally enriched if two-thirds of her cattle could be taken away 
over night. 

This cannot be done, of course, because of the fact that India’s essen- 
tial economy is tied up with India’s essential psychology. Modes of be- 
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haviof are dominated by rigid patterns of religion, superstition and taboo, 
and until there is complete freedom of indi\idual action it is extremely 
difficult to modify those modes of behavior at any one gn en point. 

The inability of the Hindu to use cattle for food is only one illustfation 
of the way in which the behavior pattern of the individual is defined by 
the whole structure of the society" in which he lives. The characteristic 
pattern of Hindu society is still the caste system, and while the caste sys- 
tem IS an outgrowth of adaptation to need, the needs ha\e changed, and 
the caste system in a modern society is an anachronism. 

THE CASTE SYSTEM 

It is essential to get the whole idea of caste into its proper focus. Caste 
was originally a division of function among individuals m the society. At 
the top were the teachers and priests, the Brahmin caste. Next m impor- 
tance came the warriors, protectors of this first caste. They arc called the 
Kshatriyas, but m modern parlance, they are very often associated witii 
the warlike kingdoms of the northwest and called the Rajputs. Below the 
level of these came the Vaisyas, who are traders and merchants; and then 
at the lowest level came the Sudras, who are the farmers and laborers. Out- 
side of the pale of stratification is the fifth group, the menials below the 
privileges of the caste system, commonly called the Untouchables. In 
official parlance they are called the Scheduled Castes, and often called the 
‘‘depressed classes.” 

Within this framework there arc many subdivisions based on occupa- 
tion, place of habitation, or ancestry, so that all of India has become 
woven over with this network of organization into which each individual 
presumably fits. His caste position dictates certain modes of bcliavior. It 
provides, for example, with whom he may cat; it dictates his marria^ 
(not necessarily within the limits of the given caste since some groups are 
exogamous and some are endogamous) . It has provided over many cen- 
turies a framework for Hindu society. Caste has been the means by which 
religious law has been enforced and the observance of caste and its taboos 
have been the mark of the acceptance of religious faith as a whole. It is 
useless to deny that caste met a definite need when it came into existence 
and that it provided, over a long period of years, a relatively high de- 
gree of stability for the Indian social state as a whole. 
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At the same time it is extremely likely that caste has outlived most of 
its usefulness. The defects of the caste system are usually illustrated by 
the unfortunate position of the Untouchables who are subject to its limb 
tatbns but deprived of its benefits. The Untouchable is in a doubly dis- 
advantageous position. He accepts the caste s}>'stem because he is a Hindu, 
but the caste system denies to him access to temples and denies to him the 
sharing of public wells. It imposes upon him a restriction to employment 
in trades or services that are regarded as below the level of those possible 
to caste Hindus. He is a menial who must undertake those tasks which 
too often give him real physical as well as spiiimal pollution, and he does 
not share in deriving from the system its compensatory benefits. 

One of the major difficulties of the caste system, however, is the fact 
that it does tend to freeze society into a given pattern. It makes change 
incredibly difficult. It sets up a completely artificial division between a 
social organization based on religious law and a political civilization based 
on civil law. There must, of necessity, be a permanent inner struggle in 
the life of every Hindu. Under those conditions the establishment of nor- 
mal political and social processes that do not even admit the possibility of 
such a dichotomy is extremely difficult. 

The caste system has another very grave drawback. It serves most con- 
spicuously to accentuate the differences between the various communities. 
The Muslims do not accept caste; the Sikh community rebelled against 
it several hundred years ago; the Untouchables are outside of it; the Chris- 
tians, of course, have resisted it; the Anglo-Indians have broken with it. 
As a result the acceptance of caste or the denial of it becomes the hallmark 
of a particular group within the society to which the individual feels that 
he belongs. Communal difference is not just a matter of difference in re- 
ligious faith. It is a difference in the acceptance or rejection of a specialized 
mode of life. The caste system is one of those modes and thus it perpetu- 
ates unnecessarily the open identification of one group as opposed to other 
groups. 


THE FUTURE OF CASTE 

The caste system is gradually going out. Many elements in modern 
»xicty necessarily have to cut right across caste barriers. The railways, for 
example, do not recognize a caste system. An individual can buy a first- 
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class ticket or a second-class ticket, or a third-class ticket, 01 a fourth-class 
ticket, but lie cannot buy a Brahmin ticket or an Untouchable ticket* In- 
dustrialization serves also to break into the caste system* Men of different 
castes and different levels in the caste system may be obliged to work on 
the same assembly line. The idea of Untouchabiliin’ or pollution is 
simply unthinkable in a large, compactly organized, industrialized opra- 
tion. The Indian Army has also been a veiy^ imprtant factor m breaking 
down some aspets of the caste system, especially in recent pars. Segrega- 
tion has been frowned on. It has been pssiblc to organize many units in 
which members of different castes were included and in which also Mus- 
lim and Sikhs have been included. The limits on this leveling process 
have been merely those of good practice, where efficiency could be pro- 
moted by segregation, segregation has been allowed. But segregation is 
no longer accepted as a principle m army organization as a whole. 

Obviously, the one thing that will do most to break down the caste 
system is universal, free, public, secular, nondiscrimmatoiy^ education. 
This is the real common denominator for the sociew, and the need for it 
forms one of the mainspnngs for the desire to set up a really efficient pro- 
gram of education for India. 

In addition to these inevitable factors that arc oprating against the 
caste system, there have been very strong individual efforts to break down 
its effectiveness. The most spctacular of these has been made by Gandhi 
himself. Gandhi has rejected the whole moral basis for the caste system. 
He has associated himself with Untouchables. He has crossed the bar- 
riers of caste repeatedly. He calls his magazine Haripn^ which is his 
own euphemism for Untouchables, since it means “Child of God.’* 
Gandhi has insisted, however, upon his essential Hinduism and his de- 
votion to the Hindu faith. He was by birth a caste Hindu, coming from 
the third large group. He is obviously not a Hindu in good standing 
now, because he has violated all of the rules prtaining to intercourse with 
the Untouchables. At the same time, he has observed a rigid vegetarian- 
ism and asceticism, and in many respets he is more Hindu than the 
Brahmin. He has persisted, however, in his insistence that the problem 
of the psition of the Untouchables is a moral and religious problem. It 
must be solved, he insists, by a reformation in the hearts of caste Hindus. 
Th^ must accept the Untouchables as their bmthers, in no way inferior 
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to themselves. Gandhi has sought to show how this can be done by his 

personal example to his followers. 

At the same time Gandhi has resisted violently any political organi- 
zation of the Untouchables as a group, or any recognition of them as a 
separate body. He has opposed any reservation of special seats for them 
in the legislatures, and any attempt to enforce their security through the 
operation or provisions of secular law. He holds that the identification 
of the group as a special community in Indian life perpetuates its disad- 
vantages. It is because of this fact that although Gandhi has devoted a 
great deal of his enthusiasm and efEorr to improving the status of the Un- 
touchables, he is not held in universal affection and esteem among the 
Untouchables themselves. It must have seemed curious, indeed, to many 
Americans to read that British-controlled police had to be called out in 
the suburb of Worli near Bombay to prevent a public demonstration 
against Gandhi by Untouchables when he proposed to make a demonstra- 
tion on their behalf by spending a night in one of their huts that had 
been cleaned especially for his habitation. 

A different point of view from Gandhi’s has been taken by Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, who is the acknowledged political leader of the Untouchable 
group. Dr. Ambedkar had the good fortune, as a boy, to obtain the sup- 
port of a powerful Indian Prince, the Gaekwar of Baroda, and his educa- 
tion in Great Britain and the United States was provided. He is a graduate 
of Cambridge University and has a degree also from Columbia. Dr. Am- 
bedkar, born an Untouchable Hindu, has now embraced the Sikh faith 
and his political career has been devoted to the cause of the Untouchables. 
He has undertaken to organize them into an effective political party to 
compel attention to their needs and further to redress their grievances 
through political processes. He was eventually invited into the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, as Member for Labor, by Lord Linlithgow. 

Naturally, Gandhi and Dr, Ambedkar are political opponents. They 
arc approaching the same problem from two entirely different directions. 

The ultimate position of the Untouchables in Indian society is depend- 
ent upon the degree to which individual, civil, and personal rights can be 
brought under the complete control of secular government rather than 
under the control of a system of caste and religious law. 

The Untouchables, however, are only the most dramatic aspect of the 
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caste system. The operation of the system as a whole perpetuates a mode 
of hfe that is based on an organization of society quite different from what 
we conceive of as normal, democraac processes. For good and bad the 
caste system is part of the political and social aspect of the Indian scene. 
It is not going to disappear this year or next. It has to be taken into ac* 
count as part of the background for India’s changing political structure, 

RELIGION AND LAW 

But, the question is often asked, if the persistence of superstition and 
taboo and of structures like the caste system is so obviously a retarding 
element in India, why has not British rule long since taken the necessary 
drastic steps to wipe them out? 

British policy, indeed, has followed an oppsite direction. That plicy 
has been based, in part, on the attempt to presetv^e a tradition of respet 
for all religious institutions. Queen Victona made this emphatic in her 
proclamation of 1858, She stated: 

We declare it to be Our Royal Will and Pleasure that none be m any wise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or ob- 
servances; but that ail shall ahke enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the law; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority 
under Us that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or wor- 
ship of any of Our subjects on pam of Our highest displeasure. 

It has been the historic habit of the Bntish, in the name of religious 
toleration, to interfere as little as pssible with customary law and prac- 
tice when the latter had a religious origin. It is only when accepted prac- 
tices so greatly outraged humanitarian instincts that they could not be 
ignored that some steps were taken. Three of those practices, relating 
directly to the position of women, have been direcdy combatted by the 
British and, in the last half century, by enlightened Indians, They are 
child marriage, female infanticide and widow suicide, or suttee. The last 
of the three was attacked by direct legislative decree under Lord Bcntinck 
and the decree has been enforced in the face of what was at first stubborn 
oppsition. Widow suicide probably still exists to some extent but it is 
no longer a required ritual. The self-immolation of the living widow on 
a husband’s funeral pyre has disappared. 

Quid marriage has been attacked by education and by local icgisla- 
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tion. As early as the middle of the last century the British brought to 
bear as much influence as they could against the whole system of child 
marriage but left the initiation of legislation against it to Indians them- 
selves. Today most of the Provinces and many of the States have rela- 
tively modern laws on the subject. The State of Indore, for example, has 
mken what may be regarded as a truly advanced position. Under its code 
the consummation of any marriage m which the bride is under fourteen 
years of age is punishable by not less than two years’ imprisonment of 
the collusive parties. Likewise no marriage in which the bride is under 
sixteen may be contracted or consummated without the consent of both 
parents of the bride and the local magistrate. 

Female infanticide has been hard to combat because its origin was 
economic as well as religious. The ritual exposure and abandonment of 
female children as part of a religious ceremony was attacked by direct 
legislation and the practice stopped. On the other hand it was exceedingly 
difficult to deal with secret infanticide whose origins were economic in the 
pressure of poverty. A common practice that was hard to stamp out, for 
example, was the killing of girl babies through the simple process of 
smearing the mother’s breast with opium. The method that was followed 
was a combination of education and the prosecution of cases of infanti- 
cide as simple homicides under the penal code. 

Enforcement of the normal penal code was also the mode employed 
to deal with another type of ritual killing, the practice of Thuggee, The 
Thugs, who were really organized highwaymen, were banded together 
loosely in the worship of the Goddess Kali, and dedicated to her their 
strangulation of unsuspecting travelers. The British met no opposition 
from the Indians on religious grounds when they prosecuted a vigorous 
campaign against the Thugs and wiped out the organization. 

The British have often been criticized because of their laissez faire 
policy in respect to customary law. They have justified themselves on 
the ground of religious noninterference. The result has been slower social 
progress on the one hand, but a tradition of religious and personal toler- 
ance on the other. 

The entire picture is changing rapidly for the better at the present time. 
Two important factors are at work. Indian-dominated legislatures and 
local governments have not hesitated to grapple with problems raised by 
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customary law even when religious lines were crossed and the Indians lia¥e 
been able to do with clear conscience what the British felt they could not. 
In the second place^ the opening of schools, the gradual breakdown of 
Purdah and the beginnings of plitical opportunity have brought Indian 
women into a new era. Their impact has been felt profoundly in social 
legislation and they have shown both competence and sensitivity. 

The actual modification of these structures of superstition, taboo and 
religious law will depend, in tlic last analysis, upon how successfully India 
can set up a system of public education. The approach to India’s problems, 
therefore, must come to grips with one of the largest and most difficult; 
that IS, the question of language and literacy. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERACY 

Any quick development of a compact Indian union has, furthermore, 
been retarded by the enormous diversity of languages and the relatively 
low degree of literacy. While it is a grave mistake to assume that this lan- 
guage division is an insuperable obstacle, nevertheless it is one of the 
problems that must be faced in the creation of a modern Indian state. 

There are altogether in India more than two hundred languages and 
dialects. Fourteen of these may properly be called major languages since 
they are the means of communication for very substantial population 
groups. Many Indians are admirably polylingual, especially when lan- 
guage variations and dialect variations are relatively small within a lim- 
ited area or when root stocks are closely associated. On the other hand, 
between some major languages, and indeed whole major language groups, 
there is complete mutual unintelligibility. 

‘India’s major languages are divided by virtue of history and geogra- 
phy into two classifications. The older of the two groups, the so-called 
*‘pre-Aryan,” is composed of the body of Dravidian languages that arc 
spken largely in the southern part of the pninsula. Invaders from the 
northwest brought in a second language family, the Indo-European, or 
Indo-Iranian group, and this takes m the whole of northern and western 
India, with the Ganges Valley, and extends southward somewhat below 
Bombay. The Indo-Iranian group is somewhat larger in its number of 
spakers than the Dravidian. 

These two language groups are totally different in origin. They arc, 
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moreover, completely separated in orthography since the Dra\iclian lan- 
guages have preserved their pre-Arv^an types of script. The Iiido-Iraman 
languages, on the other hand, are divided among themselves into two 
different script tjpes. One body uses scripts of Sanskritic origin, reading 
from left to right, and the other group uses characters of Arabic origin, 
reading from right to left. 

This script division is of particular importance because it applies to the 
largest single language in India, that is, Hindustani. Actually, Hindu- 
stani is not one language, but It is spoken b) approximately 140 
million persons, but within that number there is complete division into 
two written languages called Hindi and Urdu. Hindi is written in San- 
skntic character and Urdu is written in Arabic. 

There is not a great deal of difference between these two derivatives 
when the language is spoken. Persons who use Hindi can, with a little 
effort, make themselves understood in an Urdu-speaking community, 
and vice versa The two written languages, however, have no similarity 
and are mutually unintelligible. 

This Hindi-Urdu combination, however, affords the nearest thing to 
a Imgua franca for India. More than ten million persons are literate in one 
branch or the other of the language, and it can be used as general means 
of communication throughout the whole of the Ganges Valley, with the 
exception of the Province of Bengal. 

Bengal also uses an Indo-European language, called Bengali. It is a dis- 
tinct language and not an offshoot of Hindi. It is used by something more 
than sixty million persons, including the whole of the Province of Ben- 
gal, about half of the Province of Assam and a small part of the Prov- 
ince of Bihar. Bengali is important to India out of proportion to its size. 
In spite of the fact that it is the spoken language of only half as many per- 
sons as those who use the Hmdi-Urdu group, it has more than ten mil- 
lion literates. Consequently, as a written language, it is as imprtant as 
Hindi and Urdu combined. One reason for this is the fact that a veiy im- 
prtant part of the modern Indian ‘'revival of learning” took place in 
Bengal Province and some of the finest modem Indian literature has been 
written in Bengali. It was the language, for example, of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, and his influence iipn both language and literature should not 
be underestimated. 
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The next language in pomt of size m the Indo-European group is Bi- 
hari, the language of the Province of Bihar. It has approximately thirty 
million speakers, but not more than lo per cent of literacy. As a means 
of communication, therefore, it gives way to the preponderant Bengali 
on the cast and the Hindi-Urdu of the United Provinces on the west. 

Another Indo-European language of importance is a language of west- 
ern India. This is Marathi, with something over twenty million speak- 
ers and about four million literates. Marathi is one of the languages of 
Bombay Province, of the Central Provinces and of part of the Princely 
State of Hyderabad. This is one of the more developed and literate areas 
in India, and consequently the language becomes important. It should be 
considered, however, in connection with another western Indian lan- 
guage with which it often dovetails This is Gujerati, spoken by about 
one-fifth of the population of Bombay and used almost exclusively in the 
State of Baroda (one of the most literate of the States) , the West India 
States Agency and the Gujerat States. Marathi and Gujerati, although 
not mutually intelligible, have overlapped to such a degree geographically 
that they constitute something of a language group. 

Associated with Hindi-Urdu, and also following within the Indo- 
Iranian languages, is the language of the Punjab. This is called Punjabi 
and is spoken by approximately twenty million persons. Literacy within 
the language is a little bit better than i o per cent 

South of the Punjab area are the Rajputana States and they have their 
own separate language, Rajastani. It is used by something more than fif- 
teen million persons. Literacy in this area is not as high as in some others. 
Not more than one person in twenty who uses Rajastani can read and 
write. 

Another one of the Indo-European languages spoken by a border group 
is Oriya, the language of the Province of Orissa. It has just about ten 
million users and about lo per cent literacy. 

The same thing is true of Lantha which is spoken in the Northwest 
Frontier Province and in western Punjab. It is used by more than ten 
million persons and less than lo per cent of them are literate in the 
language. 
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1HE DRA VIDIAN GROl P 

The languages that we have been discussing so far arc those of north- 
ern and western India. Now we come to the large Dravidian groups. Most 
important of these is Telegu. It is spoken by about one-third of \Iadras 
Province, half of the State of Hyderabad, part of Mysom and some ad|a- 
cent areas. It has altogether about twentv -seven mil! ion speakers and 
something more than three million literates. Associated with it in the 
areas of use is another large Dravidian language, Tamil, witli about 
twenty-two million speakers and about 15 per cent literates. Tamil has 
also been widely used in areas of migration from southern India. There 
are, for example, Tamil-speakmg areas in Ceylon, in s()uth Burma, m 
Malaya and m the Fiji Islands. These two languages, Tamil and Telegu, 
together provide the means of communication for more than fifty mil- 
lion persons. 

Somewhat to the north of the area in which these languages are spoken, 
but still m the southern plateau area of India, there is another large Dra- 
vidian speech, Kanarese. It is spoken by more than thirteen million per- 
sons, of whom something less than two million are literate. South of the 
Kanarese group, and extending to the tip of the peninsula, is a language 
called Malayalam, with approximately ten million users. Because of the 
fact that this is one of the chief languages of the States of Travancore and 
Cochin, where there is the highest percentage of literacy m India, the 
number of literates in Malayalam is higher proportionately than in any 
other Indian language. It is approximately 35 per cent. 

On the face of it this seems like a formidable language pattern and a 
terrifying diversity. Actually, however, it is a less serious obstacle to 
progress than might at first be imagined. The saving factor here is the 
enormous size of each one of these languages. Each of these communftics, 
for example, is larger than the Swedish-speaking community or Dutch- 
speaking community in Europe. There are more people m the world, for 
example, who speak a language like Kanarese tlian there arc who spak 
Greek, There is, therefore, a means of communication and a means of be- 
ing intelligible in a very large community in each case. The vast major- 
ity of the population has no occasion to leave its community and the 
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Tamil-speaking villager m Madras has no more reason to know anything 
about Bengali than a Spanish peasant has to learn Polish. 

NEED FOR A LINGUA FRANCA 

The problem of intercommunication between these areas is the prob- 
lem of developing a Itngm franca along the higher levels. The largest 
such possible Itngm franca is the Hmdi-Urdu group that provides a 
working means of communication for more than a quarter of the popu- 
lation. It is not easy to extend this language group to southern India, how- 
ever, because of its complete difference in origin. 

This is the point at which English has assumed an importance in India 
out of all proportion to its actual size. Throughout all of India there ate 
approximately twenty-five million persons who have some knowledge of 
English That means that approximately 6 to 7 per cent of the whole In- 
dian population can understand some English words. Of this number, 
approximately one-third (about eight million) are genuinely literate. 
Now this one-third, in turn, is concentrated chiefly in the more impor- 
tant urban areas and along the line of communication. It is, as a result, 
quite possible to travel freely in India and to transact business with Eng- 
lish as the language of primary use. 

English is, in addition, the language of government. It is the language 
of higher education. It is the language of the upper courts. It is very 
largely the language of scientific research. It has had, therefore, an Im- 
mense impact on the intellectual life of the Indian community. 

The pattern of language in relation to education was established in 
the United Kingdom in the first quarter of the last century. There was a 
long and distinguished debate on the fashion in which an Indian educa- 
tional system should be established, and a contest between the so-called 
Occidentalist and Orientalist schools of thought. Under the leadership 
of Lord Macauiey the former group was eventually successful. It was 
determined that English should be the language of secondary and higher 
education. It was determined to leave primary education in the languages 
of the various communities. This decision has had the advantage of mak- 
ing a major volume of materials accessible to the secondary and advanced 
^mident, but it also has had the effect of retarding literacy as a whole. It 
ai«> retarded the actual progress in the Indian school system of individual 
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Indians since they were obliged to become bilingual from the outset. 
There is a generally accepted understanding of this difficulty in India, and 
the Indians look with complete sympathy on the case of the individual 
whose advanced education has been compromised bv language diffi- 
culties It is quite common practice among Indians to designate their 
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educational qualifications (even on their calling cards) with the phrase, 
“Failed Matric” or “Failed B.A.” That means merely that a person 
has gone through an educational system in a foreign language up to a 
given point, but was not able to pass the examination at one stage or 
another. 

The attack on illiteracy as a whole is a necessary part of any {banning 
for political and social growth in India. At the present time in all of In- 
dia there are approximately twelve persons out of every hundred who can 
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read and write in some way. The percentage among men is nineteen; 
among women, about five. These percentages, however, do not reflect a 
uniform pattern for all of India. In the urban areas, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, for example, 50 per cent of the population is literate. In some pro- 
vincial areas the percentage of literacy is less than ten and in some areas 
the percentage of literacy among women is less than one. There is no uni- 
form variation, moreover, between the Provinces and the States Literacy 
is slightly higher in British India than it is in the States. But this reflects 
a very low percentage in some of the backward States because of the high 
proportion of literacy that we have already noted in the States of Travan- 
core and Cochin and in Baroda. It is significant in this connection that in 
these States there is a disproportionately large number of Christians and 
English speaking persons. 

The actual place of literacy or illiteracy within a society is capable of 
much misunderstanding It must be remembered, in this connection, that 
85 per cent of all of India’s people are villagers for whom a knowledge of 
reading and wnting is of relatively little importance in any case. Literacy 
as a cultural factor may be greatly over-estimated in a Western country 
with its extreme concentration on the printed word. It has been truly said 
that there is no demonstrable connection between literacy and intelli- 
gence, and that holds true for India. 

LITERACY AND DEMOCRACY 

On the other hand, the political aspect of the problem of illiteracy 
makes it a grave one. It is presumed that the desirable form of govern- 
ment for the India of the future is some type of democracy. Now democ- 
racy presupposes the expression of group opinion and of gtoup will on 
matters of idea and personality. In a democracy there are differences of 
opinion on questions of policy and a majority within the society expresses 
its judgment on those differences. It does this, in some instances, by 
passing directly upon the issues themselves in the form of referenda and 
plebiscites, and in other cases, by passing upon the selection or rejection 
of individuals who are known to espouse certain principles. 

It is manifestly very much easier to obtain a judgment on a given issue 
from the whole body of a citizenry if the individuals in that citizenry can 
read and wntc. It is very much easier to hold an election if the names of 
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candidates can be printed and can be read by persons who arc to vote for 
them. It should be stressed, however, that this is a functional and not a 
cultural aspect of literacy. It relates direcdy to the business of governing 
in the form that we believe to be desirable. 

There are practical ways in which some of these difficulties can be over- 
come. The first and most obvious one is the use of a graduated suffrage. 
Within the limits of the village, it is not necessary for the individual to 
be able to read and write in order to judge the qualifications of candidates 
for the local headman or the local council. Then, as the areas of represen- 
tation are enlarged, graduated qualifications for the suffrage can be intro- 
duced, including that of literacy. The ideal in a democracy is imivcrsal 
adult suffrage on all issues, both local and national. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that such an ideal can be attained until there is some uniformly in- 
telligible means of communicating ideas. Until that ideal is reached, it is 
possible to use the practices of democratic selection and of representation 
at different levels. 

This is precisely what has been worked out in practice already through 
the instrument of qualifications for the suffrage. The principle, liowever, 
can be extended even more widely, and even at this stage machinery can 
be established so that every adult votes for something or someone at some 
stage on the political ladder. 

Another means of tackling the problem politically is through the 
wider use of the spoken word. The largest single instrument for that pur- 
pose is radio broadcasting. There are nine broadcasting stations in India, 
operated both individually and as a network. They can reach every part 
of the country. It has therefore been a part of the Government’s program 
for enlarging the plitical field to distribute receiving sets to villages 
throughout India and to bring to literally millions of persons, by means 
of the spoken word, ideas and issues that they could not obtain from the 
printed page. Such a program can be extended almost indefinitely. It 
will face the objection, however, that the ideas and issues so presented to 
the public will necessarily be modified by the plitical beliefs and the po- 
litical interests of chose who control the broadcasting units. Up to tlic 
present time this control has been the Government of India. It will not 
be suggested, I believe, that the presentation of an organized group of po- 
litical ideas by a government in pwer can afford a permanently satisfac- 
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to£y substitute for the free interplay of ideas and opinions originating 
from individuals and groups within or without the structures of govern- 
ment itself. 

Word of mouth and visual education have also been widely used in the 
form of traveling vans that have moved from village to village with pic- 
torial displays, motion pictures, speakers and interpreters, whose func- 
tion it was to bring to more remote areas some knowledge of what was 
happening in other parts of the country and of the world. This mode of 
approach is also subject to the same criticism that can be leveled against 
a broadcasting program. It is a controlled rather than a free mode of politi- 
cal education. 

From the political point of view, therefore, it seems unlikely that rapid 
advance can be made in the practice of democracy until a direct attack is 
made on illiteracy as a whole. The scope of the success of that attack may 
determine, m the long run, the ability of the Indians to set up a genuinely 
democratic government that accords in some measure with our own ideas 
and our own ideals for India. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

If literacy is an important tool to be used in the fashioning of democ- 
racy, it is equally important in India because of its close relation to an- 
other one of India’s sociological problems, that is, the problem of public 
health. It is very much easier to cany out a large-scale program for the 
improvement of the health of an Indian community if at least a consid- 
erable part of the people involved can read the information on a poster 
or the label on a bottle. And public health is one of India’s greatest 
problems. 

The normal expectancy of life in India, as Has already been said, is 
about twcniy-nine years. Infant mortality in the charted areas runs regu- 
larly between 150 and 200 per thousand living births. Most of the im- 
portant tropical diseases are endemic in India. Some of them are regularly 
epidemic. The larger causes of death from disease are diseases of the di- 
gestive tract, including Asiatic cholera, respiratory diseases, with a high 
incidence of tuberculosis, and parasitic disease, including malaria. To 
most of these some degree of resistance has been built up over the cen- 
turies and so, curiously enough, the most serious single epidemic in In- 
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dia’s -modern history was the epidemic of influenza in igi8. \Iore clian 
ten million persons are believed to have died, cither directly or indirectly, 

as a result o£ this epidemic. 

But fight at the bottom of the whole problem of public health in India 
is the basic problem of poverty, Xfost of the disea«;es of the digestive tract 
are filth diseases; so as a rule, is smallpox, also a scourge in India. Parasitic 
diseases, such as bubonic plague, for example, reflect, as a rule, cither a 
low standard of living or indifference to sources of infection An excellent 
case can be made to demonstrate that the incidcn4.e of tuberculosis itself, 
in a community as a whole, is an index of deficient diet. Leprosy is a filth 
and standard-of-Iiving disease, primarily. 

Now when we get beyond this oversimplification that says, m effect, 
that poor people have a habit of getting sick and well-to-do people don’t, 
we come to the fact that the control of most of the larger killers has to be 
carried out by widespread community effort. 

The first thing that is required is a complete overhaul of the country’s 
entire system of sanitation. Indians, individually, are extraordmanly 
clean. Collectively, from the medical point of view, they are intolerably 
dirty. What is required to change that is a drastic renovation of all of the 
accepted means of sewage disposal and a completely changed outlook on 
the part of entire communities toward the subject of collective cleanliness. 
This is not possible unless there is an enormous nationwide program of 
public education in the ABC's of preventive medicine. Such a program 
would naturally use literacy as its first convenient weapon. 

We found that out in the Philippines when we discovered that die 
most effective centers for changing the health habits of a community 
were the local schools. 

It should be noted, of course, that the adoption of a large-scale pro- 
gram of scientific, controlled public health would necessarily run into the 
whole volume of superstition and taboo that controls so much of Indian 
life. The modem medical man in India is confronted not only with ap 
palling ignorance of some of die simplest mlcs of hygiene; he faces also 
restrictions of the caste system and practices such as the seclusion of 
women. It has been difficult, up to the present time, to recruit the nec- 
essary cadres of nurses and impssibic in many cases for medical attend- 
ants to cross the barriers of caste or the barriers of seclusion of women. 
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There is, in addition, an entire body of “ancient medical practice*’ that 
has the sanction of religions law. Frequently the practice of modern medi- 
cine has come into direct collision with this body of medical thought. 
While it IS extremely likely that m this body of medical practice there are 
manv things that have been worked out empirically, and that have great 
value, the resistance of each group to the other has thus far made any syn- 
thesis impossible. 

Few questions are asked more frequently than the one, “Why has not 
Britain, m 150 t ears of occupation, done something about cleaning up 
the frightful situation in respect to public health The answer is that a 
great deal has been done. There are several thousand hospitals and medi- 
cal centers in India. There are more than 250,000 reasonably qualified 
medical practitioners. There are approximately 80,000 nurses. But they 
are coping with a problem so gigantic in its scope they have not been 
able to make spectacular headway. To do a really successful cleaning-up 
job in India would require in the beginning putting about 300,000,000 
persons in quarantine. The Government of India has never had the funds 
or disposition to undertake any such program. 

At the present time one of the most serious and difficult medical prob- 
lems in India, for example, is the high incidence of malaria. It can be 
treated by the distribution of anti-malanal specifics, and that, in itself, 
would mean the distribution of approximately one hundred million grains 
of quinine or its equivalent daily. In addition to that, it would be neces- 
sary to institute nationwide mosquito control, and at the very minimum 
this would require a field force of a quarter of a million persons. It could 
be done, but it can’t be done at the present level of India’s resources and 
available manpower for the job. 

Smallpox can be disposed of with a nationwide program of continued 
vaccination But that means the vaccinating of a quarter of a billion per- 
sons. And a very considerable part of the number can be expected to be 
extremely resistant to the idea of vaccination until its merits have been 
proved. 

Those are typical of the problems that have to be faced in the field 
of public health. They are not small-scale operations — they are gigan- 
tic. Once they are surveyed, the question becomes not “Why hasn’t some- 
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thmg been done?’*, but ‘*How, indeed, has it been possible, under the 
circumstances, to accomplish so much?** 

It is precisely because of the gigantic scope of the problem chat indi- 
vidual Indians throughout the country must he enlisted in a general pro- 
gram of changing the whole concept of public health. This can be done 
only if there is some reasonable means of reaching the public as a whole. 
This comes back, in turn, to the dissemination of information and thus 
to the problem of illiteracy. 

What all this adds up to is that a new government is being projected 
for a country of 400,000,000 persons in which there is abject poverty, 
large illiteracy, a high death rate, a lack of the easy means to change the 
minds of the whole society and a basic conflict between religious and civil 
law that IS reflected in the survival of a vast system of suprstidon and 
taboos. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that those who are project- 
ing this new government are insensitive to the gravitj’' of these problems. 
Actually, in the course of the last twenty years, there has been a contin- 
ued concentration on planning for India’s future. There is a Government 
Department of Planning, and it has projected many proposals to deal 
with various phases of these sociological problems. 

The first field m which plans have been laid extensively is the attack 
on poverty. The first thing that is necessary at this point is the modifica- 
tion of agricultural methods and large-scale agricultural development 
throughout the whole of the country. The propsals that have been made 
thus far contemplate an initiative taken by the Government. 

It has been proposed that the Central Government appropriate and 
spend, within the next fifteen years, approximately three billion dollars 
m a concerted drive to double India’s agricultural production. This pro- 
gram has two general objectives. The first is to bring more land into 
cultivation, and the second is greatly to increase tlie yields of already exist- 
mg agricultural areas. Bringing more land into production involves a gi- 
gantic increase in India’s area under irrigation. Some of this can be done 
by increasing the mileage of the already existing irrigation canals. Some 
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of it has to be done by the building of reservoir tanks and the driving 
of deep wells. The Department of Agriculture estimates veiy*^ conserva- 
tively that India’s arable land can be increased by one-sc\cntii within 
a reasonably short space of time if money can be spent on irrigation 
projects. 

The second phase of this agricultural program, tliat is, increasing agri- 
cultural output, is largely a matter of changing some methods of cultiva- 
don. The most important single thing here is the need for an immense 
increase m the use of fertilizers, both natural and artificial. An increase in 
the use of natural fertilizers with India’s immense cattle herd has two 
phases. First, the Indians must be taught to make better use of their ma- 
nures. This means an end to the practice of using dung for plaster and 
medicine. The other phase is a creation of better fuel sources so that it will 
not be necessary to use dung for fuel. Many of the village areas, particu- 
larly in the plains, are badly depleted of forests and consequently it is es- 
sential to build up forest areas and to develop coal resources so that more 
economic fuels will be available. The Government of India hopes, within 
fifteen years, to increase the whole forest area m India by about 25 per 
cent through replanting proj'ects. Jt is nccessaiy to put under forest an 
additional 100,000 square miles in India. 

The development of new forest reserves and of coal reserves for fuel 
necessitates also a veiy considerable increase in the means of transporta- 
tion and communication if those resources are to be made available to the 
villages that need them. There must be, consequently, an expansion of 
India’s railway network and a very large scale road-building program. In- 
dia has more than 40,000 miles of railway, but these do not reach a tenth 
of the Indian villages. India has something less than 300,000 miles of 
highways, but there are 800,000 Indian villages. There arc almost three 
villages for every mile of toad. The Government, consequently, has put 
forward a program that involves the building of 400,000 additional miles 
of main highways. These are to be linked and connected, in mm, by 
provincial feeder roads. The Central Government would sustain the cap- 
ital cost of the main highways and the individual Provinces and com- 
munities would be respnsible for the subsidiary means of communica- 
tion. The cost of this program is estimated at something under two 
billion dollars. 
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An ambitions railway development plan has also been laid out. This 
plan calls for an expenditure of approximately a billion dollars over the 
course of se\^eo years. The first phase of this plan has already gone into 
affect with the expenditure of $123,000,000 for the year 1946. 

An important item in the main-line program for 1946 to 1947 is the 
provision of staff quarters and staff welfare works. A sum of $6,300,000 
was set apart for this purpose, the provision for staff quarters alone being 
$3,920,000. A housing committee set up by the Railway Board toured 
the various Provinces and made its recommendations. 

The renewal of track including rails, cross-ties and ballast absorbed 
about a quartet of the total budget for the year. Realignments and re- 
modeling of yards and stations and increasing line capacity by doubling 
of track in certain sections was expected to absorb $7,500,000, while 
about $3,000,000 was earmarked for raising the existing standard of sig- 
naling and in general improvement in railway communications. Addi- 
tional tele-communications and wireless circuits are to be provided. 

The largest single item of expenditure for 1946 was purchase of roll- 
ing stock, for which about $33,000,000 was set aside. This was for loco- 
motives, coaches and freight cars. 

Amenities to the public, for which a considerable sum was also ear- 
marked, included raising and lengthening of platforms, provision of foot 
overbridges and covers over the platforms, new and improved waiting 
rooms, better water supply and improvements to station buildings, ware- 
houses and approaches. 

Provision was also made for the restoration of lines, dismantled during 
the war, for new construction and for engineering and traffic surveys for 
new lines. 

Now in addition to bringing better fuels to the villages, it is planned 
to increase output by the large-scale introduction of artificial fertilizers. 
India has, fortunately, very considerable mineral deposits that can be used 
in this field. They have not as yet been widely developed. The present 
plans include the erection of a factory to produce sulphate of ammonia 
in the Province of Bihar. This factory is expected to have an annual ca- 
pacity of about 350,000 tons. There are also large natural deposits in 
Central India, and it is planned to utilize these to bring production up to 
prhaps a half million tons annually within a short period of time. 
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however, does not reach the long-range needs which arc estimated at not 

iess than 300,000,000 tons a year. 

American capital and skill have been enlisted to join with the British in 
this enterprise. 


USE OF CO^PERATTV'ES 

Better means of cultivation involve two things. There is, first, the 
need for an understanding, on the part of the cultivator himself, of the 
desirability of changed methods. The most effective means taken so far 
to increase this knowledge has been the opration of cooprative agricul- 
ture stations. Approximately 80,000 of these have been put into opra- 
tion over the last twenty years and in some areas they have been reason- 
ably successful. The second way in which this problem must be attacked 
is the provision of credit so that the cultivator can actually afford to use 
better methods. He needs farming machinery and he needs selected seed. 
These will not be available unless he has funds at his dispsai for purchas- 
ing them. Co-operative rural credit is the only hop in sight to meet this 
problem. 

A reconstitution of village life throughout India, geared to a higher 
standard of living, means also the necessity for a very much larger volume 
of cheap pwer. At the present time manpwer and bullock pwer arc 
used characteristically because they are cheaper than gasoline or clcctncity. 
In how far India’s petroleum resources can be developd so as to place on 
the market a large supply of ptroleum fuel at low cost cannot yet be 
determined. Thus far the resources of Burma and the Middle East have 
not yet been reflected in any rise in the standard of living through die 
use of petroleum fuels among the poor classes of India. There is no Ford 
on the farm in rural India. 

In the immediate future there is more pssibility of electrical develop 
ment than of a very rapid spread of internal combustion engines, since it 
can be done collectively. India has good sources for hydroelectric pwer. 
In the north of India there arc snow-fed streams whose flow is comtant. 
Thus far, however, the development of these pwer resources has been 
meager. The United States, for example, generates in any given week 
more electric current than is used in the whole of India in a year. And 
even that picture of India, with a fiftieth of the American current re- 
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sources, is inadequate, because of the fact that a vei:^^ large part of India’s 
elcctncity is absorbed in the larger cities. Bombay and Calcutta alone 
take 42 per cent of the total electric output of India. 

This is a field in which there is opprtunity for very large expansion 
but like the other fields that we have mentioned, this expansion is de- 
pendent upon capital outlay. Some of that capital is available in India 
and some of it must be brought in from abroad. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The introduction of large-scale power development brings up once 
more the question of what can be done in the way of providing a very 
considerable industrialization in India. This also has been the subject 
of much study and of ambitious planning. The largest of these plans 
is the so-called Bombay Plan for India’s industrial development. This 
plan contemplates the designation of certain special industries as es- 
sential to the national interest. If private capital is not forthcoming to 
develop such industries, the government will step in, provide the neces- 
sary capital and insure, through planned purchases, a market for part of 
the output. 

The Bombay Plan is only one of several means of approach to the 
whole question of industrialization. With or without it, India will be 
obliged to move forward in the transformation of her raw materials into 
consumer goods. The Indian steel industry, for example, is prepared now 
to go ahead with a general program of manufacture of locomotives and 
of all of the essential parts for Indian shipbuilding. There is available ma- 
terial and the opportunity for developing an aviation industry in India. 
Some of the groundwork for this was laid during the war, and there is a 
large chain of landing fields and the beginning of a system of communi- 
cation that can be used to make India vigorous and important in the com- 
mercial air transport field. 

In the whole field of industrialization, India has not gone fast enough 
to outpace population increase, and it has not as yet been geared to any 
assured market. The proponents of rapid industrialization believe that In- 
dia can and will become the natural supplier of fabricated goods for the 
whole of southeast Asia. Thus far, however, the political situation in vari- 
ous Asiatic countries has been so disturbed that it has been impossible to 
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bring raw material production back to sufficient levels that a purchasing 

power potential could be even estimated. 

In the long run the natural market for processed goods in India is the 
domestic market. There are, after all, four hundred million Indians, and 
the standard of living is presumably to be changed by modifications of 
the country’s economy as a whole. More and more different items will 
presumably be taken out of the luxun-^ class and go into die necessity 
class as the life of the Indian villager changes. In the meantime, how- 
ever, normal purchasing power does not exist in those villages. Their pro- 
ductive capacity extends only to the supply of the barest living minimum. 
Obviously, if India’s domestic market is to provide the backbone for 
large industrialization, there must be much larger credit oprations than 
any that have been conceived of at the present time. 

What is planned, in effect, is a modification of the whole character of 
Indian life at the village level as well as in the cities This comes back 
once more to problems like those of public education, public health and 
the changing of long-standing attitudes and outlook. One of the keys to 
this is obviously the institution of a completely different educational 
pattern. 


A PLAN FOR EDUCATION 

It is for this reason that much interest has been attached to the pro- 
gram, announced early in 1945, for the provision of a nation-wide system 
of free, uniform, compulsory, public education for all of India. This is 
the plan worked out and submitted by John Sargent, Advisor on Educa- 
tion to the Government of India. 

It represents some very important departures from previous educa- 
tional policy. In the first place, it comes to grips at once with the prob- 
lem of primary education. It provides that there shall be free, compulsory, 
public, secular education for all children in British India from the ages 
of six to fourteen. That education is to be conducted in the vernacular 
languages. The actual choice of the languages to be used will depend in 
part upon the teacher talent and textbook material available. At one point 
in the planning, it was fixed arbitrarily at twenty-two, but this will un- 
doubtedly be modified in practice. 

The program calls for a cadre of 800,000 teachers in the beginning. 
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This would gradually be increased until, at the end of forty years, there 
would be in India 1,800,000 teachers responsible for the instruction an- 
nually of fifty-two million pupils. Of this group, it is estimated that one 
in five would go on for high school instruction after fourteen years, and 
that eventually about 250,000 would attend university. Eventually, it 
would be necessary to set up a large number of training schools and col- 
leges to provide approximately two million non-graduate teachers for 
teaching primary levels. 

The cost of this program will presumably be considerably less than it 
would be if it were established m the Western world. At the levels indi- 
cated it contemplates an expenditure of a billion dollars a year after the 
plan IS in operation. Indians have suggested that the willingness of Indian 
teachers to accept relatively low compensation levels would make it pos- 
sible to carry out such a program even within the limits of India’s national 
income, as it is foreseen at the present time. 

There are, however, many large problems that have to be faced m put- 
ting a plan of this sort into operation. Some degree of uniformity m 
teachers’ requirements and instruction standards is desirable. This, how- 
ever, must be accomplished in spite of the diversity of the languages em- 
ployed. Textbooks, for example, will have to be printed in not less than 
a dozen languages, and probably In twice that number. Teacher training 
will have to take place in different geographical and language areas, and 
a system of supervision will be required to co-ordinate the diverse ele- 
ments that are a necessary part of such a program. 

There has been much criticism of British policy in the past because not 
enough was done in the field of education. Since the Sargent plan was 
promulgated, that cnticism has been shifted to the opposite extreme, 
with the insistence that what was planned was far too formidable. Both 
of those attitudes are open to question. The frequent statement that 
* ‘nothing” has been done about education in India is far from the truth. 

There are several hundred thousand primary and secondary schools in 
India. There are seventeen universities, several hundred colleges and sev- 
enty-odd technical schools on the higher level. The great Muslim Uni- 
versity at Aligarh and the equally distinguished Hindu University at 
Benares are justly famous. 

TIk progress that has been made, in recent years especially, is eloquent 
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testimony to die concern that those in authority have felt and to the eager- 
ness with which all of India has responded to the attempts to improve 

educational conditions. 

What has been done, however, has not \ec been on a sufficiently large 
scale to grow quickly and easily into the final phases of the battle against 
illiteracy. The lack of compulsion, the lack of uniformity, and the lack of 
a system of fully supported secular public education have limited the ef- 
fectiveness of the facilities that already exist. 

Let us take the school year 1936 to 1937 as an example of how the 
pattern of education relates to the large problem, since that was prior to 
the disturbances of the war, but well after widespread facilities were 
available. 

In that year there were, in India, approximately 60,000,000 children 
in the school-age group. Of these, just about one-fifth (the exact figure 
was 11,985,986) were in school. There, at the outset, would be the pre- 
sumptive means for making roughly 20 per cent of the population liter- 
ate. But of those roughly 12,000,000 — ^5,188,601 were in the first grade. 
The casualty between first and second grade was heavy; 2,355,418 were 
m the second grade. By the third grade this dropped to 1,722,292. In the 
fourth grade there were i ,214,504 and m the fifth only 703,628. 

Working literacy cannot be assured with less than five years of school- 
ing, and thus the impact of the system on solving the problem has been 
drastically lessened. It was this factor, as well as other considerations, that 
led Mr. Sargent and his associates in framing a new plan to insist chat In- 
dia must have free and compulsory education, at least through the six to 
fourteen age group, and that it must be made nation-wide. In making his 
recommendations, Mr. Sargent said, in this connection: 

Apart from the extremely slow progress which had been made before the 
war, the present system does not provide the foundations on which an effec- 
tive structure could be erected; in fact, much of the present rambling edifice 
will have to be scrapped in order that something better may be substituted. A 
second possible misconception is that some half-way house of a less expensive 
type can be found between what now is and what this report advocates. The 
answer to this is that the minimum provision which could be accepted as con- 
stituting a national system postulates that all children must receive enough edu- 
cation to prepare them to earn a living as well as to fulfil themselves as indi- 
viduals and discharge their duties as citizens. It also requires that those with 
the requisite capacity should be further trained to fill positions of responsibility 
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io all walks of life It has been suggested by some of those who shrink from 
the financial implications of going the whole way, that education might be 
limited to all the children m some places only. Even if such a differentiation 
could be regarded as compatible with the claims of social justice, it is diiEcult 
to see how the selection in\oived could be fairly made: If there is to be any- 
thing like equality of opportunity, it is impossible to justify providing facilities 
for some of the nation’s children and not for others. In the first place, therefore, 
a national system can hardly be other than universal. Secondly, it must also 
be compulsory, if the grave wastage which exists today under a voluntary sys- 
tem is not to be perpetuated and even aggravated. And thirdly, if education is 
to be universal and compulsory, equity requires that it should be free and com- 
monsense demands that it should last long enough to secure its fundamental 
objective. 

A word of warning based on experience elsewhere is necessary against any 
proposal on economic grounds to apply compulsion only up to the end of the 
Junior Basis (Primary) stage m the first instance and then to extend it gradu- 
ally upwards, as circumstances suggest or finances permit. It is true that this 
method has been followed m England and other countries but those who have 
had experience of it know how much inefficiency and waste it has entailed. It is 
significant that for this very reason, Education Authorities in England are still 
wrestling, over 70 years after the passing of the Education Act of 1870, with 
the task of reorganizing the lower storeys of the educational structure. Further- 
more, basic education from 6-14 is an organic whole and will lose much of its 
value, if not so treated; m any case an education, which lasts only five years 
and ends about the age eleven, cannot be regarded as an adequate preparation 
either for life or livelihood. If, as would appear to be the case, a universal 
compulsory system of basic education can only be introduced by stages, the 
progression should clearly be from area to area and not from age to age. 

This is an ambitious program. It can be carried out. But it should be 
remembered that a plan of this sort is roughly the equivalent of planning 
for free, compulsory, public education in the whole of Europe west of 
Russia. 

This educational program, like the Bombay Plan for industry, and 
like the Departmental Plan for Agriculture, presupposes two things: It 
requires a continuing high level of available revenue. The Government 
cannot carry on these operations unless It has money to spend. In the 
second place it presupposes authoritative, responsible and accepted Cen- 
tral Government to make fhe expenditures. All of these programs have 
been laid out on the framework of the existing Government of India. 
That Government is the British-sustained regime. It has stability. It has 
authority. It is a strong Central Government in every sense of the word. 
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Now those functions must be transferred to an Indian union. The 
strength and the authority of such a union are still to be determined. If 
the fields of popular education, of industrial development, of niral credit, 
power resources, radio broadcasting and public health arc reserved to the 
various units of an Indian federation, as has been proposed, it is obvious 
that these programs of a Central Government cannot possibly be carried 
out. Each one will necessarily be split up, Province hy Province, and in 
each case its success will depend upon the amount of local revenue that is 
available. 

The question of economic and sociological change in India is therefore 
contingent in part upon the form of government that is devised, upon 
the powers that are allocated to that government, upon how much money 
it can collect in taxes and how much authorization it can get from its 
electorate to spend that money. 

India’s problems then become political as well as sociological and eco- 
nomic. What is the chance of an Indian union Will it be strong? Can 
it collect the several billion dollars required for these projected public ex- 
penditures? Can it function effectively to transform the face of India as 
a whole? Can government effect these essential changes in “changeless” 
India? 



V. ELEMENTS OF DIVISION 


1. Moderates and Extremists 

The involved and often bitter struggles that have been part of 
the approach to constitutional change in India arc, in part, a reflection of 
differences of opinion and social structure within India, many of which 
have persisted over a long period of years. The ground for a federal union 
must necessarily be purchased at the price of compromising divergent 
points of view. Actually this process of attempted compromise has been 
in progress for a long time and some of the compromises have been ex- 
tremely difEcuIt to reach. 

The division of India into its characteristic religious communities has 
been widely publicixed in the United States. There are some other divi- 
sions, however, less obvious than this that have had an important effect 
in retarding the growth and change of political institutions. 

It has been a fixed British position, throughout most of the last twenty- 
five years, that the modification of India’s political structures should be 
the product of Indian thought. This would have been feasible and rela- 
tively easy if there had been some degree of unity in India’s political think- 
ing. But during the time that the Indians were coming into the approach 
to this task, there grew up and eventually persisted in India a major divi- 
sion in political philosophy that stultified political thought and paralyzed 
progress. 

Tills IS the artificial division of India into two political groups com- 
monly called ‘‘moderates” and “extremists.” Those names have been 
inaccurate in recent years and the terms that would more nearly corre- 
spond to groups of thought as they have functioned in Indian political 
society would be “Liberal Non-Partisan” and “Congress Nationalist” 
party. 

It was, as we have pointed out, the avowed objective of British policy 
in India to associate an increasingly large number of Indians with the 
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functions of government. Cartying out this policy presupposed chat the 
Indians themselves would wish to be so associated. It was presumed, per- 
haps too naively in the beginning, that all that was required was to pro- 
vide some sort of machiner}^ through which Indians could take a pro- 
gressively larger place in administration and legislation. 

The Congress party itself was evolved in the beginning as an unofficial 
part of such machinery. It was actually organized in the latter part of the 
last century through the efforts and under the leadership of a British civil 
servant, Alan Octavian Hume, Its avowed purpose was to bring Britons 
and Indians together in the cause of service to the countr}*, to attract p:r- 
sons possessing natural political talents and to give to such persons within 
the organization some scope for their leadership. 

TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

In the beginning, therefore, the Congress party was strictly a cooper- 
ative institution designed to effect improvement and change in India’s 
political structures through joint efforts of Britons and Indians. This pat- 
tern was followed for about twenty-five years During that rime Indian 
participation in the affairs of the Congress party became increasingly 
strong and self-confident. The party evolved from a consultative group 
to a political instrument. By 1916 there had developed, within the party, 
two distinct schools of political philosophy. One group, the “moderates,** 
to which reference has been made, believed that the most effective way 
to bring about changes in India was to work with and through the exist- 
ing instruments of government. Naturally, it was from such a group that 
the British could expect to derive members of the Indian Civil Service, 
the personnel of advisory bodies and their Indian associates in the functions 
of administration. 

The other group, led at that time by an effective political organizer, 
whom the British called a demagogue, B. G. Tilak, took the oppsitc 
pint of view. They evolved the thesis that change in government in India 
could not and should not be brought about from the inside. It was their 
psition that the only effective way to modify the form of pvemment 
was to attack it. 

The two groups came to a showdown in 1916 when Tilak captured 
the leadership of the Congress party. Since that time, except for very 
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short mtermptions, it has been the official political position of the majority 
party of Hindus that change and development could be brought about 
only by resistance to all the existing forms of government. 

This division was accentuated by the spectacular rise of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. His development of the technique of non-cooperation fitted ad- 
mirably into the background of complete resistance to the whole structure 
of government, and so Gandhi became the obvious leader of this so-called 
“extremist*' group. 

The revolutionaty appeal in a period of rising nationalism proved ir- 
resistible to a vast majority of Indians who were politically-minded. As 
a result the “moderates,” or cooperative group, became progressively 
smaller and smaller; whereas the whole technique of the revolutionaty 
non-cooperationists became, in itself, the hallmark of patriotic nationalism. 

There was, and still is for that matter, an actual political aristocracy 
of those who had gone to jail. The merit of an individual's beliefs and 
the fervor of his devotion to India were determined, under this ideology, 
not by the constructive contribution that he had made to the solution of 
problems, but by the amount of suffering that he had been able to endure 
as a result of clashes with authority that he, himself, had provoked. With 
that attitude came, in turn, the inevitable feeling of superiority to those 
who chose a less drastic course, and the ultimate sharp division between 
“non-cooperationists,” who became automatically patriots, and “coop 
erationists” who became automatically suspect. 

The effect of this division on political thought, and on the actual func- 
tioning of government, was little short of disastrous. 

In the first place, it limited to a steadily decreasing group, the Indians 
upon whom the British could draw for public service. We have already 
observed that the British were unfortunately slow in Indianizing the 
Civil Service, but by the time that they set out to rectify this error the 
number of Indians upon whom they would draw was steadily shrinking. 
The vast majority of Hindus preferred to exercise their gifts of leadership 
outside rather than inside the government. 

The net effect was to put a penalty rather than a premium upon gov- 
ernment service. Once a young Indian had completed his education, ap 
plied for the Civil Service and been taken into it, or once an older Indian, 
with an already proved capacity for leadership, had been accepted and 
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nommated for a post of authority, such a person was labeled as undesir- 
able by his own compatriots. Almost the least oflcnsne of the phrases 
applied to such men was that of ''British stooge.” 

AN INTOLERABIE POSITION 

What was essentially a difference in the theory of how government 
could be changed had tlius, m practice, put some able and conscientious 
Indians in an almost intolerable position. \Iost of the Indians in places 
of responsibility and authority were unqucstionabk* ardenr natioiialnts in 
the sense they desired to see the ultimate development of India as an inde- 
pendent nation state. Most of them were men of positive mtegrtty and of 
a very considerable degree of ability. Moreover, most of tiicrn had the 
advantage of training and experience m public sen ice. Naturally they 
resented, often very deeply, the attitude of their feilow-counctymen to- 
ward them. 

A very high ranking Indian civil servant (he w'as actually the head of 
a government department at the time) said to me, in a burst of confidence. 

"It is almost impossible for me to convey to you the extent of my 
chagrin at the attitude I am obliged to face among my own countrymen. 
I yield to none of them in my love for India and in my desire to see India 
become a great and independent nation. I believe this can be done most 
rapidly and most successfully by using, to the best of our capacities, every 
solitary bit of authority that we have obtained from His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and I believe that our influence must be used to obtain much 
more of that authority as rapidly as possible. Nevertheless, because of 
that viewpoint I am held up, even by members of my own family, as a 
renegade who has ‘sold out’ to the British Rd], That, of course, is laugh- 
able. My private income is four times my government salary. I don’t need 
to work for a living if I don’t want to, and certainly I don’t have to have 
a government job. 

"I have believed for a long time that we would be able to obtain, from 
His Majesty’s Government, our own independence if we chose to work 
at it. I do not believe that we can bring about the changes that we desire 
by setting out to paralyze all the operations of government, British or 
otherwise, within this subcontinent. 

"Why should I be penalized for this sincere conviction?” 
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The damage that was done by diis division of opinion was, however, 
not confined to the sensibilities of independent Indians such as the one 
whom I have just quoted. Damage was done also to all of the instruments 
of government because it became increasingly difficult for the Govern- 
ment of India to derive its strength from Indians who had any substan- 
tial personal political following. It was stated in the law, for example, 
that the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be made up, in part, of 
‘‘representative” Indians. That was a sound idea m the law but so long as 
the division between cooperationists and non-cooperationists existed it 
was virtually impossible to put it into effect. The difficulty was that the 
“representative” Indians didn’t represent anything or anybody. They be- 
came, rather, “typically competent” or “independently outstanding” In- 
dians They could not bring to bear upon the formation of policy in the 
Viceroy’s Council any concerted impact of Indian public opinion. There 
was, in most cases, literally no group for whom they could speak with 
any degree of authority. 

As a result, the Viceregal policy, evolved in most cases through pro- 
longed consultation with these selfsame Council members, was never 
accepted by the rank and file of Indians as having any substantially In- 
dian character. 


LEADERS NOT AVAILABLE 

It is this division of opinion, of course, that has lain behind the pro- 
longed discussions of the formation of a “national and responsible” gov- 
ernment at the center in India. The actual leaders of India’s political 
groups, men like Gandhi and Nehru, were not available for public serv- 
ice because, in the first place, they had not submitted themselves to popu- 
lar elecaon under the existing laws; and, in the second place, because 
they had espoused the whole thesis of remaining outside of the govern- 
ment. 

Even in the General Assembly, when it was convened in 1546, the 
Congress party had m the Assembly no member who was an outstand- 
ing leader m the party’s councils. Presumably, members of a responsible 
government should be drawn from the Assembly, and the men who 
ought to have been able to speak for the largest political party in India 
had chosen not to become candidates- In this respect the position of the 
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Ivfoslini League was somewhat better, Xlr, Jinnah did actiiallv stand as 
a candidate and take a place in the Assembly. 

In addition to the formation of a responsible government, any normal 
operations within the constitutional limits of the Go\ernment ofc India, 
prior to a revolutionary^ change, became extremely difficult because the 
largest political party had taken the posinon that those selfsame instru- 
ments of government were not worthy of supprt. The Congress party 
gave specific public emphasis to this point of \iew when, for example, it 
boycotted officially the Viceroy’s opening address in the 1946 session. 

Obviously India could not have a successful government unless it were 
the determined attitude of very large bodies of the public that the instru- 
ments of government should function effectively and smoothly and that 
they should have the sincere suppre of the majority of die literate and 
articulate public. The whole plicy that wds followed, however, was de- 
signed to cast continuous suspicion upon those instruments and to incul- 
cate m the minds of the public a deepseated mistrust of anything that 
bore the official label. 

What the division of opinion here really w^orked down to, in practice, 
was that a very small minority of Indians were determined to make gov- 
ernment, in the hands of Indians, so good that Britain could not help but 
recognize its ments and enlarge its respnsibilities. The vast majority, 
on the other hand, was committed to a program of obstruction whose pur- 
pse was to make government so bad that Britain would be obliged to 
dispse of It. Forming a representative and respnsible government un- 
der those conditions proved almost insurmountably difficult. 

Out of this attitude toward government there dcvelopd, under Gan- 
dhi’s leadership, the whole technique of non-coopration. Non-coopra- 
tion itself was a plitical weapn. It was an instrument designed to force 
a change. It eventually became much more than that, however. It became 
the embodiment of a philosophical attitude on the part of masses of the 
public toward all government and all law in any or all of its manifesta- 
tions. 

Gandhi started his expriments with non-coopration and civil diso- 
bedience during the priod of his residence in South Africa. It was an es- 
sentially Oriental concept, the concept of the completely mdepndent 
individual negation of the validity of law. It was the technique of ignor- 
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ing the government out of operation. What it amounted to was a civil 
general strike. After he had developed the means of organization to make 
this technique effective, Gandhi introduced it m India. It was not a suc- 
cessful revolutionary weapon m India in the sense of forcing an immediate 
change, but it did provide the means by which Gandhi was able to con- 
solidate his own tremendous spintual and personal leadership. 

THE GROWTH OF SATYAGRAHA 

Moreover, Gandhi was astute enough to choose for one of his first mass 
operations a protest against a law chat was unpopular and that was, on the 
face of it, a burden on the lowest classes of society, the tax on salt. So 
Gandhi led some of his followers in the celebrated “Salt March to the 
Sea” where publicly and ceremoniously he distilled sea water and made 
a small quantity of salt in defiance of the law. He was asking for arrest 
and naturally he got it. This was a new means of attacking the law by 
publicly and flamboyantly disobeying it. It developed, eventually, into 
the whole technique of non-cooperation to which has been given the In- 
dian name, Satyagraha, 

Satyagraha took a variety of forms. 

In the commercial field it took the form of the hartal » that is, the simple 
closing of all shops and refusing to do business. This was carried out, 
usually, in penods of one day or two days at a time, to show a mass pro- 
test through the direct process of paralyzing the whole life of India’s com- 
mercial communities. But Satyagraha took other forms as well. Whole 
groups of Indians, for example, would he down on railroad tracks or tram- 
ways, and thus paralyze communications. But the real apex of ceremonial 
Satyagraha was the open violation of law and the invitation to arrest. It 
was this technique that Gandhi developed to its most effective point. By 
insisting that he and his followers be put in jail he gave them the auto- 
matic status of martyrdom and put the simplest enforcement of law into 
the classification of bitter political persecution. 

It should be pointed out that Gandhi and his followers were not ar- 
rested and imprisoned for the holding of political beliefs. They were im- 
prisoned for direct violations of law that they themselves publicly com- 
mitted for the purpose of being arrested. In many cases arrests were made 
under the most trifling sections of the code in order to minimize penalties, 
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but the Government was placed in the position of either making arrests 
or admitting that all law w^as looperathe. 

This second position was precisely the political obfecCive of the wliolc 
Sdtydgraha movement. Its purpose w^as to commit the large body of In- 
dians to the thesis that the moral foundation of Briti^^h rule in India was 
invalid and that, therefore, all law involved in chat rule w'as cquallv in- 
valid- That continued to be the Congress paru^’s specific position right 
up to the final negotiations for the change in government. 

Now that may be good moral philosophy and ir niav be eflccti\c 
revolutionary nationalism, but it is manifestly an impossible way in 
which to function in a working political community. What it means is 
a continuous state of undeclared revolution, m which the simplest mles 
for social behavior may be disregarded provided they emanate from a gov- 
ernment that does not have public support. 

It is too soon to tell what effect the acceptance of this thesis will have 
on the Indian attitude toward law and government as a whole. It is, of 
course, the official Congress party position that once the character of gov- 
ernment becomes completely Indian all India will respect it automatically. 
But Indians have been taught, over a period of two generations, that it is 
right and proper and patriotic to disregard law if one disapproves of its 
source. There is some reason for apprehension, therefore, and some reason 
to believe that the technique of Satyagraha may be employed by dissi- 
dent groups within India, directed not against an alien, but against a 
domestic government. 


THE DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 

The whole issue of Satyagrahd and its use was, of course, complicated 
by the inclusion with it of another of Gandhi*s philosophical concepts. He 
not only preached non-cooperation but he preached non-violence. This 
was the doctrine of Ahmsa 

This concept was the mainspring of Gandhi’s own personal philoso- 
phy, Gandhi insisted that no action, however rcvolutionaiy, should be a 
violent action. One’s opponents were to be won over by a display of love 
on the part of the individual. Gandhi, himself, earned this doctrine to 
ouxemes and he was able to impart it in some degree to laige bodies of 
his followers. 
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Non-violefit nonncooperadon again serv’ed to put the government in 
die worst possible light whenever it became necessary to take any action 
of any sort against the non-cooperationists. It became ciiaractenstic of 
discussions of India to speak of police charges against defenseless and 
harmless persons who were, quite literally, doing nothing. 

This phase of Gandhi's philosophy was likewise the basis of the whole 
problem of India’s position in the war. Gandhi was, from the beginning, 
the complete and perfect pacifist. He believed in non-violence within In- 
dia and non-violence outside of India. Thus, at the outbreak of the war, he 
sent a message to the people of Britain urging them to lay down their 
arms, invite the Germans m and eventually to conquer their enemies 
spiritually by a display of love. This led to his celebrated declararion that 
for his part he could see no difference in merit between the cause of Britain 
and that of Germany, that both sides were equally wrong and that he 
could not but hope for the defeat of both. It led also to Gandhi's declara- 
tion thac the entrance of the United States into the war was morally in- 
defensible and that the United States should also have undertaken to 
conquer the Japanese by love. It led ultimately to his declaration that if 
authority were placed in his hands he would personally go to Tokyo to 
persuade the Japanese, through the exercise of love, to retyre from their 
areas of conquest. 

Some of these points of view seemed fantastic^ to Occidentals. Some of 
Gandhi's comments were specifically offensive to Britons and Americans. 
They did, however, represent a body of thought to which many Indians 
were committed. Gandhi’s integrity was never challenged in India and 
the Indians understood why he took the position that he did, even if Occi- 
dentals found It beyond belief. 

Nevertheless, when India itself was threatened with invasion, early 
in 1942, there was some very considerable soul-searching m India on the 
question of whether or not India could he defended by non-vioicnt means. 
Gandhi had suggested that if the Japanese came to India his followers 
should simply refuse to have anything to do with them. They should 
avoid them on the streets, refuse to take orders from them, give them- 
selves up to torture and death if necessary and eventually, by sheer moral 
impact, convince the Japanese of the entire wrongness of their course and 
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so force them to retire from India, more in sorrow than in anger. This 
was ppularly called * ‘fighting the Japs with folded hands.'* 

Most of the persons w’-ho had had any exprience with the Japanese, and 
who had made any study of their behavior in eastern Asia, were not in- 
clined to have much confidence in the success of such a mode of resist- 
ance. Gandhi was ridiculed, in fact, m the Western world for siippsing 
that such a thing could be pssible. He was not ridiculed m India, how- 
ever. Gandhi had some discussion along this line with Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek early in 1942 and they patiently pintcd out 
to him that their experience with the Japanese obliged them to disagree 
with his basic beliefs. 


OPPOSITION TO THE AXIS 

But there was another phase to the Indian reaction to Gandhi's psi- 
tion. There were, in India, a considerable number of persons who were 
generally opposed to the whole moral background of the Axis pwers. 
Their natural leader was Nehai, who is, of course, an ardent socialist. 
Nehru hated the whole business of fascism and he saw it dearly exem- 
plified in both Germany and Japan. Nehru felt, therefore, that Indians 
should be rallied to fight in defense of their country and to fight against 
fascism. Nehru's pint of view was also sustained by the small but vocal 
body of Indian communists who became eagerly enthusiastic about fight- 
ing the Axis pwers once Russia had been attacked. 

Now during all this time India had had a large and a good volunteer 
army that was already fighting the Axis, and already fighting in defense 
of India. Naturally the families of many in the Indian Army, and their 
associates, could not share Gandhi’s view that the whole basis of the 
Army’s operation was morally wrong. Actually, the Army was getting 
volunteers in larger numbers than it could train and equip, and India was 
making a very substantial contribution to the Allied war effort as a whole. 

Gandhi’s pint of view and Nehru’s pint of view met, at least, 00 
one common ground — they felt that the moral basis for the war de- 
manded Britain’s withdrawal from India. Moreover, it seemed that Brit- 
ain, in a time of crisis, might be more willing to make substantial con- 
cessions in order to obtain ppular supprt than she would be ready to 
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make in a period of serenity and security. In any Oriental bargaining en- 
counter it IS always considered advisable to make your opponents bargain 
from a position of weakness rather than from a position of strength. It 
was obvious that the British w^ere in a critically w^eak position, and so the 
time seemed exactly npe to make the largest possible number of demands 
upon them. 

Actually, in the' April meeting of the Congress party Working Com- 
mittee m 1942, Gandhi and Nehru came into a sharp clash, Gandhi was 
convinced that Britain had already lost the war in any case. He felt that if 
terms were to be made they would probably be made with Germany and 
Japan. Nehru felt, on the other hand, that all of India should be rallied 
to a vigorous defense effort, but declared that the rallying could be ac- 
complished only if the Indians were fully assured that they were fighting 
for their own country and not for the British Raj, Out of these differences 
of opinion came a momentous decision in India’s political history. Gan- 
dhi’s point of view prevailed and Nehm subsequently accepted it. Gan- 
dhi’s pome of view was not merely that the Indians should withhold co- 
operation from the war effort unless there were a prior withdrawal of 
Britain’s power in India, but that an actual campaign of civil disobedience 
should be initiated to threaten the war effort and thus coerce a British 
surrender. 


THE QUIT INDIA RESOLUTION 

This decision, made at Allahabad, led to a subsequent meeting of the 
Congress party Working Committee with Gandhi at Wardha in July, 
1942. There it was determined to place before the general assembly of the 
Congress party a resolution outlining the party’s position. That resolu- 
tion was to call on the British Government for immediate withdrawal from 
India, after which India’s defense would be organized under Indian lead- 
ership. If the British did not accept this proposal, the Congress party was 
to be directed to open once more a campaign of non-violent non-coopera- 
tion; and such a campaign, said the resolution, could be conducted only 
under the leadership of Gandhi. The resolution, therefore, proposed, in 
effect, to entrust the leadership of India, in a time of crisis, war and immi- 
nent invasion, to a man who was an avowed and determined lifelong 
pacifist. 
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This resolution is-as adopted by the assembly of the Congress party at 

Bombay on August 8, 1942. 

This development placed the British, and indeed all of the Allies, in 
an extremely difficult position. The alternative that had been given to 
them by the Congress party was to turn over the leadership of the coun- 
try to a man who had been committed for years to complete non-violent 
non-resistance on the one hand, or to face the possibility of a civil genera! 
strike throughout India on the other. The decision as to %hat to do under 
those circumstances was not easy to make. The British had to decide 
whether it was safer to take a chance on Gandhi's leadership, and hope 
that a real resistance movement could be developed, prhaps through the 
personal influence of Nehru; or to take a chance on a domestic uprising 
which, however non-violent its character might be, would undertake de- 
liberately to paralyze communications, to stop industry and to disrupt all 
administration, including the prosecution of tlie war, at a time when the 
Japanese were actually on India’s borders. 

The decision that was made was to accept the risk of the second alter- 
native, but to undertake to forestall the magnitude of its consequences 
by prompt and decisive action. 

Contrary to popular belief, this decision was not dictated from London. 
The decision was actually made in New Delhi by the Viceroy acting in 
his Executive Council. The Indian members of his government concurred 
in the belief that the only possible way to deal with the situation was to 
break the general strike at its inception. The way to do this, they be- 
lieved, was immediately to arrest and imprison all of the key figures in 
the Congress party organization. There was reason to believe that the 
form that the Satyagraha movement would take had been planned in 
some detail, and these details had been communicated to a certain number 
of group leaders at various points in India. It was felt, however, that if these 
leaders could be removed quickly from the picture the resulting mass 
movement would be relatively formless and consequently that public 
order could be rather quickly restored. This was a chance chat the British 
had to take as a war-time necessity, and with many misgivings they 
took it. 

Within a few hours after the adoption of the Bombay resolution most 
of tk imprtanc Congress party leaders were in detention. Unfortunately 
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this meant detaining Nchni, on whom the British felt they cmild and 
should have counted for very substantial support to rally the public to the 
war effort. Nehru, however, had publicly accepted Gandhi*s leadership 
and acceded to the Bombay resolution. As a matter of fact, he sat on the 
platform at Bombay with his head bowed and his eyes closed at the time 
that the resolution was adopted. 

Many of the Congress patty leaders, such as Nehru himself, had been 
placed in a paradoxical position by this combination of non-cooperation 
and non-violcncc m Gandhi's philosophy. Many of them really believed 
that India should be rallied to defend herself with all her means at her 
disposal, and yet they found themselves put into jail in the middle of a 
war because the man whose leadership they had accepted in the struggle 
against Bntam was totally inacccptablc in the struggle against the Axis. 

What It really came to was that even in the middle of a war the Con- 
gress party had taken the official position that Britain was Enemy Number 
One and that the Axis was Enemy Number Two. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that many of the intelligent leaders in the Congress party really felt 
that. There can be little doubt of the fact that a very considerable num- 
ber of the 40,000 Indians who went to jail in 1942 went in support of a 
cause in which they did not really believe. 

THE niSOlDEKS OF I942 

Meanwhile, of course, Gandhi*s entire doctrine of non-violence 
promptly went up in smoke in the scmggle against the British. It was 
the Congress party’s official position that resentment against the promf^ 
arrest of so many conspicuous persons flamed spntaneously throughout 
India. In less than a week all of India was swept by a wave of riots and 
disorders. Public buildings were burned, communications were cut, trains 
were derailed, police were tom to pieces by mobs. There were lathi charges 
and shootings. A conservative estimate is that about eight hundred per- 
sons were killed in the course of the disorders. 

Thr British did not acce|K: tlic theory of a “spontaneous” uprising. 
Thiy believed that a very considerable part of the disorders was the 
cawtying out of the original Congress pary plan. There were two phases 
in cliis Wkf, tbi cvidciicc of organiaacion and the fear of Japaiwsc iif- 
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The so-called spontaneous” mobs struck skilfully and successfully at 
points of great vulnerability. The first major target was communications. 
Telephone and telegraph wires were cut night after night, and in many 
cases they were cut with real technical dexterity. Trains were derailed on 
the major mink lines and cross-ties, and rails w'crc taken up The mobs 
did not, as a rule, attack such concentrations of strength as barracks, en- 
campments or even the major government buildings. They did attempt 
to bum railroad stations, warehouses and some key offices such as, for 
example, the Office of Railway Accounts in Delhi. There apparetl to be, 
behintl the so-called, ‘‘spontaneous” uprisings, quite a bit of co-ordination 
and planning. The damage was done where it hurt. 

The other phase of the uprisings that caused very great concern was 
the possible connection with Japanese agents. Throughout the time of 
the disorders the Japanese radio was blasting away at India with continu- 
ous encouragement to die rioters and with precise and detailed instruc- 
tions as to what sort of tools to use to cut telegraph lines and how best to 
remove the fishplates from railways. 

The Government of India eventually issued a small publication point- 
ing out the Congress party*s responsibility for the disorders and the close 
connection between the character of the outbreak and the nature of Japa- 
nese propaganda. Congress party headquarters at Allahabad had been 
taided and the confidential minutes of the April meeting were discovered. 
In them there was a record of Gandhi’s expression of belief that the Axis 
would win the war. Great stress was therefore laid on this point in the 
Government’s declarations. Looking back at it now, it is possible to sug- 
gest that this publication and its implications were not wcli-advised from 
the political point of view. There were, undoubtedly, Japanese agents in 
many parts of India. It is much more reasonable to believe, however, that 
the Japanese took advantage of a situation that already existed than to 
suggest that they inspired the situation, or that there was any close con- 
nection between the Congress party’s actions and Japanese war plans. 

In any case, the Government was forced to deal with the disorders pri- 
marily in military terms. There was no akcmativc to prompt and dcctsivc 
action once it had been determined not to run the risk of accession to 
Gandhi’s program and his leadership. 
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A KIATTER Ol REPORTING 

Many of the accounts of the disturbances and their consequences that 
were published in other parts of the w'orld were considerably magnified 
and distorted. One famous American journalist, for example, spoke of 
having witnessed an incident in which ‘‘British police fired on an un- 
armed Indian mob.” That was perfectly true, but the journalist failed to 
mention the fact that the “unarmed mob” was equipped with torches 
and was undertaking to set fire to a public building in which there were 
four hundred persons. And of course the “British” police were Indians, 
which might have given a slightly different emphasis to the story. 

The riots and disorders were bad enough in all conscience, and there 
was no need to make them w'orse. There was bitter Indian complaint, 
for example, o\er the fact that aircraft had fired on Indians on the ground. 
There was certainly at least one authenticated instance m which that took 
place. It happened when a plane was patrolling a stretch on the trunk 
railroad between Ivladras and Calcutta that could not be policed by ground 
troops. There was a suspicious gathering on the railroad, well out in the 
councty, of a mob that was believed to be in the act of tearing up track 
with the idea of derailing trams. That one group was definitely dispersed 
by machine-gun fire from the plane. Reports immediately spread around 
India, however, chat Indian villagers were being strafed from the air, and 
shortly thereafter a mob at a railway station pulled two young Royal 
Air Force officers off a tram and killed them on the platform. 

The situation as a whole was by no means as bad as many of the inflam- 
matory reprts made it out to be. On the other hand, it was far from 
giving the ground for some of the complacency that was occasionally re- 
flected in official reports. 

Responsible Congress party leaders, both in jail and out, appealed re- 
peatedly to the public to stop all violent action. Gandhi expressed his 
horror at the course that events had taken and disavowed any official con- 
nection with any rioting wliatsoever. 

But it took two months to restore order, and it will take two gencra- 
mm to get rid of some of tlie bitterness that was engendered. 

The effect on the political situation was, of course, completely paralyz- 
ing* TIki Congress party was effectively deprived of its leadership and 
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then was made an illegal organization. From August 9, 1942 to earlv 
in 1945 largest political organization m India was legally nonexistent. 
What had to be accepted was, m effect, a militarx^ go\ ernment as a war- 
time necessity with no further possibility of political change. 

It should be made clear, however, that this situation w^as not the prod- 
uct of the emergency of wartime itself. It was the product of the w^holc 
developed thesis of non-cooperation as a correct part\^ principle in dealing 
with the question of changes in government. The nots of 1942 and the 
stalemate of 1943, 1944 1945 trace back directly to Tilak in 1916. 

In the case of fighting the war, however, there was a phcical back- 
ground as well as this philosophical one. Non-coopcration invoKed, of 
course, the use of the political boycott Jvlembcrs of the Congress party 
had refused to run for public office and had refused to accept psitions of 
public trust. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, of 1919, had given to 
Indians a very considerable opprtunity to exercise influence both m the 
provincial governments and in the government at the center. Party mem- 
bers, however, chose not to avail themselves of this opprtunity and to 
make the Reforms as ineffective as pssible. 

This situation was changed with the adoption of the India Act of 
1935, In spite of some violent objections on the part of the Congress 
party to some of the provisions of the Act, it was generally accepted that 
the party should enter the field and run its candidates for the Provincial 
Legislatures. Unsympathetic observers have suggested chat this change of 
front in the matter of non-cooperation was brought about, in part, by the 
rise in plitical imprtance of the Muslim League. There was, at least, 
a pssibility that if the Congress party did not take advantage of the elec- 
tion machinery, the Provincial Legislatures would be organized through- 
out by the Independent Liberals and the Muslim Leaguers. The result 
would have been a tremendous loss of plitical prestige to the Congress 
party. It is my prsonal belief that this interpretation is shortsighted and 
ungenerous. There is reason to believe chat the Congress party really 
hopd to make a success of the provisions of the India Act of 1935. 

In any case, the Congress party gained a sweeping plitical success in 
the first Provincial elections under tliis Act, It won eight out of the eleven 
Provinces outright and set up Congress party Ministries. 

These Ministries, on the whole, functioned very competently. Indk 
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had a closer approach to popular government between 1937 and 1939 than 
ever before in its histone Several of the Ministries* such as those of Premier 
Rajagopalicliaria in Madras and Sir Sikander Hyac Khan in the Punjab 
were distinguished. Responsibility’ w'as accepted and authority was ex- 
ercised. 

One of the Provincial Governors, Sir Harry Haig, summarized the 
events and achievements of that period as follows: 

To sum up conclusions on events and tendencies of such complexity and 
variety is fxrhaps to risk misunderstanding owing to the accessary brevity of 
expression. But it I am to take that risk I would say that the experiment of 
iniroducmg lull democratic institutions among a people who still instinctively 
think m authoritarian terms, who view the Government as somebody^s Ra/, has 
been launched vith a success beyond expectation. Congress and the Services, 
starting about as far apart as it was possible to be, learned to work together. 
The Congress learned the stubborn facts of administration. The Services learned 
the implication of democratic control. The party which has hitherto always 
been in opposition, and often m extreme and even unconstitutional opposition, 
to the Go\ernmcnt took over the reins of government. The revolution m the 
ideas of the masses caused by this change was kept, on the whole, within the 
bounds of safety. It is no mean achievement, and both the Congress and 
the Services share m the credit for this. 

THE ISSUE OF WAR 

The outbreak of the war in 1939 put the Government of India in a 
difficult position. The paramount power, Great Britain, was at war with 
Germany. The Indian States were held to be automatically at war with 
the enemies of the throne under the treaty provisions. Immediately after 
the opening of hostilities in Europe the Viceroy, acting on behalf of the 
Government of India, declared that India was at war. This action was 
taken without a declaration of war by any elected Indian body. The 
Icgislaaire functioning at the center was not organized under the Act of 
1935 but under the Act of 1919. It was m the real sense not a representa- 
tive body and in any case it was not consulted. The Provincial govern- 
ments were representative, but the authority to declare war did not, of 
course, extend to the Provinces. 

The action of the Viceroy was therefore interpreted in Indian political 
circles as entirely arbitrary. He had taken Indians into a war without 
their consent. 

How far the subsequent Congress party actions were influenced by 
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Gandhi s pacifism and his theories of non-violence will probablv liefer 
be accurately determined. The actions of the parU’- were not based on the 
theory chat the war itself was wrong, although that was Gandhi’s per- 
sonal theory, but on the fact that a decisive action had been taken for 
India without any acceptance of it by Indians themselves. The Congress 
party, therefore, took the position that this constituted an outrageous 
violation of the whole spirit of the law of 1935, wdiich had granted such 
a high degree of self-government m the Provinces and it therefore called 
upon its eight Congress party Jvfinistries to resign forthwith. Thus po- 
litical boycott, as a part of the struggle between India and Britain, w'as 
reinstituted. 

Under the law the only course open to the Government was to rule in 
the Provinces where Ministries had resigned bv Go^'crnor’s ordinance. 
This was an exact reversal of all of the political course that had been fol- 
lowed since 1935. As a matter of fact, the accord between Governors 
and Ministries in the period 1937 to 1939 had been so striking that Gover- 
nors had not been obliged to use their veto powers on am major question. 
From 1939 on, however, the Governors were obliged to carrv^ on all the 
functions of government through executive fiat rather than with legisla- 
tive sanction. 

A series of moves was made by the Governor-General in an attempt 
to re-establish some degree of political co-opetation. The policy of Do- 
minion Status as the goal of Britain in India was vigorously reaffirmed. 
The Governor-General called upon the boycotting party to join in the 
organization of a genuine Indian war effort, and wffiile making it plain 
that constitutional changes would not be made during the w^ar, he in- 
sisted that they could and would be made following the war. 

The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, had made his first affirmation in this 
respect shortly after the declaration of war. In answer to the quesrion: 
*'What are the intentions of His Majesty’s Government^” he replied: 

I cannot do better in reply to that question than to refer to the statement 
made on behalf of His Majesty's Government, and with their full authority, by 
the late Secretary of State for India m the House of Commons on February 6, 
1935. That statement makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubL It 
refers to the pledge given in the Preamble of the Act of 1919, and it makes 
clear that it was no part of the plan of His Majesty’s Government to repeal that 
pledge. It confirms equally the interpretation placed m 1939 by Lord Irwin as 
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Viceroy, again on the authority of the Government of the day, on that Preamble. 

that “the natural issue of India's progress as there contemplated is the attainment 
of Dommion Status,'' I need not dilate on the words of that statement. They are 
clear and positi\c They are enshrined in the Parkamentarv record. They stand 
as a definite and categorical exposition of the policy of His Majesty s Govern- 
ment today, and of their intention today m this end — the future constitutional 
development and position of India I mould add only that the Instrument of 
Instructions issued to me as Go\ ernor-Generai by His Majesty the King Em- 
peror in May 1937 lass upon me as Governor-General a direction so to exercise 
the trust mhich His Majest) has reposed in me “that the partnership between 
India and the United Kingdom within our Empire may be furthered to the end 
that India may attain its due place among our Dominions.” 

His Majesty's Government recognize that when the time comes to resume 
consideration oi the plan for the future Federal Government of India, and of 
the plan destined to gne effect to the assurances given in Parliament by the 
late Secretarv of State, to w^hich I have just referred, it will be necessary to 
reconsider m the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of 
the plan embodied m the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I am authorized 
now by His Majesty's Government to say that at the end of the war they will 
be very willing to enter into consultation with representatives of several com- 
munities, parties, and interests m India, and with the Indian Princess, with a 
view to securing their aid and co-operauon in the framing of such modifications 
as may seem desirable. 

The Congress party’s Working Committee met shortly at Wardha to 
consider this declaration, and on October 23, i939» it gave its teply: — 

This statement is wEolly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gam, and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Viceregal statement is an unequivocal reiteration of the old 
imperialistic policy. The Committee regard the mention of the differences 
among several parties as a screen to hide tlie true intention of Great Britain, 
What the Committee had asked for was a declaration of war aims as a test of 
Britain’s bom fides regarding India, irrespective of the attitude of opposing 
parties and groups. The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantee of 
the rights of the minorities. The freedom the Congress claimed was not for 
the Congress or any particular group or community, but for the nation and for 
all communities in India that go to build that nation. The only way to estab- 
lish that freedom and to ascertain the will of the nation as a whole is through 
a democratic process which gives full opportunity to all The Committee must, 
therefore, regard the Viceroy’s statement as m every way unfortunate. In the 
circumstances, the Committee cannot possibly give any support to Great Brit- 
ain, for It would amount to an endorsement of the Imperialist policy which the 
Congress has always sought to end. As a first step m this direction the Commit- 
tee call ii|xsn the Congress Ministries to tender thek resignations. 
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The first year o£ the war, therefore, was one of plitical stalemate. Once 
again, the Government of India undertook to make some advance. In 
August, 1940, Lord Linlithgow again affirmed Britain’s determination to 
promote self-government for India and to make constitutional changes 
immediately after the war. On that basis he appaled, once more, for sup- 
pit of the war effort. This is the so-called ‘"August Offer/* Some prei- 
nent passages read: 

There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme (a new 
constitutional scheme) should be primarily the responsibility of Indians them* 
selves, and should originate from Indian con».cption of the social, economic and 
plitical structure ot Indian life. His Ma|est)\ Government are :n sympathy 
With that desire, and wish to see it gnen the fullest practical expression sub|ect 
to the due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection 
with India has imposed upon her and for which His Majesty’s Government 
cannot divest themselves of responsibility. 

It goes without saying that they could not contemplate the transfer of their 
present responsibilities for the pace and welfare of India to any system of Gov- 
ernment whose authority is directly denied by large and powerful elements m 
India’s national life nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements 
into submission to such a Government. 

His Majesty’s Government authorize me to declare that they will most readily 
assent to the setting up, after the conclusion of the War, without the least ps- 
sibie delay, a body representative of the principal elements in India’s national 
life, in order to devise the framework of the new constitution, and they will 
lend every aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters to the 
utmost degree. Meanwhile they will welcome and promote in any way pssible 
every sincere and practical step that may be taken by representative Indians 
themselves to reach a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on the form which 
the post-war representative body should take and the methods by which it 
should arrive at its conclusions, and secondly, upn the principles and outlmcs 
of the Constitution itself. 

This declaration proved equally unacceptable to the Congress party. 
It was rejected forthwith, and as a respnse to it, Gandhi once more took 
control of the Congress party and late in 1940 again instituted a minor 
Satyagraha movement in which key prsons were singled out to undergo 
ceremonial and symbolic violation of the law and subsequent detention. 
The law in question was the Defense of India Regulations, promulgated 
by the office of the Viceroy. Conspicuous in these regulations was the pro- 
hibition of speeches directed against the war effort or the holding of pub- 
lic meetings without permission. The method that was employed, choc- 
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fore, lliat of using Congress part\' members to make a prohibited 
spcecli or to conduct unauthonzed meetings and thus to m\ ite anesc. 

The authorities had no stomach for this operation. The violations of 
the law mere in almost e\cty^ case merely technical and halfhearted; the 
anresK mere unmilling and the periods of detention mere usually short. 
Eventually this mliolc movement petered out withm the party itself as 
Gandhi \ lelded to the pressure of his associates m recognizing chat there 
mMS some danger, at least to India, in an Axis victoiyn 

nil raroRY or losing thf war 

It was still an accepted thesis, however, not only in India but even more 
conspicuously in other parrs of the world, and especially m the United 
States, that India’s political cooperation in organizing the war effort and 
m fighting the mar mas positively essential to an Allied victory. Many 
Americans took the position that unless Britain were prepared to make 
immediate and substantial concessions to the Congress party, the war in 
Asia would be lost. The ineffectiveness of Burmese cooperation m the re- 
sistance to the Japanese was held up as a terrifying example of what could 
and probably would happen on a major scale in India. In contrast, the 
valor of Philippine resistance and the value of Philippine cooperation were 
pointed out as the shining example of what could be expected from an 
Asiatic people provided their own nationalistic aspirations had been suffi- 
ciently taken into account. 

The Congress party itself naturally did nothing to discourage this 
point of view. Kfany impassioned appeals were made for a modification 
of the British attitude on the ground that the war would be won or lost, 
not on the frontiers of India, but in the decisions at WhitehalL 

This viewpoint was shortsighted. It failed to take into account chat the 
Indian Army was not a civilian army. The Indian Army was to prove 
to be an effective military instrument, regardless of the character of pub- 
lic political opinion in India. 

The British, with possibly a more realistic appraisal of the military 
situation than some of their critics, both in India and the United States, 
decided that their military risk was smaller by standing firmly on the 
ground they had taken than by trying to conduct a political transforma- 
tion in India at the same time that they were fighting a defensive war. 
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Accordingly, they adopted the plan of undcrtaktng to organize a war 
effort in India without making constitutional changes, but in the effort 
to meet Indian objections as w^ell as transatlantic criticism, thev designed 
an elaborate proposal for those constitodonal changes that were to come 
into effect after the war. This War Cabinet Proposal of was an ac-* 
ceptance of the Indian right to seI£-go\ernment as a fixed principle, but 
its adoption at that time was made a parallel part of a double program that 
called also for the prosecution of an effccuve war effort in India by Indians. 

Thus the celebrated Cnpps Proposals came to grips \sidi the accepted 
thesis of non-coopcration. This was one of the nxks ii|X3n which ihe pio- 
posal foundered. Many of the Indians undoubtedly did w ant to organize 
an effective war effort. It is extremely doubtful that Gaiidlu did. Thus 
on the immediate problem of providing more vigorous defense for Indi*i. 
the whole question of political boycott came once more to tlic fore. India 
again suffered tragically, in the plitical sense, by the philosophical divi- 
sion between the “extremists'" and “moderates."* 

Out of this division there arose, finallj, in the ultimate thesis ot 
Congress party nationalism. The events of tw^ent)-fne )ears bad been 
moving steadily toward self-government. But the pressure of war and che 
sharpness of political division served eventually to crystallize that trend 
into the famous doctrine of “Quit India.” That became the accepted 
slogan of the Congress party nationalists and became accepted as the 
basis upn which constitutional change would have to take place. 

At this point, the wheel had again come full cycle. The Congress party 
was back in the psition taken by Tiiak in 1916, His psition was tiiat 
constitutional change could be effected only by removing $n toto the 
existing governmental instruments and substituting for them an entirely 
new creation. 


THREAT OF SUICIDE 

This was, quite naturally, unacceptable to the British Government 10 
the middle of a war. They knew that non-coopratbn could be a monu- 
mental nuisance in rime of peace, but they felt that turning over the 
whole body of government to a completely unproved Indian plitical 
group in the very middle of hostilities would be nothing short of suicidal 
The Indians felt tliat the British magnified out of all correct proprtion 
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the rcvoliitioiian’ change^ that vtotild be in\o!vccl ifi a transfer of sover* 
dgnt)^ The Briti4i felt, on the other hand, that Indian nationalists had 
mmimized, out of all tclacionshtp to the facts the difficulties that would 
be invoKed in such a transfer. Moreover, the British had no confidence 
in Gandhi's willingness to fight a %\ar, and no confidence in the Congress 
partj^'s ability to shake off his leadership. 

This clash, therefore, ser\ed to freeze political institutions for the du- 
ration and to pcrptiiace a deadlock w^hosc effect on die emotions of the 
Indians became progrcssnclv more and more explosive* 

The basic problem at issue in this whole controversy was how far In- 
dians could participate in a government that they had systematically boy- 
cotted as a matter of principle. 

It should be noted, moreover, tliat the difficult division between Mus- 
lims and Hindus had not yet assumed acute political proportions during 
this priod when the division betw^een “extremists” and “moderates” was 
making constitutional change so difficult, if not impossible. 

This basic philosophic division among Indians themselves has not been 
well enough understood outside India. It is not an artificial division. It 
is a deep-seated one. It takes in an Indian attitude toward government, 
an attitude toward law and an attitude toward life. Some of its roots are 
in the Indian rejection of the whole political philosophy of the Western 
world. It cannot be disposed of by a mere wave of the hand, as Gandhi 
undertook to dispose of it in the early summer of 1942. 

it IS quite clear that Indians will never participate wholeheartedly in a 
government that is not entirely of their own making. It is possible, also, 
that they will not give substantial and almost automatic support to any 
political institutions that derive from a different social and philosophic 
background. Non-cooperation is a developed technique in India. It re- 
mains to be seen against what government it will next be employed. 



VI. ELEMENTS OF DIVISION 


2. States and Provinces 

If it is true that Americans have overlooked largely the sicnifi- 
cant philosophical division that we have just discussed, it is equally true 
that one of the simplest divisions in India has not been recognized m its 
full importance. This is the rudimentary division of India in two com- 
pletely different political structures — British India and Indian India. 

British India has been composed of eleven self-governing Provinces and 
Administrative Districts, It has been an organized entity, directly re- 
sponsible to the office of the Governor-General, through him to the British 
Cabinet and thus to the House of Commons. It is this part of India that 
has most of the large cities, the major ports, the political organization of a 
functioning democracy, and the clamor of nationalism. 

Indian India, on the other hand, is made up of 562 hereditary princi- 
palities. This is the fabled India, the India of rajahs and elephants, emer- 
alds, tigers, the resounding titles and medieval splendor. Actually, Indian 
India comprises 45 per cent of the total area of the subcontinent. It has 
25 per cent of the population. It represents a group of completely differ- 
ent political structures and somewhat different social structures from 
those that are to be found in British India. 

Nor is Indian India a compact geographical unit. These various Princely 
States are scattered fmm the mountains in the north to the extreme south- 
ern tip of the peninsula. Dozens of them are islands within Provinces of 
British India. Some of them indeed are States within States, The State 
of Indore, for example, is actually a little archipelago made up of a num- 
ber of different and noncontiguous units and lying, in its entirety, within 
the periphery of several other States. 

&me of the*Statcs are very large. Kashmir and Hyderabad, for exam- 
ple, are each twice the size of Pennsylvania. On the other hand, a State 
such as Lawa, in Rajputana, is smaller than Manhattan Island, while 
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Bilbari, in Gnjcrat, has an area of 1.6 miles, a population of about tliirty 
and an annual revenue of about dollars. 

Both the geographical and political character of these Princely States 
reflect the nature of the British conquest of India. That conquest was es- 
sentially commercial rather than political. The instrument of British ex- 
ploitation was the East India Company. The mome of the Company 
was profit, and its function, trade. To maintain the trade and obtain the 
profit, the Company required two things. First, it had to ha\c the mainte- 
nance of public order since it was ob\iou$ly impossible to acquire goods 
for shipment if the Company’s warehouses might be burned down at 
any time; second, it had to have an enforceable law of contracts so that 
guarantees of delivery could be made and so that pavnients could be as- 
sured. 

In some areas, the Company undertook to obtain these ends by taking 
outright physical control of the land that it occupied. The Company hired 
and organized its own troops for police purposes, built its stockades and 
earned out the physical functions of government m areas that were ob- 
tained by cession from their former sovereigns. Other vciy^ much larger 
areas were manifestly opposed to this, and so the Company entered into 
compacts with local sovereigns who would agree to carry out a contractual 
relationship with the Company. 

In this latter respect the Company was acting as the agent of the Crown 
and treaties and compacts were made between the various local sovereigns 
and the Crown through its agent, the East India Company. 

India, it should be remembered, was throughout the period 1700 to 
1850 in the process of tlie disintegration of the Mogul Empire. This proc- 
ess of disintegration gave additional stature to local sovereigns who had 
set themselves up in rebellion against the Mogul overlordship, or who 
had maintained, over a period of years, an easy vassalage coupled with 
Mogul recognition of their owm local hereditary sovereignty. These local 
sovereigns, in some cases,' fought against the Moguls. In some cases they 
fought against each other. In a number of cases the East India Company 
fomented and abetted this strife, profiting by the very process of dis- 
integration. 
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IBtATION TO nom’N 

But when these principahries had arn\ecl at a treaty relationship with 
the Crown, they had come into a poiitical position much more stable than 
a mere trading agreement with the Company. During the first part of the 
rufictccnth century, the Company s functions were restricted m the polit- 
ical field and the authority of the Cro\^ n became progressively more im- 
portant. Eventually, in 1858, after the Indian Mutiny, the Crown as- 
sumed direct p)littcal sovereign functions over all of the terntoty^ that the 
Company had ai.cjuired by annexation. This became British India. In the 
meantime, however, a large body of Princes within this area, and else- 
where in India, had regularized their relationship to the Crown as a pro- 
tector rather chan as a functioning sovereign. These treaties had been 
made relatively uniform as early as the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and there had been established through them a continuously ac- 
cepted political relationship. 

In these treaties the British Crown recognized the hereditary monarch- 
ical sovereignty in the various States of the ruling Princes and their 
houses. The Crown undertook to sustain that sovereignty through the 
instrument of protection. On die ocher hand the Princes, for their part, 
recognized the paramountcy of the Crown as the protector and the place 
of the King-Emperor as the Maharaja of Maharajahs. 

As a prt of this compact, the Princes assigned to the Crown the func- 
tions of external relationships, including defense. The Crown also under- 
took to exercise a supervisory character in respect to functions that affected 
the whole of India, such as coinage, currency, tariffs and, subsequently, 
communications. 

The functions of the Crown were centered in the office of the Viceroy, 
whose cumbersome official title is usually conveniently shortened to 
** Crown Representative.** 

The domestic relationships of the Viceroy's office to the Princes were 
carried out through the Political Deprtment of the Government of India. 
Working through this department, in turn, were the British Residents 
who had a place on the administrative staffs of the various Princes. Their 
function was to advise the royal house in each case as to the wishes of the 
paraniount power. 
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In the case of the small States, it was advisable to group a number of 
them together as an "'Agency” and to appoint a Representative of the 
Crown to act in an advisot^^ capacity to the group as a whole. 

In the early days of administration under this form, the British under- 
took to enforce a stipulation whereby, in the e\ent that a Princely throne 
became vacant, the State w^ould automaticailv re\crt to the Crown. This 
was successfully challenged under the treaty terms by the States them- 
selves, and since that challenge the protected monarchical stmcriirc has 
been sustained. On the other hand, the Crown reserves to itself the right 
to declare that the actions of a given m!cr are incompatible witli his treaty 
itlarionships and thus to declare his throne vacant. This is actual deposi- 
tion, and several Rajahs have been deposed in recent years for simple bad 
behavior. 


THE PLACE OF TRAOmON 

Behind this straightforw^ard legal treaty relationship is an enormous 
field of tradition, of local practice, of adaptation of the w^holc idea of gov- 
ernment to the local mind. It was inevitable that in enhancing the position 
of the paramount power, the Crown should also enhance the position of 
the local ruler. A system of salutes was devised in which the importance 
of the Iccal potentate was indicated by the number of guns to which he 
was entitled. There was actually, at one time, an entire office functioning 
under the Crown Representative whose purpose was to think up titles of 
honor to bestow on these native potentates. The existing tides of more 
than one Maharajah would occupy a typewritten page* Even the major 
tides may differ from State to State, Maharajah, or Great Ruler, is the 
most common, but Rajah is also widely used. The ruler of Hyderabad is 
called the Nizam. The ruler of Baroda is called the Gaekwer, or Protector. 
Some States are ruled by Nawabs. Tlic head of Nawanagar is called the 
Jam Saheb, and it goes without saying that the favorite of all the Ameri- 
cans is the Assam Prince, known as the Bong of Wong, although he has 
a close second in the Wah of Swat. 

Naturally the importance of these princely monarchs varies to a large 
extent with the size of the States that they rule. The size is likely to deter- 
mine, to a large extent, the amount of revenue the Maharajah can com- 
mand. Under the inherited pattern of government that was accepted in 
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India, all the products of the State accrued to and belonged to the \faha- 
rajah* Tlie degree to 'which he collected ins available revenue was the de- 
termining factor as to whether his rule was benign or severe. Most of the 
large pnncelv families ha\e long since accumulated a considerable volume 
of hereditar)' wealth. Many of them, b\ Western standards, are regarded 
as sery rich men, indeed. One of the Indian rulers has so well invested 
his family’s fortune that his relatively small State ts not dependent upon 
its own revenue in the shghtesr, and so no tax is collected. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad is usual!}' reputed to be the richest man in the world. A great 
many of the \fahara|ahs use money on a scale that is staggering to most 
Occidentals, 

Among the more enlighrencd it has been the practice, in modern times, 
to set a fixed statutory^ limit on the amount of public funds that may ac- 
crue to the prn ate purse of the ruling Prince. In one State the amount is 
fixed as low as 6 per cent. In several it is between ten and fifteen. Some of 
the States are poverty stricken. Some of them are highly productive and 
quite rich. There is obs iously no uniformity of pattern in the economic 
and social field that can be applied to 562 different principalities. 

The same thing is true of their political pattern. Some of the more ad- 
vanced States have adopted all the forms of constitutional government. 
They have popular elections with a limited suffrage, the appointment of 
Ministers responsible to an assembly and the actual administration of 
executive functions through the office of a Prime Minister. In such States, 
of course, taxes are collected for the public funds and those funds arc ex- 
pended for public purposes. Probably the best of the States in this respea 
is Travancore, which has long been held up as a mode! State because of the 
disrinaion of its Prime Ministers and the character of its enlightened 
administration. Baroda and Bhopal arc also far ‘‘advanced'* from the 
Western point of view. 

The enlightenment of the administration reflects also the character of 
the independent sovereign. Many of the Maharajahs have gone to the 
Ckcident and have received an education in British or French universi- 
ties. They have absorbed Western ideas of behavior and have often, on 
their own initiative, introduced reforms that have made the lives of their 
subjects very considerably more pleasant. Some of them, within recent 
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years, have even offered to abdicate if such an action would further the 
cause of political growth in India. 

This, however, is not the typical position of the Maharafahs as a whole. 
Their first concern, quite naturally, is with the prpetuation of their 
own sovereignty. They enjoy a hereditarj^ position, guaranteed to them 
by the stipulation of treaties with the Crown. Many of them can point 
with justice to a record of vety substantial loyalty to their obligations. 
Within limits, die Maharajahs are allowed, for example, to maintain 
their own armed forces within their borders. Both in 1914 and 1939 many 
of the Maharajahs put those forces at the disposal of the paramount power 
for the purpose of fighting the enemies of the King-Emperor. Some of the 
Maharajahs have served with great distinction as field commanders. The 
most outstanding of these was the late Maharajah of Bikaner who led 
troops in the field in both World Wars. 

In addition, the Maharajahs have made very large contributions m 
money to the defense of the Empire. It is their accepted position, there- 
fore, that they have, over a period of years, carried out loyally the terms 
of the obligations they have assumed in treaties with the Crown. The 
Crown, on the other hand, has undertaken, as a matter of general prac- 
tice, to interfere as little as possible in the domestic affairs of any of the 
States. The British have maintained even more than the fiction of local 
sovereignty; they have given it a considerable body and fact by the sub- 
stantial refusal to interfere except in cases where the good of tlic country 
was involved. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE 

But now comes the problem of a change in constitutional structures for 
India as a whole. Right at the beginning of that problem is the mcscapblc 
fact that there is a monumental difference between the instimtions of the 
States and the institutions of British India. The vast majorit)^ of the States, 
when all is said and done, are simply hereditary autocracies. In most of 
them the democratic processes are unheard of, and in some of them the 
Rajahs and the Residents insist that there would be ppular indignation if 
anyone tampered with the rights of the ruling Pnnees. Some persons have 
suggested, indeed, that hereitary autocracy is a typ of government that 
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the Indians readily understand, readily accept and cheerfully endure, even 
if thej" may not alwavs enjoy it. This statement is probably exaggerated. 
It is extremely hazardous to say that persons would not believe in demo- 
cratic institutions when they ha\c had no opportunity to put them to the 
test of experience. The influence of the Crown on this point has, m most 
cases, been relariicly negative. As far as the actual subjects of the Princes 
are concerned, the Crown is involved primarily only to prevent outrageous 
abuses. There has been no systematic attempt to build up die participa- 
tion of the |>eopIe as a whole in any of the functions of government, al- 
though many “reforms'^ have been suggested. 

From our point of view, the States, as a whole, constitute an enormous 
political anachronism. There are hereditary thrones in India at the present 
time whose occupants claim an unbroken lineage from the eleventh or 
twelfth century, and in some of those cases it must be said that the social 
institutions of the Stares have not been substantially modified m those 
six, seven or eight hundred )^ears. 

Some of the Pnnccs arc definitely afraid of the rising tide of nationalism 
that IS to be found all over Asia. Many of the major States, for example, 
have rigidly decreed that no political parties could be organized within 
their borders. Agents of parties in British India have been denied access to 
many of the States, sometimes they have been ejected, and sometimes 
they have been severely punished. 

Over a period of years the Maharajahs themselves have not been in- 
tcftsted in the slightest in the creation of an independent Indian union. 
On the face of it, such a development would be a threat to their own pow- 
ers. Moreover, the more outspoken of the Indian nationalists have said 
that they regarded the whole institution of the Princely States as com- 
pletely outmoded, and have frequently suggested that one of the major 
advantages to be derived from an independent India would be the gradual, 
or perhaps not so gradual, relegation of the whole structure of the Princely 
States to limbo. 


muaiOH TO RETENTION 

Part of this attitude arises from the fact that Indian nationalists have 
felt that the conrinuatbn of the State-Crown relationship was a factor 
upon which the British depended to retain their rulcrship in India. Some 
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Britons have stated that quite clearly. As long as one hundred years ago 
one British commander declared quite enthusiasricaiiy that as long as 
Britain maintained the States the whole of India was secure to Britain. 
That is not the attitude of the British Government at the present time 
toward the States, but it undoubtedly has been the attitude, at different 
times in the past. So the nationalist secs, in the w^holc institution of the 
States, an enemy to progress and an enemy to independence. 

The present position of the more enlightened of the Princes revolves, 
not around the continuation of their relationship to the Crown, but around 
the problem of guarantees of their ancient tenure. Very^ few, indeed, of 
the Princes arc prepared completely to democratize their societies. Most 
of them propose that they and their descendants shall go on being ruling 
Princes in their hereditary domains. Nevertheless, they arc not suggesting 
that the paramount power must continue indefinitely to be the British 
Crown. They are suggesting, however, that the Britisli Crown cannot 
modify or abrogate its treaties with them until some other paramount 
power IS set up to which they can willingly give allegiance. This position 
was clearly stated m the resolution of the Chamber of Princes adopted 
prior to the advent of the British mission to India in 19^6. That resolution 
declared: 

The Chamber of Prmccs desires to reiterate that the Indian States fully share 
the general desire in the country for immediate attainment by India of her full 
stature and will make every possible contribution towards settlement of the 
Indian constitutional problem. 

In moving that resolution, the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, declared: 

What IS true of the world today is equally true of this country of ours. It 
is unfortunately divided and weakened by our differences and disagreements, 
and it is to the spirit of justice, tolerance and co-operation that I look, to bring 
us to the goal which every thinking Indian, be he Prince or peasant, must long 
to reach. Is there one among us who docs not wish to sec this land of our birth 
free, great and respected, making its worthy contribution to the uplifting of 
humanity as it did in ages long ago? If that is how we feel then let us all deter- 
mine to work for that great end. Let us all be prepared for mutual sacrifices. 
Let us try to remember that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

The Chancellor tkm made a declaration on behalf of the Princes, stat- 
ing their position. In it he said (translated and abridged) : 
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The obfect is to set up forthwith constitutions wherein the sovereign powers 
of the Rukr will be exercised through regular constitutional channels without 
in any svay affecting or impairing the continuance of the rcignmg dynasty and 
the intcgritv of each State. 

There shall lx popular institutions witlt elected ma|onties to insure close 
and clfcct!\c association of the people laith the Government of the States. In 
framing the detailed constitutions of individual States regard shall be had to 
the special circumstances of each State. 

Kfost States have already adopted statutory provisions guaranteeing the rule 
of laWg and security and protection of person and property within their tern- 
tories. Where this is not already done, certain essential rights should be guar- 
anteed in the States, such as the ngfir of lilK*rty, habeas corpus, free expression, 
freedom of conscience and cqualii) before law irrespective of religion, caste and 
creed. The States^ courts shall have powders to redress infringement of these 
rights. 

Administration shall be based on the following essential principles, which 
would be strictly enforced where they do not obtain at present: 

Administration of justice must vest in an impartial competent Judiciary, in- 
dependent of the Executive, and there must be suitable pro\ ision for impartial 
adjudication of disputes between individuals and the States. 

The rulers should clearly demarcate administrative budgets from civil lists 
and fix the latter at a reasonable percentage of the ordinary revenue; 

The incidence of taxation must be fair and equitable and a definite, substan- 
tial portion of the revenue must be allocated for the benefit of the people and 
particularly to the nation-buildmg departments. 

That there should be no misunderstanding or any inference that he was 
speaking for himself alone, the Nawab insisted: 

This declaration, made spontaneously and earnestly, is inspired by faith in 
the peoples of the Indian States and in the future destiny of the States. It rep- 
resents the will of the Rulers to implement these decisions without reservation 
or delay. 

A month later, on the occasion of his fifty-second birthday, the Nawab 
reaffirmed this position. Prior to his going to New Delhi to meet the Brit- 
ish mission, he addressed his own people in words that applied to the 
whole of India. He said: 

It is time now for action. Wc have played too long with words and phrases, 
ff wc fail at this juncture responsibility for what may be our lot in years to 
come will rest on our heads. 

To me It has brought a feeling of humiliation and shame to think that this 
great land of ours, which m the past has made its conmfaudon to human 
thought and progress the world over, should conimuc under outside domma- 
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tioB aind controlj and a servant and not a master m its own house. That feeling 
is heightened by the thought that we ouri»el\es are primarily responsible for the 
continuance of controls and restraints imposed upon us by other hands than our 
own. 

Our own conscience, howTver, cannot fail to lay the blame where it is really 
due and I must confess to a feeling of the deepest depression and unhappiness 
when I listen to demands so frequently heard which would place on a torcign 
country responsibility for composing our own domestic difTerences and impos- 
ing on us a settlement of our own domestic problems. 

If we are in earnest in our demand for a free and independent India let us 
ourselves lay the foundation for that freedom and independence. 

I stand for a free and independent India. No Indian worthy of his name 
would stand for anything less. 

Sacrifices are needed. Let us all in a spirit of lofty patriotism» placing the 
good of the country before everything else, come together and make our mu* 
tual contribution to the task of building a new India on our own dreams, an 
India which will feel her proper place m the councils of the world and make, 
as m the days long ago, her contribution to the uplift of humanity and advance 
the spirit of true civilization. 

Statements like this, coming m addition to the Prmce*s resolution, rep- 
resent a very considerable change of front. Up to this time, the Princes 
have been extremely reluctant to participate directly in any federal union. 
The Act of 1935 provided that a federal union could come into existence 
at the center whenever 50 per cent of the Pnnees (judged on the basis of 
population in the States) should have acceded to the union. In the period 
prior to the outbreak of the war, the requisite number had not so acceded. 
From 1939 on, the British Government dropped its efforts to persuade the 
Princes to accede because of the pressure of the war. Indian nationalists 
assert that this constituted a change in the British policy and that the Gov- 
ernment of India was quite willing to take advantage of die war situation 
to impede the progress toward federation. 

NEED FOR CONSOLIDATION 

Actually, there has been another problem no less difficult than the 
problem of federation itself. With 562 different plitical strocturcs, die 
whole mechanism of the States is extremely unwieldy. For plitkai pr- 
psc it is obviously necessary to consolidate and group many of these small 
and ineffective units. Under British administration this has been done 
dhrougb the formation of the States Agencies. If, however, die States am 
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to be represented in the federal union, some other means of combining 
small units into larger ones must be found. On some occasions m the past 
the British have attempted to do this by a minor form of coercion. It has 
proved to be <|uitc unsuccessful, and even the most insignificant ruler has 
shown himself to be sensitively jealous of his hereditary prerogatives 
Obviously, the small States cannot be successfully represented in any 
union unless their rulers are quite willing to trust the function of repre- 
sentation to other and larger bodies. 

Thus a double problem has been posed. The States must be persuaded 
to accept a federal union as the paramount power, and the smaller States 
must be persuaded that consolidation within the State structures is the 
normal mode of representation and organization. This must take place, 
moreover, among independent rulers, many of whom do not like the idea 
of representation at all. 

A further obstacle to the participation of the States in a federal union 
has been the fact that the concepts of government are totally different m 
many of the States from those that exist in Bndsh India. This problem 
became acute in the simple matter of the choice of representatives to sit 
in a Constituent Assembly. The War Cabinet Proposal of 1942 suggested 
that representatives in the Constituent Assembly, on behalf of the States, 
could be chosen by the ruling Princes. Political parties in British India 
objected vchemendy to this proposal on the ground that a constitution- 
making body would then be compsed, in part, of freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people and, in part, of ofEcially-appinted repre- 
sentatives of hereditary monarchs. There is an obvious clash in pint of 
view here. It is not to be expeted that the vast majority of the States can 
or will set up machinery for ppular elections at any rime in the near fu- 
ture. Such a development in many of the States would constitute outright 
revolution and the monarchs look on revolution with a jaundiced eye. New 
forms, therefore, have to be devised and compromises reached that can 
prove mutually acceptable, both to the Princes and to the plitical leaders 
in British India. 


DISnUBUTIOH OF POWER 

Tk: psition of the Princely States affords a further complication and a 
furdwr conttovorsial grwnd when it a>mcs to the drafting of the consti- 
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tution. The largest single issue in the furnution of an Inilian union !us 
been and will continue to be for a long time to come the distribution of 
pwer between the central govcmmcnc and the constituent units of am^ 
federation. The majontj’’ partj' in British India has fasored, and will un- 
doubtedly continue to favor, the creation of a central government that 
enjoys the largest number of residual or delegated powers that can be ac- 
corded to it and still obtain accession on the part of the constimenc units. 
The numerical majority m British India is certain to be “federalist” in the 
strongest sense of the term. That is a natural and instinctive reaction. The 
case IS not pled on these grounds. It is advanced, rather, on the basis that 
India can solve her overwhelmingly difficult problems only if ,thcre is a 
strong, stable, vigorous and powerful central government. 

This means that the constituent units must delegate to government 
at the center a very substantial part of their sovereign pow crs. The Princely 
States, presumably, are to form an important part of those constiment 
units. But the whole character of the Princely States has been an assump 
tion, under their treaty position, that all powers, except those ven^ particu- 
lar external function delegated by treaty to the Crown, w'crc fully residual 
and vested solely in the local monarchs. The formation of a strong central 
government, therefore, means that the Princes would be obliged at the 
outset to divest themselves of authority to a degree that was never de- 
manded in their relationship with the paramount power. 

It is proposed that the Princes be represented in the federation and that 
the federation itself could assume the functions of paramountcy. But it is 
not to be supposed that the Pnnees, representing only one-fourth of the 
population, can obtain cither an outright majority or even a numerical 
equality in the federation to be formed. Success of the federation depends 
upon the political skill and political organization of the major parties in 
British India. It is inconceivable that they would consent to a federal union 
in which British India, as a whole, occupied a psicion of inferiority to 
Indian India. 


PLACE OF THE TIEATIES 

There is a further legal complication from the constitutional pint of 
view. However much the Crown might wish to divest itself of its protca- 
ing function in respect to the States, it cannot cany out that course of 
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action under its existing compacts without the consent of tne States them- 
selves* The British take the constitutional position, iiist as we do, that a 
treaty owes its validity to mutuality of accepted obligations. His 'Xla|cst%’ s 
Government is not prepared unilaterally to abrogate several hundred 
treaties. The modification of any treaty' structure in fa\or of an Indian 
federation must necessarily be by consent. That consent will not be given 
by the Princely States, on the other hand, unless there is a substantial rcs- 
cmtion in favor of their sovereign position. 

This issue involves more than the nominal protection of minorities 
(which die Princely States unquestionably arc) It invokes the validity 
of a major body of treaty obligations to which the Crown has been com- 
mitted over a long period of time. Those obligations may seem to the out- 
sider to consist largely of advantages chat may accrue to the Crown. This 
is not the view of the Indian Princes. The Indian Princes hold those treaties 
to be valid concracLs, chat can be modified only with their consent. This 
point of view would undoubtedly be accepted by the majority of British 
jurists who feel that now more than ever it is essential in the international 
field to sustain die validity of obligations that have been assumed. Indeed, 
it goes without saying chat if His \fajesty*s Government undertook a 
coercive action and withdrew its treaty protection without consent, its 
action w^ould be challenged by the selfsame prsons who are most eager 
to see an independent India created. British retirement from her legal rela- 
tionship to the States must be not merely orderly, it must also be lawful 
Emphasis is placed on this phase of the problem because of the fact 
that the plitical character of the Indian States arouses no great sympathy 
in the minds of plitically progressive persons. There is not a great deal 
to be said on behalf of the Princely States as a form of government. They 
are definitely an impediment to India’s progress. They are definitely ves- 
tigial organs that could well enough be amputated. But their structures 
exist by virtue of law. They cannot be wished out of existence simply be- 
cause they arc an anachronism. They cannot be dispsed of by revolution 
without creating the very chaos that persons sympathetic to India are eager 
m avoid. They must, on the other hand, be modified through painstaking 
and perhaps painful compromises and changes operative over a consider- 
able pariod. Those changes are not easy to accomplish when each one 
miw be made through a direct lelaribnship with an individual. This is 
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one of the reasons that a constitution for India cannot simply be de- 
creed* It must be evolved. 

BRITISH INDIA AND THE PRO\INCES 

The outstanding difference betvi’een the political history' of Indian India 
and that of British India is this* In Indian India the whole function of 
government is m the hands of the Princes and they hope to preserve it 
with as few changes as possible. In British India, the whole history has 
been one of modification of political structures with increasing emphasis 
on the constant need for change and growth. As a resuir, during the last 
one hundred years, Indian India has been largely static. British India’s ex- 
perience in the last fifty years has been thoroughly dynamic. Political em- 
phasis in British India has been placed, for a long period of time, on the 
necessity for change, improiemenc, adaptation and growth. 

Actually the British attitude toward this process had begun to cake 
shape even before British India came into existence as a political instru- 
ment. In the seventy-five years between the American Revolution and the 
Indian Jvfutiny, there was, m the United Kingdom, a growth m political 
ideas in respect to the whole problem of dependencies. This changing atti- 
tude in the United Kingdom wasu-eflected in a consistently closer scrutiny 
of policies pursued in dependent areas As a result, as long as 150 years 
ago, the practices of the East India Company began to come in for criti- 
cism in the United Kingdom. The Company’s first Governor-General of 
all the territories acquired in India, Warren Hastings, was impeached m 
the House of Commons. In the first thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the prerogatives of the East India Company were steadily reduced, 
and by 1833 the Company was directly respnsible, plitkally, for all of its 
actions. 

When the Indian Mutiny took place in 1857, the whole hiscoiy of 
Bntish-Indian relationships was thrown into sharp focus and there ap- 
pared to prsons in the United Kingdom to be no pssibility of good 
government for India unless the last remnants of the East India Company 
were dispsed of altogether. So the administration of British India was 
taken over plitically and formally by tlie British Crown, The actual Gov- 
ernment of India, as an instrument of British Government, functioning 
directly under respnsibic British plitical institutions, is, therefore, less 
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chan one hnodrcci years old. It is customan% as a nik% to speak of Britain’s 
350 vears in India, but actually only somemliac less than a hundred of 
those have been sxars of direct plitical auchoriu . 

That centuiy-' in British India has been a period of enormous change 
The first half of it, the period of i860 to 1910, was \er\^ much slower in 
Its modifications than w^as the second period. During that time the British 
organized their control of British India, modified some of the provincial 
boundaries, built the railways, set up the Indian Civil Service and estab- 
lished the fiincnons of government. It wus essentially colonial government. 
The first part of the |>cnod, directly following the Xfutiny, was one of 
repressive measures, a period of uneasiness and suspicion. This wiis later 
modified in line with the avowed purpose of associating Indians with the 
government of their own country. The Indian Councils Act of 1861 pro- 
vided the machmeiy' w’hercbv a verj limited number of Indians could 
be associated with government in an advisoiy^ capacity. This was not a 
modification of political structures in any sense. All of the functions of 
administration w^cre still directly resented to British hands, although 
some Indians were appointed as “non-officials” to the central advisory 
council. 

In 1909 there w'as evolved the first essential modification of the colo- 
nial status of British India. 

The Morley-Mmto Reforms of 1909 undertook, for the first time, to 
extend suffrage to a limited number of Indians. For the first time, elected 
members were admitted to the advisory councils. One Indian was placed 
on the Viceroy’s council of seven, and one Indian was placed on each of 
the advisoiy councils in the Provinces. In the Central Legislative Council 
provision was made for the election of twenty-seven Indians, while five 
Indian non-official members were appointed. The Morley-Minto Reforms 
were a recognition of the need for change in India and afforded ma- 
chinery by which that change could be brought about. 

The period of the first World War in India was a turbulent one. Na- 
tbnalism had begun to take a considerably more crystallized form, and 
Indian assistance in the war effort threw a strong light upon the impor- 
tance of the Indian dependency to the Bntish Empire stmemre as a whole. 

Out of this ferment of new ideas there arose two things: First, the 
proclamation of Dominion Status as the goal of British policy, and second, 
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the initiation of machinery by which a vety much larger participation in 
administration could be enjoyed by Indians. These developments came 
into legal form with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919. 

The IV'Iontagii-Chelmsford Reforms were embodied ni an India Act 
that provided, first of all, for a Legislative Assembly at the center In which 
a majority was made up of elected Indians. 

The Assembly was divided into tw'O chambers. The Upper House was 
called the Council of State, and the Lower House w.is called tlic Lems- 
lative Assembly. In the former, the Indian Civil Scr\'ice w\is reprcM*nrcci 
by twenty members, of whom seventeen were Britons and three were In- 
dians. The elected membership of the Council of State, however, was 
raised to thirty-four, of wdiom thirty-two were Indians. There were six 
non-official appointed members, five of them Indiaiw. The Council of 
State, therefore, had sixty members, and two-thirds of tlicm were Indians. 

The Legislative Assembly w^as similarly made predomuianrly Indian. 
It had twenty-six members from the Civil Service, of w^hom twenty-one 
were British. There were 105 elected members, of whom nmcty-seven 
were Indians Thus there were 116 Indian members in the Lower House 
as opposed to twenty-nine Britons. 

The functions of this legislature were sharply limited by the veto power 
of the Viceroy and by his authority to promulgate legislative action if the 
Assembly’s approval was not forthcoming. Nevertheless, the Assembly 
became, from 1920 on, an important instrument for the expression of the 
strictly Indian point of view. It became, moreover, an elected and not a 
nominated body. 

At the same time, Indian representation on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council was enlarged. Of its seven members, three were Indians. Thus 
the central executive came, at least nominally, to represent an agreement 
between the points of view of British and Indian executive officers. 

It was in the Provinces, however, chat the largest changes were made. 
First of ail, the Provincial legislatures were made fully elective and thus 
completely Indianized. In addition, the Provincial governments were 
made up of two British Ministers, who were nominated, and three Indian 
Ministers chosen from the majority party in the legislature. 
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TWO POLITICAL EXPERIMENTS 

The Xloncagu-Cheimsford Reforms undertook to put into practical 
shape two political experiments. There was an attempt to deal with the 
problem of communal differences in India bv giving spcial representation 
both at the center and in the Provincial legislatures to designated groups. 
The electorate had been divided from the time of the \Ioriey-\Imto Re- 
forms, and a specified number of scats in elected bodies was reser^^ed for 
Muslims, Sikhs, Chambers of Commerce, Anglo-Indians, Christians, Un- 
touchables and Eiiro|>eans. Moreover, because of the feeling that it was 
necessary^' that some of these groups have extra representation, the alloca- 
tion of scats was, in some cases, made on a basis more generous than their 
numerical place in the socictyc Thus, under this legislation, the principles 
of the special electorate and of weighted representation w^re continued 
and even broadened. This was the first of the experiments. 

The second experiment was an attempt to divide functions in the Pro- 
vincial governments. The actual executive Ministnes were divided into 
two classes. Some powers, such as police and finance, were retained in the 
hands of the appinted British Ministers, Others, such as agriculture and 
education, were placed directly in the hands of Indian Ministers. The first 
group of functions was called the “reserved’’ powers, and the second 
group, the “transferred” pwers. The whole system of Provincial ad- 
ministration, therefore, became a dyarchy. 

The purpose of this expriment, viewed in its best light, was to give 
m Indian administrators direct exprience in offices in which they could 
have the largest pssiblc degree of contact with their constituencies. 
Viewed in a less favorable light, it was an attempt, on the part of the 
British, CO make some concessions to Indian nationalism but to reserve to 
appinted officers all of the functions that had directly to do with the 
plitical security of the state. The first pint of view was that usually ex- 
pressed in London. The second pint of view was that characteristically 
expressed in India. 

Neither of these expriments was particularly successful The divided 
cicctomte was held by nationalists to be a deliberate accentuation of com- 
munity differences, rather chan a mere safeguard of minority fights. In 
addition to the special electorates, there was the “genera! electorate” which 
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was dominated entirely by the ma|ont>% who were Hindus* The Hindus 
could support candidates in some of the special electorates other than the 
Muslim, but the minority groups felt that they had little opportunity'" for 
contest in the general electorates. The result was that the general elec- 
torate became, basically, a Hindu instrument, usually dominated bv the 
Congress party% and the remaining electorates became the hallmark 
of the separate communities. There are many thoughtful Indians w4io 
believe that the division in the electorate was a political retrogression. 
They believe that it marked and divided classes and made them more 
conscious of their owm identity. Carried to its extreme, this criticism 
becomes the charge that the British invented the instrument of the 
divided electorate with diabolic ingenuity so as to set one group against 
another. 

It has been the Hindu position, in recent sears, that tlic special elec- 
torate must be abolished altogether. The Hindus hold that they can rep- 
resent Muslims, or vice versa, provided they go before the people on a 
basis of political representation and not of community division. Tlie mi- 
nority groups do not agree with this point of view% feeling chat the special 
electorate is the only means by which their representative security can be 
assured. 

The weighted representation phase of this legislation was also sub- 
jected to much criticism. The whole principal of weightage is chat a group 
shall enjoy representation out of proportion to its numbers. Nevertheless, 
some of the minorities insisted that their weightage was inadequate while 
the majority insisted that it was out of all proportion to arithmetic or 
reason. 

It was inevitable also, that once the idea of weightage was applied to 
legislative bodies, it would be expected to have its counterpart in appint- 
ments and patronage in executive bodies. Gmsequcntly the whole organi- 
zation of the executive branch w^as subjected to continuous and critical 
scmciny by each individual group to determine whether or not that group 
was receiving its “correct share.’* 

These criticisms of the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms were well taken 
and they were serious. The legislation was far from utopian* What may 
pssibly be overlooked, however, in examining its defects, is the fact that 
this body of law did really associate Indians with ppular govemment to 
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a %cry much higher degree than at any time m India’s five thousand \cars 
of recorded histoiy^ Good, bad or indifferent, the Xfontagu-Cheimsford 
Reforms represented a monumental change m the approach to India’s 
problems. 

There was one other provision of this legislation that was also to have 
a profound effect on India’s political life. It was stipulated that the politi- 
cal structures so sec up were to be subfect to examination and review at 
periods not less frecjuent chan ten years, with a \icw to determining what 
further changes were desirable. It was under this provision chat the Simon 
Commission w'as sent to India in 1^29 to make the rtxommendations that 
subsequently led to the Round Tabic Conferences in the early Thirties. 
Out of those Round Table Conferences, in turn, came the next substantial 
change in the |xilitical organization of British India. 

THE INDIA ACT OF 1935 

This change w^as embodied in the India Act of 1935* That Act retained 
the divided electorates and weighted representation. But it did away with 
dyarchy. Under its provisions the eleven Provinces of British India be- 
came locally autonomous. Their legislatures became completely elective 
and Ministers derived from those legislatures took over all the functions 
of the executive branch. Provision was made, also, for the creation of a 
federal union at the center, but since this was dependent, as we have 
noted, upon the accession of a requisite number of the Pnnees, that part 
of the Act did not come into effect. 

What was set up, however, was responsible, representative, political 
democracy in the eleven Provinces of British India. Veto powers were re- 
served to the Governor, but those veto powers were not exercised in prac- 
tice. For two years, under the terms of this Act, the Indian Provinces 
functioned, in effect, as constitutional democracies. 

All of this process embodied a considerable expansion in the place of 
the suffrage. With the exercise of tlie ballot there grew up chose things 
that wc associate with a functioning democracy. There were healthy work- 
ing political parties, platforms, caucuses, election campaigns. Gradually 
cIk pattern of W«tcm plirical organization appeared to be taking root 
in India. There was at least abundant opportunity for such a growth 
under the terms of the law. 
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But in the problciii of constitutional change for all of India, diesc eleven 
Pio\inces naturally became the focal point for any pro|ected feclcrarioii* 
Unfortunately, however, uliilc the Provinces arc reasonably compact as 
plitical units, they are not necessarily w^ell organized as ethnical or even 
geographical units. As parts of a federation they arc sprawling, divided 
among themselves, noncontiguous and sometimes illogical. 

The Government of India has hesitated to make sweeping changes 
with respect to Provincial boundaries, having had a disastrous exprience 
in the attempt to partition Bengal early in the century. 

blANDS WITHIN IS! ANDS 

Consequently the Provinces themselves present the problem of islands 
within islands and of divisions of language, religion, characteristic modes 
of behavior, social organization and customary law. In the Punjab, for 
example, the community^ of the Sikhs constitutes a compact and solid 
ppulation bloc in the eastern part of the Province. The Province of Onssa 
is split up into a curious geographical pattern by the intrusion of a large 
number of small states in eastern India. The Province of Bombay is pr- 
forated with dozens of these little State Islands and is separated from 
Sind, on the northwest, and from the United Provinces, Qntral Prov- 
inces and the Punjab on the east and northeast and north by a wide va- 
riety of Princely State frontiers. 

Tliis problem became acute when it was ptopsed in 1942 that any 
“Province” might enjoy the right of non-accession to a federal union. 
Scrutiny of the propsal revealed that the Provinces, which were by no 
means natural and compact organic units, might represent a variety of 
differences within themselves. 

British India is a reflection of gradual modes of growth rather than of 
artificial creation carefully designed to meet all the exigencies of every 
imaginable situation. Presumably the Provinces must be the cssenrial 
units in a federation, but the Provinces, as they now stand, may not be 
logical units in a federation at all. Nevertheless, the rtdistricring of the 
whole of British India would be a task that Britain could face with nothing 
short of utter dismay. 

The place of the Provinces as constituent units in a federation would 
also seem to presuppse a certain equality of psition, but the Provinces 
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arc by no means equal in size or importance. Bengal has a population of 
6o»ooo*ooo; Sind has less than 5,000,000. The North-West Frontier 
Province has less than 4,000,000. 

Similarly there is, in some cases, no sharp conception of provincial loy- 
alty' as such that would make the Province an effective unit to which resid- 
ual powers could be rescrv^cd. Only a few. of the Provinces are really self- 
conscious as Provinces. There are certain qualifications, associated w^ith 
the Bengali, for example, that would appear to mark hmi off as a special 
prrson. He is supposed to be volatile, emotional, articulate and somewhat 
unstable. The Madrassi, on the other hand, is usually believed to be cal- 
culating, comptent and reserved. The Punjabi is regarded as proud, fear- 
less, rather militant Now none of these characteristics is a pattern for the 
people of the Provinces as a whole. They pertain to certain specified 
groups that have been de\ eloped m the various Provinces. 

Tiiere is also some mter-provincial disanction on the basis of language, 
but actually, languages themselves do not correspond to provincial bound- 
aries. Within the limits of Madras Province, for example, there arc at 
least four major languages that are freely spoken They are Tamil, Telegu, 
Kanarcse and Malayalam. There are at least two major languages in 
Bombay Province. They are Marathi and Gudjerati. It might indeed be 
possible to rcdistrict India on the basis of prevailing languages. If that 
were done, however, there w'ould be intensified the barriers of mutual 
unintelligibility. Language difficulty is large enough at present without 
intensifying it by phtical recognition. 


THE PROVINCJES AND UNITY 

The reservation of powers on a Provincial unit basis would also ran 
the risk of intensifying barriers between the Provincial units. Unless all 
the powers that pertain to trade, communications and normal intercourse 
between one group and another are reserved to the center, there is always 
the possibility that inter-provincial barriers would destroy some of the 
unity that India has achieved. We have had abundant experience with 
that situation in the United States where, in spite of the delegation of 
very large powers, both explicit and implied, to the Federal government, 
we sdll suffer under the confusion of our multiform marriage, divorce and 
cirizmship laws, and still arc faced in the field of trade with ridiculous 
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octroi imposed by State lines, by regulations on type of haulage, cxid forms 
of taxation and by the peculiar quirks that arise from interstate rivaliy^ 

Up to 1946 the interplay of Provincial rivalry, when it existed, was al- 
ays subject to the overriding influence of the paramount power. At best, 
jbat power gave leadership and co-ordination. At w^orst it acted as umpire. 
It remains to be seen whether or not there can be delegated to a federation 
the degree of dignity and authority that would enable it to take the place 
of tile paramount power in this respect. 

Fortunately for India a large number of important Icvcicrs have been 
in operation for a considerable period of rime. The most important one 
in the physical field is the network of railways, since this does not respect 
any local boundaries, Provincial or Princely State. Uniform currency is 
another extremely important common denominator for the whole of the 
country. 

In a somewhat different field, one of the largest unifying agencies m 
recent years has been the Indian Army. Up to fifteen years ago the Army 
had a certain Provincial flavor. An overwhelmingly large part of its re- 
cruits was drawn from the Punjab. The change in w'arfarc has modified 
this position and the Army now draws its resources from all over India. 
There are thousands of Indians who have discovered that when it comes 
to operations under fire, there is no essential difference in the qualifica- 
tions of a Maratha, a Punjabi or a Madrassi. 

The large political parties have also been, to some extent, an important 
agent in breaking down political barriers. The Gingrcss party, for ex- 
ample, has moved its sessions from Province to Province and is undertak- 
ing to build up support in a variety of different communities organized 
on nonprovincial lines. The Muslim League has not been successful in 
this respect because it has confined most of its attempts to five Provinces 
in the north of India. Indeed, the influence of the League has been in the 
opposite direction through its creation of the teim “Muslim Provinces/* 
This, however, is part of the issue of Muslims versus Hindus and not 
the issue of Province versus Province. 

EIGHT OF SECmiOH 

in the creation of a federated India, embracing as it must a variety of 
constituent units, the critical issue is certain to be, sooner or later, iht 
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right of accession, nonaccession or secession that is vested in the Province 
or the Indian State. The War Cabinet proposals of 1942 definitely took a 
stand for the right of nonacccssion for any substantial and identifiable 
group. It is quite possible that the motive for tins phase of the proposals 
was the desire for emphasis on the fact that any union must be voiuntaij;;. 
The spirit of that proposal, however, can be applied to the major Indian 
States, which presumably could maintain an independent existence under 
separate treac\' arrangements with the Crown. 

To allow this principle ro obtain is to create in India a league or con- 
federation, rather than a federal government. 

Indians have studied the history of the United States very closely on 
this point. The\' cannot help but obseiv'e that the first Colonial union, 
formed under the Articles of Confederation, failed in its purpose because 
of the lack of clearly delegated powders. Even when this problem was 
solved by the creation of a strong federal government under the Constitu- 
tion, there remained still to be solved the bitter problem of the right of 
secession. It cost the United States a terrible civil war to establish the 
principle that federal union was indissoluble. The Indians, at this point, 
suggest that it is not unreasonable to point out that what we achieved at 
so high a cost must be important enough to be a problem of the first mag- 
nitude in India. What lies at the root of much of the Indian difficulty, in 
setting up the machinery for a federal union, is simply our old American 
problem of federalism versus States’ rights raised to about the tenth power, 
bccau^ of the fact that there has been, thus far, no sufficiently large ex- 
tremal |»cssure to create an automatic union. 

The crux of the division at the present rime is between politically iden- 
tified religious groups. In the long run, however, the most serious stum- 
bling block to a true and competent federal union may be the division be- 
tween British India and Indian India. That division, unlike the artificial 
boundaries of the Provinces, and unlike the present overemphasized dif- 
ferences between the religious communities, Is based upon a profound 
difference in political institutions. There is no precedent in history for 
the formation of a comptent central government from a fusion of two 
groups of elements, one democratic, the other autocratic. Powers can be 
rcKrvcd to constituent elements, but effective central administration can 
prcsuiMbly be achieved only if there is mmt degree of uniformity m po- 
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litical procedures and some common denominator in political outlook. 
That unifomiit\^ is not even in prospect at the present time. It is difficult 
to see how it can be brought into existence until tliere is a revolutionary 
change in the whole social and political structure of the Indian States. 
^Vhether or not the more politically advanced groups in British India will 
be able to display the necessarv tolerance while these changes take place 
IS not yet known. The Princes are fearful that such tolerarxc will not 
exist and consequently have insisted upon legal safeguards tliat go Ixryond 
the normal limits of cffcctis c union and federation. 

A compromise has to be reached at this point, but how far this issue 
can be compromised without, at tlic same time compromising the au- 
thority of a central govcrnmciic out of working existence, remains to be 


seen. 



VIL ELEMENTS OF DIVISION 


3 , Hindus and Muslims 

These vakious bieffrencls that we have noted thus far have been 
overshadowed in recent years by the one most acute division in India— 
the division between the Muslims and Hindus. 

This dwision assumed progtessively more importance as it became 
apparent that the steps toward self-government were being accelerated. 
Superficially it was a simple religious division and one that was readily 
understood. It had a counterpart, in a sense, in the widely-publicized re- 
ligious division in Palestine, and so in general afforded to the outside 
obsen’er a comenient and presumably self-explanatory approach to the 
obstacles to constitutional union m India. 

Much of the observation on the division, however, has been oversim- 
plified. It has often been presumed that the difference is solely one of 
religion and that if there were any reasonable degree of religious tolerance 
in the two communities the differences could be readily resolved. This 
docs not correspond to the facts in the case. The religious difference be- 
tween the two communities is important primarily because it serves as a 
mode of self-identification. The religious difference, as an almost insuper- 
able barrier to constitutional progress, is essentially political rather than 
moral. 

This is not, of course, to deny that there are vastly important religious 
differences, strictly as religious differences, between the two communities. 
The Hindu faith is essentially polytheistic and essentially static. The 
Muslim faith is monotheistic and is essentially kinetic. An individual is 
born a Hindu. An individual, especially if he is a Hindu, is converted to 
Islam. Except under the stress of the great revivals of religion, Brahman- 
ism makes no attempt to proselytize. Islam, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially evangelistic. 

There is, in addition, a deep-seated difference in concepts of origin in 
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the two faiths, Hinduism is a verj» old and an extreme!^ intricate group- 
ing together of modes of belief that have gro^n up under a wide varicc)'^ 
of conditions. It is an all-mclusive tjpe of faith that has given birth to 
dozens of offshoots, at least one of which, Buddhism, has become as 
imfjortant as the parent stock. Islam, on the other hand, is a relatively 
young faith and belongs specifically in the categor) of a “revealed’' re- 
ligion. It is exclusive rather than inclusive, rigidly doctrinaire and very 
vigorous. 

The Hindu faith is prolix, decorative, ornate. The Muslim faith is 
severe, rigidly simple. Many of the various forms of Hmdiinm arc com- 
pletely anthropmorphic. India is full of literally millions of images of 
the gods and their multiplied avatars. The Muslims mav not represent in 
any physical form any aspect of the Deity. 

Hinduism is essentially an east Asiatic religion. It emphasizes some of 
the oldest beliefs of the human family. Islam is essentuliy a Mcditerm- 
nean religion. It is not ‘Tar Eastern’* at all, and reflects manv of the re- 
ligious achievements of the Middle Eastern group, improprlv called 
Semitic. 


COOES AND BEHAVIOR 

The code of ethics involved in the various forms of Hinduism is ex- 
tremely elastic. It is an adaptation from a variety of sources. It reflects 
many, many influences other than religious belief. The code of ethics in 
the Muslim faith is rigid, concrete and written. The Hindu faith is, in 
a sense, an essentially negative one. It teaches the renunciation of worldly 
goods and worldly apptites as the highest good. Its religious goal is the 
loss of the identification of self in the essential godhead of the whole uni- 
verse, The Muslim faith, on the other hand, is extremely psirive. It 
identifies the individual in his exact prsonal relationship to God and pro- 
vides an exact and precise system of punishment and reward after one 
human life only. The Hindu, in his faith, is at any given pint at an in- 
significant stage in a very long and tortuous process by which he has come 
out of the substance of God and is eventually going back into the sub- 
stance of God. The Muslim, at any given pint in his faith, is m his one 
all-imprtant human life, at the end of which he will be txanspited di- 
tmiy into a prmanent paradise or into eternal damnation* 
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Those arc sharp differences in basic belief. It is not unnatural that those 
differences would be reflected in moniimencal differences in modes of life. 

The first of those great differences is the very high value that Hindu- 
ism places on asceticism The renunciation of the \-\orld is the highest 
virtue. This not only accounts for the whole vast mstitutioii of religious, 
mendicancy (there arc literally several million professional, lifelong, per- 
manent religious beggars m India who enjoy in that capacity a preferred 
position m society) , it accounts also for the tremendous psychic hold that 
the religious mystic can obtain over the Indian people. It is the only pos- 
sible explanation for the phenomenon of Gandhi. He is admired for his 
astuteness. He is vcnciatcd for his mystic asceticism. 

This concept and this mode of behavior is foreign to the Muslim prac- 
tice. The Muslim is enjoined by his religion to enj’oy and use his life, not 
to repudiate it. Certain specific restrictions are put upon the mode of his 
enjoyment (he is forbidden to use spirits, for example) but he is led to 
believe chat his life is, and should be, rich and good. 

REFLECTION OF ORIGINS 

The mode of life developed by Hindus, on the one hand, and Muslims 
on the other, reflects also the different origins of the two societies. The 
individual in the Hindu society goes back through his sacred literature to 
the spiritual glories of ancient India. He feels that his own culture is 
unique and that it reflects the best in life and thought that has been 
achieved in the whole world. The Muslim, similarly, goes back in his 
culture to Persian and Arabic ongins for the most part, and is influenced 
by the dynamism of Islamic thought which is relatively modern. 

The outward manifestation of this deep-seated cultural difference is a 
difference in behavior. The two communities live under two different 
groups of law. The basis for the religious organization of Hindu society 
is the code evolved largely from the Sutras prior to the Christian era. It 
is this body of law that determines, for the individual Hindu, what is 
permitted and what is not permitted. It dictates his rales of eating, of 
marrying and worshiping and of conducting himself in relation to other 
pcn»ns generally. The Muslim, on the other hand, is governed by a 
sotrwrwliat more sporific and rather less intricate code, derived diix^y 
from the Koran. That body of Koranic law also tells the Muslim what he 
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can cat, with whom he can consort, what language he may use and how, 
in fact, he should conduct himself from the beginning of hfe to its end* 

These tw^o bodies of religious law arc widely dissimilar at many points 
and out of them has grown up the wide dissimilantv, m some forms of 
simple behavior. The orthodox Hindu, for example, is a vegetarian. He 
is not only a vegetarian, he is a w'orshipcr of the cow’. The \fuslim cats 
beef with enthusiasm but he is rigorously forbidden, by his religion, to 
cat pork. The Hindu lives in a confined area ciraimscribcd by a number 
of very special taboos. He may cleanse his body, for example, only with 
running water. He performs his specific family ritual each day. Hr Mus- 
lim lives under a different series of taboos. He is forbidden to take interest 
on money that he lends. 

The mode of worship between the two groups is completely different. 
The Hindu visits an ornate temple, from time to time bringing an offer- 
ing to die god of his choice, Tlie Xfuslim is enjoined to turn his face 
toward Mecca at specified times each day and prostrate himself m prayer. 
The Hindu worships with the accompaniment of music, sometimes danc- 
ing. The Muslim must worship in silence except for the monotone chant. 

The operation of Koranic and Shastnc law also has given rise to what 
was, in the beginning, a completely different attitude toward women in 
the two socierics. In the Hindu faith the woman is an equal. In the Mus- 
lim faith the woman is a chattel. The seclusion of women, the institution 
of Purdah, is attributed by the Hindus entirely to Muslim influence. This 
is perhaps an exaggeration, because the keeping of women in separate 
quarters is a very old part of Hindu society. The veiling of women, how- 
ever, is definitely Muslim in origin. 

CASTE SOCIETY 

The most Striking difference between the two groups, as far as mode 
of life is concerned, is, however, the fact that Hindu society is a caste so- 
ciety. The Muslims do not recognize caste on a religious basis. Indeed, 
the Muslim faith goes to the oppsice extreme. It teaches the spiritual 
singularity of God and the complete prsonalizacion of the individual’s 
ndationship w God. Out of tliat is derived, naturally, the thesis that all 
men are brothers and that they art religious equals. The only differentia- 
tion in such a society is that berween believers and unbelievers. In actual 
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practice, of course, there have fx^cn occupational groupings among the 
Muslims that !ia\c had the general character ot caste divisions, but these 
groups are not rigid and they do not derive their \^orkifig autliorit)^ from 
what is the real hey to die Hindu caste s\ stem, chat is, its insistence upon 
either endogamous or exoganious marnage within die caste structures: 

Thcorecicailv, at least, Muslim societx^ is relatively simple. Hindu so- 
ciety^ IS enormously complex. 

Now the operation of the caste system sets up manifest taboos in the 
society. The basic difference in the two groups is that a Muslim can vio- 
late those taboos with impitnicv* but the Hindu cannot. In practice, this 
means, for example, that a Muslim can marry a Hindu and still be just 
as good a }vliislini as he ever w^as. An orthodox Hindu cannot marry out 
of his caste and still be an orthodox Hindu The Muslim can entertain 
strangers and sit down and cat wdth them, provided that he does not violate 
his own food taboos The orthodox Hindu cannot do so without having 
previously discarded some of the tenets of his faith. In a sense this makes 
the Muslim socieC)% in spite of the more rigid definitions of its code, very 
considerably the more flexible of the two groups'. 

COMMUVAL RIOTS 

Now m actual practice these religious differences, profound as they 
arc, have less bearing on the relationship of Muslim to Hindu than would 
be supposed. In the main the tw’’o groups live together in reasonable peace. 
There are exceptions to this. There are what are called communal riots, 
from time to time. Those that arise out of strictly religious backgrounds, 
however, arc less common than might be supposed. The causes of really 
sharp discord between the communities are likely to be the attitude to- 
ward the cow or the attitude toward prayer. 

What has happened as a mlc is this: The Muslim group may decide 
CO celebrate a festival by the ceremonial slaughter of a particularly succu- 
lent bullock and may garland this beast with flowers and parade it through 
the streets to a public slaughtering ground. The Hindus may then take 
umbrage and fall on the Muslims when they return from their festivities. 
A few heads may be broken. Or conversely, at the precise moment at the 
sacred hour of prayer when the entire Muslim community is assembled 
at the mosque and is prostrating itself in religious fervor, there may pass 
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directly under the wall of this place of worsiiip a Hirulii procession in 
honor of some local deiiy% headed by seven oboe players who soimc! as if 
they were playing seven different tunes in seven different ke\ s* This mav 
be enough to rouse the worshiping J^fushms to sallv fortii from the 
mosque and smite the irreierent unbelievers, hip and t!iig!u Actually 
these cases have been relatively rare when one considers the !iiiml>cr of 
contacts that Muslims and Hindus must make eveiy^ ih\ all racr India. 
As a rule it is only w*hen other elements have been introduced, c lemcnts 
of political and economic rnalry for evample, diat clashes iutwrtn the 
two groups have developed into really serious eomninnity snuggles* 

There is some degree of segregation in Intlian cities, Tiicre art iharac- 
tcristically Muslim shops and characteristically Hindu shops, and there 
arc, in many communities, well established ratios. Either one commu- 
nity or the other is in the very conspicuous minority and is forced to ac- 
cept a minority position. In practice, whencter there has been something 
like an equitable balance between the two, there has been less friction on 
purely religious grounds than might be expected. 

I have had in my own house and office in New Delhi, for example, at 
the same time, a Muslim major domo, a Christian cook, a Hindu ma- 
salchi (second boy), Hindu (Untouchable) sweepers, Hindu (caste) 
messengers, a Parsi bookkeeper, Gurkha guards and a Sikh chauffeur. 
There were no religious fights on the premises. 

As far as I could discover there was a considerable degree of respect 
and tolerance in each group for the faith of the other. That tolerance has 
been largely implicit in the religious societies as a whole. The Hindus have 
made a practice of emphasizing the great degree of tolerance exercised by 
their greatest ruler, Asoka. And the Muslims themselves occasionally 
point with pride to the fact that Akbar the Great ttx>k his whes from dif- 
ferent religious communities, built the proper chapels for each and actu- 
ally undertook to set up, by law, a composite and completely tolcrajit 
religion. 

For these reasons the concept of a civil war, as a strictly religious war, 
is far-fetched. The Muslims do not plan a Jehad for the purpose of ex- 
traminating the unbelievers because they are unbelievers. The Hindu, 
similarly, has no desire to wipe out the Muslim simply because the Mus- 
lim chooses to worship Allah instead of Brahma. 
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SB-F-IDENTIFICATION 

The differences in mode of life, however, are sufficiently important and 
sufficiently dear that the Indian of either society’ automatically identifies 
himscif as belonging to iL This is the determining factor in the religious 
difference Regardless of whether or not it is sufficiently strong to make 
cither group cohesive (and it probably is, as far as the ^vlusiims are con- 
cerned) , It is sufficicndv strong to make each group permanently conscious 
of ks own particular mode of life. No Muslim is part Ivfuslim and part 
Hindu* No Hindu conceives of himself as belonging naturally to the 
Muslim commimit\\ Some vciy’ important Indians have set out very de- 
liberately to cross the line between the two communities* They have 
insisted that their point of dew must be, ‘1 am an Indian first, and a Mus- 
lim or a Hindu, second.” The Congress party, for example, w'hich is con- 
spicuously an organ of Hindu thought, has taken pains to place in high 
office persons who are IMuslim by religion. The verv' emphasis that has 
been given to this practice in the case of these few isolated individuals 
is evidence m itself that the lack of religious identification is an achieve- 
ment and not a commonplace. 

There is also a pre\’ailmg economic difference between the two commu- 
nities, considered as a whole, of which both groups are aware. It also is 
important m the political field since it underlies some of the Muslims’ 
hesitancy in accepting a Hindu majority government. 

Muslims, as a group, arc definitely inferior economically to the Hin- 
dus. While the Muslims occupy some of the most fertile and productive 
land in the countiy, they are overshadowed in commerce, in industry and 
in capital. In the Punjab, for example, which is claimed as the homeland 
of the Muslims, and in which the Muslims have a slight numerical ma- 
jority, non-Muslims actually pay 8o per cent of the income and urban 
property taxes. The large industries throughout India arc controlled, for 
the most part, by non-Muslims. Cotton and jute arc Hindu, and steel is 
Parsi, The largest banking structures in the country are Hindu and Parsi. 

There is not much to choose in villages between the standards of one 
community or the other, but in urban life the Hindus belong in a higher 
axifiomic classification, as a rule, than do the Muslims. 

Some Muslims have accounted for this difference with the adroit ex'- 
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ptanation that since the Koran forbids them to take interest they cannot 
compete successfully with the usurious Hindu moncydcndcr. The ex- 
planarion is a little too pat. There are deepseated economic differences 
between tlie two communities that w'eight the scales in the favor of the 
Hindus. First of these is the fact that the Muslims were essentially the 
offshoots of a nomadic culture. They were wanderers and conquerors with 
no stable basis of wealth within their own community. More impriant 
is the fact that the converts to Islam in India were netessarilv drawn from 
those ranks of Hindu society that had the least background in wcaltii and 
social organization. There are very few' Muslims in India at the present 
rime who arc the actual lineal descendants of the original invaders. Most 
of India’s Muslims are the descendants of Hindus who were converted 
to Islam at some point or other during the priod of Muslim rule. Now 
naturally those converts would not be drawn from caste Hindus of any 
appreciable rank. They would have to come either from the lowest classes 
m the caste society or from the Untouchables. The background of the 
Muslim society, therefore, is considerably less blessed w'lth wealth, privi- 
lege and prestige than that which obtains among the Hindus. 

SOUECES OF WEAITH 

In addition it should not be overlooked that caste organization itself 
is a compact controller of wealth. The caste domination of particular 
crafts and trades at given pints may place in Hindu hands the a>opr- 
adve control of sources of profit. The Muslim, on the other hand, in a 
castcless society, is an Individual who achieves his economic psirion by 
his own efforts. It is not until the groupis relatively highly devclopd that 
the individual has an economic cushion upn which he can fall back. 

In actual practice the Muslims complain that when they are put m 
the test they simply cannot comptc with the Hindus. They arc, they 
say, spcdily driven to the wall There is, therefore, some differenriation 
between the two groups on basic, economic levels, and the Muslims tie 
sensitive to it. 

Whether accidentally or purpscfully, this economic difference has 
been translated in modem times into an increasing divergence between 
the two communities. Partly because of the accidents d geography in 
relation to natural resources, and partly because of the economic pwer 
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of tlic non-Muslim communities the organizecJ modern wealth of India 
is not in Muslim hands. The areas in %s!iich a \fusiim population is pre- 
dominant arc chiefly agricultural. The major industries m the country 
arc located in non-Miislim areas. The steel industrj^ is in Bihar Province 
which is o^crw'helmingly Hindu. The largest of the cotton spinning 
establishments are m Bombas and in Ahmedabad, also non-Ivfushm. Of 
the major ports of the countr)% Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, 
only the fast is in Muslim hands. And while Karachi is important as a 
port, It has ’^Ciy poor fxjssibihties of extensive growth. The largest part 
of its hmtcrlmd is made up of the Sind desert. It has required the develop- 
ment of the Indus V’^alicy by irrigation, the drainage of northwest India 
by rail lines and the ad'vent of air transportation to bong Karachi to its 
present significance. 

Likewise the predominantly Muslim areas do not, in most cases, have 
compact human resources that make for powerful economic communities. 
Three of the northwest areas, Sind, Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province arc underdeveloped and underpopulated. They do not 
have the massive resources of a Hindu Province such as the United Prov- 
inces. Similarly, Assam Province, in the extreme northeast, is rugged 
In its terrain, and while it has great potentialities, it is not yet the vital 
factor in India s total economy that its geographical position would seem 
to indicate. In only two Provinces, Bengal and the Punjab, docs there 
appear to be the possibility of the development of a strong, vigorous, 
economic Muslim community, and in both cases the Muslims are far 
from holding an overwhelming preponderance in the population. They 
arc just slightly over the half. 

In India as a whole the developed sources of distributed wealth are low 
in proportion to the population. But in India as a whole the major contri- 
butions to wealth and the major means of developing and producing 
wealth (with the exception of the agricultural land m the western Pun- 
jab) arc not in Muslim hands. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE FAST 

Nevertheless, the Muslims can look back on their history in India to 
a period of great domination. They were the great empire power. The last 
govmunent by Indians that professed to control a substantial prt of the 
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Indian pcninsola was a Mmlim government. The imperial lineage was 
^vfoslim. Tins commiinitn% outnumbered at least two to one, was the 
ruling community’. These selfsame \fuslims, now apprehensive because 
of clicir position of economic inferiority, arc the descendants of those 
other ]vluslims who exacted tribute. It was tltc \fuslim who gave orders. 
It was the Hindus who were the hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

This consciousness muse nccessariK be a part of a pwchological ap- 
proach of the Muslim community to the problem of its political place 
in an Indian union. This factor has been admirably described by Sir 
Frederick Puchic, who was for many years a distinguished civil Mrsant 
in the Punjab, and so became fully familiar with tlic Muslim thought 
processes. Writing in the April, 1946, issue of Foreign Affam, concern- 
ing the Muslim attitude after the British had taken over control in India, 
Sir Frederick said: 

Muslim peasants of course shared in the general improvement in conditions. 
But the Muslim upper and middle classes, m town or country, were in very dif- 
ferent circumstances. For centuries they had been a ruling class . . . courtiers, 
soldiers, judges, administrators. The fortunate ones had commanded armies and 
ruled Provinces and stood at the right hand of kings and emperors. All had 
enjoyed m some measure the prerogatives and perquisites of rulers. AH these 
material advantages of political ascendancy were now enjoyed by the British, 
and if there were Muslims who had the incimation to turn to other fields of 
activity and the qualifications required to make good in them, they found, as 
we have noted, Hindus already in full pmsession of trade, commerce and the 
professions. In addition to the decline in their material fortunes, Muslims had 
the mortification of playing second fiddle to the despised Hindus m political 
importance and m influence with the British rulers of India. This rankled per- 
haps more than anything else. The reversal of fortune was so crushing that the 
members of the Muslim community seemed stunned by it. Wrapping them- 
selves in the fatalism of their creed, they sulked in the comer, watching apa- 
thetically and with impartial distaste their new rulers and their former sub- 
jects, infidels both and supplanters as well. 

This apathy in a quarter of the inhabitants of the country could not last 
forever. But it was not until almost the last quarter of the nineteenth cmimj 
that there were signs of a Muslim renaissance. For this revival the chief credit 
must go to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, a man of vision and a leader who, in spite 
of the opposition to the old school of conscr\'atives, captured the imagination 
of the rising generation of Muslims. He had a threefold program: social reform 
within the framework of Islam, acceptance of Western education, and friend- 
ship with the British. The stt:ond item of the program was urgent. Muslims 
had turned their backs on the new learning which the West was offering to 
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India, They had clung to their old wajs, small boss went on attending the 
schcM?! attached to the mosque where they learned the Koran by rote and little 
else, and ihcir ciders sat at the feet ot Muslim divines hearing much talk “about 
It and about” and generally coming out at the same door as in the\ w ent. But 
the connection between education and power was becoming too obsious to be 
ignored. “When Hindu clerks w'ere being promoted to posts in which the? 
could give orders, when even policemen were chosen because they were good 
at their books, it was clearly wise for Muslims to reconsider their attitude to the 
new education.*’ The ioundation of the \fuslim university at Aligarh m 1877 
served notice to both British and Hindus that Muslims had done with sulking 
in their tents and were in the field again 
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It is against that background that the Muslims have approached the 
problem of their place m respect to an Indian union. It is a political prob- 
lem and not a religious problem. It is political because the Muslims 
identify themselves as a special political group under the necessity of de- 
vising for themselves a special political place in the future of India. 

THE PEEMANENT UiNOmtY 

Once the Muslims arc self-identified as Muslims, they prtxreed auto- 
matically to the weighing of their position in the state as a whole. What 
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has usually been proposed as the pattern of self-government in India is 
some form of numerical dcmocrac) . The Muslims, quite naturally, have 
started counting. The results, c\en at first glance, arc discouraging. The 
census of 194 X showed that there \serc, in the whole of India, 94,389,177 
Muslims. Of those, just about 80.000,000 W'cre in British India, By this 
time the figure undoubtedK has approached 100,000 000. There arc 
about 400,000,000 persons in India as a whole. Not less than 130,000,- 
000 out of this number are vi^oiouslv self-ulerHificd as I hnclus. TIic 

.1 

Muslims have approached the problem of any union, therefore, with 
the precise knowledge tliat fmm the outset they arc oiitniirnbcret! by 
die opposite community at least two and one-half to one. 

If they w^ere not a self-identified community, this would be relatively 
unimportant. So long, however, as they feel diat their accession to a union 
must be identified with their Muslim character, they place themselves in 
the position of permanent classified minority. It was to meet this feeling 
that the devices of weighted representation and special electorates were 
put into practice m the first place. But those devices were and arc make- 
shifts. With the discussion of federation, the Muslims were faced with 
the fact that no electoral devices could turn a permanent minority of 
one-fourth of the population into a working majority. If India is to have 
union and numcncal democracy, the Muslim position is unmistakably 
clear. The Muslims must either be a part of the permanent (and ineffec- 
tive) opposition, or they must give up their self-identified character in a 
coalition in which they will not be dominant. 

It is diiSScult for Americans to grasp the impact on the individual of 
the consciousness that he is m a permanent political minority. Our whole 
mode of government is based upon the assumption that the minority at 
any one period may become the majority at the next election. This very 
prospect of change is regarded as one of the most effective elements in mr 
whole system of checks and balances. As far as our Federal Government is 
concerned, there is no large identified group chat is permanently consigned 
to a situation in which it will automatically lose every election. 

The situation of the Muslim who contemplates numerical democracy 
at Ac center and federal union is roughly that of an American Republican 
who at any time beewan 1932 and 1946 would have felt Aligcd to con- 
fess that there would never again be a Republican President of the United 
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States- That position would not be regarded as tolerable by more than 
fifty million Americans* And yet that is the position of the Indian Muslim 
if numerical democracy Is to be the mode of federal organization If he 
remains a Muslim and votes as a Muslim, and the Hindu remains a Hindu 
and votes as a Hindu, the Pnme \Iinister and the President of India 
would aiwa)s be Hindu and not \fuslim. 

It 15 the self-identification of die two groups that imposes the problem* 
The Congress parry has attempted to avoid this self-idcntification by 
conspicuously asserting it is not Hindu* The Muslims simply do not 
belies e that assertion. They believe that the inevitable organization of 
Indian political society will be along the lines of the religious communi- 
ties. They believe, moreover, diat this is precisely what the Hindus want. 
They expect, in short, that a federation designed along the projected lines 
will be essentially a Hindu-dominated federation to which they are ex- 
peaed to give unqualified support without having the means at hand to 
protect their own political position. 

THEORIES OF THE CENTER 

This numerical ratio between the two communities is a natural factor 
in producing two different theses as to what ought to go into the powers 
of any federation. Naturally the Hindus favor an end to separate elector- 
ates, although they do admit, occasionally and as a concession, that they 
would allow for some weightage of representation. They hold that Indians 
should be identified as Indians and should participate in the functions of 
government accordingly. There would, of course, be more Hindus to 
identify themselves as Indians than those of any other body, or indeed, 
of all other bodies put together. Their case for a numerical democracy 
is a prfcctly obvious one. Even if they wished to continue to identify 
themselves as a religious community they would still be secure in their 
position as an overwhelming majority. 

This sense of security leads, naturally, to the confidence in a strong 
centralized federal government. The Hindus believe not only that a 
successful Indian federation can be formed on the basis of numerical 
democracy, but also that to that federation there should be entrusted the 
powers and prerogatives of a strong, solid state. Tliis also is a natural 
bclicft The majonty has no reason to fear the incursions of a strong gov- 
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emment that it itself can set up, dominate or overthrow hv vimic of its 

own voting strength* 

The actual arguments that are advanced for this umcept of a strong 
central go\ emment are not, of course, put m anything like such bald 
terms. On the contraiy' die Hindus point out that India is necessarily 
being forced to grapple with extremely diiEcult and complex social prob- 
lems. A weak and di\idcd government cannot meet mjc!i a test. Good 
government, from the Hindu pine of view, must be strong govcmmcriL 
This is a cogent argument and it gams additional ss eight from past exp- 
ricnces in the sacrifice of good working governmental conditions to die 
principle of self-determination. The Hindus say, m efiett, that their 
philosophy of government does not allow for the Balkanizmg of India. 

The Ivfushm psition, deriving from the consciousness of prmanent 
numerical inferiority, goes to the oppsite extreme. Tlie one thing that 
the iVfuslim has been obliged to fear most is a strong centra! government 
because he would have no control over it. The \Iuslims have experimented 
over a period of twenty-five years with w^eighted representation, and 
they still declare that weigh tage has proved to be a completely inadequate 
safeguard of their own nghts. They cannot hop for enough weightage 
in an independent union to give them a psition of equal ity^ or majority at 
the center. Since that is the case, their only alternative, they hold, is to 
insist that pwer at the center be rigidly limited by the terms of the fed- 
eration itself. 

This was the plitical philosophy that was developing throughout 
the Muslim community from about 1905 on, and it was against the 
background of that plitical philosophy that an able Muslim leader, 
Mohammed All Jmnah, appared on the scene witli a new concept. He 
declared: 

*‘One hundred million people do not constitute a minority^ , . * Acy 
constitute a nation.” 

And so the idea of the division of India — die creation of Pakistan— 
came into being. 


EISB OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The Muslim League began to take shap as a plitical prty about 
1905. Some Muslims assert that it was provoked into existence by the 
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increasing prominence of the already established Congress part)?. The 
Muslims, they declare, required a political make-weigliC to offset the 
growing political stature of the Hindu communit)’-. This is probably only 
one ver) small phase of the origin of the League. The first part of the 
centiit)’* was a priod of polincai change and growth among Muslims 
throughout the world, and the Indian movement appears to have been, 
m part, a reflection of currents of thought that were being set up else- 
where. 

The early histor)* of the League was uneventful and relatively unim- 
portant. It did not gam a wide following quickly, and while it did afford 
an instrument for the expression of political ideas, it was by no means 
the dominant factor in the Muslim community. 

With the extension of suffrage in iqio and again in 1935, however, all 
political parties receded a \ery considerable impetus. They were logical 
and necessary machinery through which participation m elections could 
be carried our. So the Kluslim League gradually gained stature in the 
Muslim community. There were a number of rival organizations. Some 
Muslims joined the Congress party, particularly during the Caliphate 
movement m the early Twenties. The League, however, continued to 
hold its gatherings and conferences and was ready, as early as 1929, to 
make a serious bid for recognition as the dominant political institution in 
the Muslim community and to take to itself the position of ofiidal 
spokesman for the community. 

It was in 1929, in fact, that the first mention of a separate Muslim 
state appears to have been made. At a party gathering in that year the 
most eminent of the Muslim poets, Sir Mohammed Iqbal, made an im- 
passioned address in the course of which he declared that Muslims should 
work toward the creation of their own nation state in India. 

This aspiration does not appear to have been taken seriously at the 
time. Ill 1931, the cliairman of the Punjab Nationalist Muslim Confer- 
ence, in an address in Lahore, declared: 

The conception of a divided India, which Sir Mohammed Iqbal put forward 
recently in the course of his presidential utterance from the platform of the 
League, at a time when that body has virtually become extinct and ceased to 
represent free Islam — I am glad to be able to say that Sir Mohammed has since 
recanted it— must not therefore delude anybody into thinking that it is Iskm^s 
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conception of the India to be, E\cn if Dr. Sir Mohamnird Iqba! had not re- 
canted It as something which could no? be put forward by any sane fxrson, I 
should ha¥e emphatically and unhesitatingly repudiated ii as something loreign 
to the genius and the spirit of the rising generation of h!am, and f really deem 
it a proud duty to affirm today that not only must there Ixr no disision of India 
into communal provinces but that both Islam and Hindu'sm must run cotcr- 
minously with the boundaries of India and must not be cribbed, cabined and 
confined within any shorter bounds. 

The idea of at least a separate Xfuslim federation, if not a nation-state, 
had, however, begun to take root. The term w:i« coined in 

1933 by Choudhary Rahmat AIi, who explaincil that ic was a symbol for 
the units that should make up the northwestern area. The P stood for 
Punjab, the A for the Afghan border States, the K for Kashmir, the S 
for Sind, and the tan for Baluchistan. 

He circularized the London Round Table Conference with this pro- 
posal, but it was not seriously entertained. The name, how^c\cr, stuck. 
The suffix “stan,” meaning ‘land of” has now’ been applied to a num- 
ber of different areas that have suggested an independent existence. In 
addition to the familiar “Hindustan,” there have been, for example, de- 
mands for a “Khalistan,” the land of the Sikhs, and even a “Dravidistan,” 
a proposed independent area in the south of India. 

The India Act of 1935 threw political differences into more sharp 
relief. The Muslim League contested the elections in most of the Prov- 
inces and won only three out of the eleven. In some of the others, coali- 
tion Ministries were set up and the Muslims, from 1937 on, had the 
cxpricnce in some Provinces of working as a political minority. 

The relationships thus established were by no means uniformly happy. 
By 1939 the Muslim League had compiled an impressive list of griev- 
ances, charging political oppression by the Hindus. Some of these wett 
exaggerated. Some had good foundation in fact. Naturally, political 
pationage was an important issue and the Muslims insisted that their 
proper share had been denied. They made a case, also, against the over- 
bearing character of Hindu majoritia. 

A typical example, that really can be documented, was the situation 
that arose in the LFnited Provinces. The Muslims were a very small 
minority, but because of the wealth and influence of some members of 
the community they had previously been represented on the Governor s 
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Council Consequently they suggested that in the organization after the 
1937 election, they would expect, as usual, to be so represented. 

The Congress part\% in respnsc, invited such representation but made 
explicit ternis upn which it could take place. Those terms were set forth, 
in writing, as from one party to the other. They read as follov^s: 

The Moslem League group in the United Provinces Legislature shall cease to 
fimcuon as a separate group. 

The existing menibers of the ^^oslem League Party in the United Provinces 
Assembly shall become part of the Congress Party, and will fully share with 
other members of the Party their privileges and obligation as members of the 
Congress Party They will similarly be empwered to participate in the delib- 
erations of the Party, They will likewise be subject to the control and discipline 
of the Congress Party m an equal measure with other members, and the deci- 
sions of the Congress Part) as regards work in the legislature and general be- 
haviour of Its members shall be binding on them. All matters shall be decided 
by a majority vote of the Party; each individual member having one vote. 

The phey laid down by the Congress Working Committee for their mem- 
bers in the legislatures, along wnth the instructions issued by the comptent 
Congress bodies prtainmg to their work in such legislatures, shall be faithfully 
carried out by all members of the Congress Party including these members. 
The Moslem League Parliamentary Board in the United Provinces will be dis- 
solved, and no candidates will thereafter be set up by the said Board at any 
by-eicction. All members of the Party shall actively support any candidate that 
may be nominated by the Congress to fill up a vacancy occurring thereafter. 

All members of the Congress Party shall abide by the rules of the Congress 
Party and offer their full and genuine co-opration with a view to promoting 
the interests and prestige of the Congress. 

In the event of the Congress Party deciding on resignation from the Minis- 
try or from the legislature the members of the above-mentioned group will also 
be bound by that decision. 

The Muslims" reaction was violent. They characterized the Congress 
party psition as a bald attempt to negotiate the Muslim League out of 
existence as a pHtical party. The Muslims, likewise, pointed to their 
cxpricnce in this instance as an example of what they could expet when- 
ever they attempted to work with a Hindu majority. 

As an inevitable result there arose the demand for fully separated treat- 
ment of the Muslim community if any changes were to be made. 

The outbreak of the war brought the demands for change, particularly 
from the Hindus, into very high relief, and the Muslim reaction was 
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sharp and bold. What was demanded was, in effect, a Muslim right of 
veto over any constitutional change. The League made a forma! repre- 
sentation to this effect, declaring: 

While the ^Muslim League stands for the freedom of India, the Committee 
further urge upon His Majesty’s Government and ask for the assurance that no 
declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should 
be made without the consent and approval of the AU-India Muslim League nor 
any constitution be framed and finally adopted by His Majesty’s Government 
and the British Parliaiiicnt without such consent and approval. 

In the meantime, Mr. Jinnah had come to a position of michallciigcd 
leadership m the Muslim League. He made good capital out of the 
grievances, real or fancied, of the Muslim community. In the late Thirties, 
he had begun to talk more and more frequently about various jx>ssiblc 
forms of separation, emphasizing always the demand for the highest pos^ 
sible degree of autonomy for the Muslim-majority’- Provinces. 

In January, 1940, Mr. Jmnah committed himself for the first time 
to the demand for a completely separate nation state for the Ivfuslims. In 
a widely distributed magazine article, he declared 

Western democracy is totally unsuited for India, and its imposition on India 
is a disease in the body politic. We (the Muslims) demand that a constitution 
must be evolved that recognizes the existence of two nations in India, berfs of 
which must share the governance of their common motherland. 

From that point on, the Pakistan demand as the official party posirion 
of the Muslim League came rapidly into full form. Tlie League met in 
convention in Lahore in March, 1940, and the separatist issue was its 
major item of business. After some debate the League adopted, on March 
23, a resolution embodying the Pakistan demand. This declaration, sub- 
sequently known as the “Lahore Resolution,’* reads, in pare, as follows: 

Resolved, that it is the considered vicw^ of the S^^sion of the All-India Mus- 
lim League that no constitutional plan would be workable m this country or 
acceptable to Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principle, ms., 
that geographically contiguous units arc demarcated into regions which should 
be so constituted, with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the 
areas in which the Muslims arc numerically in a majority as in the North- 
Western and Eastern Zones of India should be grouped to constitute “Inde- 
pendent States” m which the constituent unit sMl be autonomous and sov- 
a«ign. 
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Tliat adequate^ effcctn^c and mandatory safeguards should be specifically pro- 
vided in the constitution for minorities m these units and in these regions for 
the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative 
and other rights and interests in consultation ’with them, and m other parts of 
India where the Mussalmans are m a minority, adequate, effective and man- 
datory safeguards, shall be specifically provided in the constitution for them 
and other minorities for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, 
political, administrative and other nghts and interests m consultation with them. 

This Session further authorizes the Working Committee to frame a scheme 
of constitution in accordance with these basic principles, providing for the as- 
sumption finally by the respective regions of all powers such as defence, external 
affairs, communications, customs and such other matters as may be necessary, 

ft will be observed that this statement, while clear politically, was still 
somewhat indefinite on the geographical sidd It was rather an expression 
of resistance to the proposals that had been made for a federation than it 
was a concrete plan for the partition of India. In this early period of 
the debates on Pakistan, there was no very clear definition of the area 
it was to embrace. The proposal was merely that areas ‘‘with a predomi- 
nantly Muslim population’^ should be organized quite separately from 
the rest of India. 

Nevertheless, the proposal had taken a sufficiently concrete political 
form that it could become the accepted position of the party as a party. 
Naturaliy the more frequently it was restated, the more importance it 
came to assume in the Muslim community. 

THE PROBLEM OF PERSUASION 

Mr^ Jinnah had two problems on his hands. First, he had to win a 
sufficient amount of unqualified support for his party among all of India’s 
Muslims that he could claim an outright mandate from the Muslims as 
a whole for the Pakistan idea. It was difficult to do this at this time be- 
cause general elections were suspended during the war and the by-elec- 
tions in which the Muslim League could participate were few and far 
between. The Muslim League, however, was victorious in a majority of 
these contests and did, during the wartime period, set up Muslim League 
governments in three of the Provinces, and Muslim League-dominated 
coalitions in two of the others. 

The second problem that Mr. Jinnah faced was that of presenting the 
Muslim League position to the British as an indispensable prerequisite to 
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constitutional change. In the period priot to 1935 the Muslims had not 
been ardent advocates of independence for India. They felt that they 
were definitely dependent on the authority of British rule to preserve their 
own position and they had hesitated to suggest any drastic modification of 
that rule unless there were some prior guarantee of their own security. 
The proposals for federal union m 1933 were accepted by the Muslims, 
but with a great many mental reservations. The community was appre- 
hensive and insisted that the safeguards written into law should be broad 
and clear. 

With the proposals for outright self-government for India, the Muslim 
League was obliged to change its attitude on Indian independence, since 
it could not hope to compete with other nationalist groups unless inde- 
pendence were part of its program. The partition proposal aflEorded a way 
out of this dilemma. The Muslims could insist that they, no less than 
the Hindus, were committed to independence for Indians but that from 
their point of view, such a step meant the creation of an independent 
Muslim state and the creation of an independent Hindu state. 

The Muslim League’s position was influenced also by the attitude of 
the Muslims toward the war. The League was quite willing to give full 
support to the war effort. There was no thought of boycotting political in- 
stitutions and there was no thought of impeding the progress of national 
defense. The Muslim community was represented in the Indian Army, 
somewhat out of proportion to its numbers, and had a tradition of mili- 
tancy. The League, therefore, declared its unqualified support in the 
prosecution of the war. 

This had an important bearing on the proposals of 1942. The League 
was quite willing to accept the immediate proposals dealing with the 
enhancement of the war effort, but was apprehensive about the long-term 
proposals. This was an enarely opposite position from that of the Con- 
gress party, which could agree m principle to the long-range idea, but ob- 
jected strenuously to the immediate aspects of organizing for national 
defense. 

Mr. Jinnah had stated the Muslim League’s position m regard to these 
proposals in a cable that he directed to Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
only five days before the proposals were adopted by the War Cabinet. 
In that message he said: 
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The Muslim League party in the Central Legislature views with gra\e alarm 
and apprehension reports that His Majest)" s Gosernment and the British Par- 
liament may be stampeded into making a pronouncement or adopting an in- 
terim scheme within the framew^ork of the present Constitution or the future 
regarding constitutiona! changes and impresses upon His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment through you that no declaration should be made which will prejudice or 
militate m any way against the Muslim demand for Pakistan as the only solu- 
tion of India’s future constitutional problem 

It is doubtful if tins message w^as responsible for the much-debated 
clause in the proposals that allowed to any Province the right of non- 
acccssion. It is likely that this judgment had already been reached by the 
Cabinet. Also, in the subsequent discussions in New Delhi, there was no 
large-scale debate as to whether or not Jvluslim demands had been met. 

The Cripps Mission held its chief discussions with the Congress party 
first, since chat was the major stumbling block to any political change. 
After the Congress part> had rejected the proposals the Muslim League 
followed suit, and on quite different grounds. The Muslim League stated 
that It could not accept any proposal for political change in India unless 
there were an agreement in advance to the principle of Indian division. 

COMPROMISE PROPOSALS 

By this time it was apparent tliat the idea of partition would be a major 
obstacle to any constitutional change, and so efforts were made to bring 
the two parties together on some sort of compromise basis. In the spring 
of 1942, Mr. Rajagopalicharia, former Premier of Madras, proposed a 
compromise under which the Congress party would recognize the validity 
of the Pakistan idea in principle, and then proceed from that to negotia- 
tions with the Muslim League to find the common ground. Rajagopali- 
charia’s proposal was unacceptable to the now dominant Gandhi wing of 
the Congress party, and Rajagopalicharia was temporarily dropped from 
the Congress party’s Working Committee. The Indian press referred 
at the time to his having been “read out of the party.” He toured exten- 
sively in India, speaking on behalf of his compromise proposal in 1942 
and, of course, in so doing dissociated himself completely from the Con- 
gress party’s “Quit India” program that was developing at that time. 

Rajagopalicharia had as much independent political stature as any man 
in India. He had had a long, distinguished career, and in the entire period 
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of his public service, there was at no time any challenge whatsoever to his 
integrity. Few men in public life in India have been more profoundly 
respected. His word, therefore, carried great weight. His proposals were 
obviously sincere, obviously patriotic, and obviously thoughtful. 

What he proposed, m short, was that if the right of non-accession were 
readily accorded to the Muslims, there would be no occasion for them to 
wish not to accede It was a psychological proposition, primarily He used 
with some ejffect a simile that Sir Stafford Cripps had given in one of his 
press conferences, m which the agreement to federate was described as 
like a meeting within a room; if a door were locked one might wish to 
escape. If it were open, he would be content to remain. 

The Muslim League’s reaction to this proposal was one of pained tol- 
erance. Mr. Jinnah was willing to meet with Rajagopalicharia, but he was 
also insistent that the recognition of Pakistan had to go beyond principle 
and into practice. Furthermore, he pointed out that Rajagopalicharia 
would not have the support of the Congress party and that, obviously, 
the Muslim League could not accept, as a solution, a proposal that was 
not made by the substantial body of Hindu political thought. 

Then came the period of the riots and the arrest of the Congress party 
leaders. For two years the Muslim League had a clear field, and made 
use of it. Consequently there was less discussion of compromising the 
issues and more attention was paid by the League to consolidating its own 
Provincial position By ipqq it had become clear that no constitutional 
change could be made until the Congress party and the Muslim League 
were brought together on a common ground. Consequently, while Gandhi 
was still in detention the first steps were taken to bring Gandhi and Mr 
Jmnah together in a series of discussions of the Pakistan idea. Gandhi 
was eventually released to take part in these discussions. 

FAILURE OF A CONFERENCE 

By this time Gandhi had adopted at least some of Rajagopalicharia’s 
ideas. He said that as a basis for the discussions he was quite willing to 
concede Pakistan in principle. He made six stipulations, however, two of 
which were to prove insurmountable obstacles. In one, he declared that 
he could not consent to any proposal for partition that required the in- 
voluntary movement of any part of the population, Muslim or Hindu. In 
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the other, he insisted that any agreement to partition, in principle or prac- 
tice, had to be contingent on a prior transfer of sovereignty from British 
to Indian hands. 

The British, at that time, had made it plain that they would not con- 
template any transfer of sovereignty until the Hmdu-Mushm conflict was 
compromised. They urged the compromise so that such a transfer could 
be made, \loreo\er, the war was at its height and the position of no change 
in sovereignty during hostilities had not been modified. It must have been 
perfectly obvious to Gandhi that one of the conditions he set forth as a 
prerequisite to an agreement with Jmnah would never be met. The other, 
the objection to involuntary transfers, made it inevitable that the Pakistan 
scheme would continue to be vulnerable on the ground of its creating 
srili further minorities within minorities. 

After a number of delays and postponements the Jinnah-Gandhi con- 
versations were finally held and, as had been expected, nothing came of 
them. Gandhi stated that he had made as many concessions as he could, 
m conscience, and Mr, Jmnah stated that concrete acceptance of the 
Pakistan idea had not come from the Hindu group. 

THE GANDHI-JINNAH LETTERS 

The nature and extent of their differences can be seen in their final ex- 
change of letters. 

Gandhi’s letter of September 2q, ipqq: 

Dear Qaid-i-Azam, 

I have your two letters of 23rd September in reply to my letters of 22nd and 
23rd. 

With your assistance, I am exploring the possibilities of reaching an agree- 
ment so that the claim embodied in the Muslim League resolution of Lahore 
may be reasonably satisfied. You must therefore have no apprehensions that the 
August resolution will stand in the way of our reaching an agreement. The 
resolution dealt with the question of India as against Britain and it cannot stand 
in the way of our settlement. 

I proceed on the assumption that India is not to be regarded as two or more 
nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Muslims 
Eving in the North West zones, i.e., Baluchistan, Sindh, North West Frontier 
Province and that part of Punjab where they are in absolute majority over all 
the crficr elements and in parts of Bengal and Assam where they are in absolute 
ina|«rity, desire to hve in seimration from the rest of India. 

Kfteag from you on the general basis I can yet recommend to the Congress 
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and the country the acceptance of the claim for separation contained m the Mus- 
lim League Resolution of Lahore of 1940 on my basis and on the following 
terms: — 

The areas should be demarcated by a Commission approved by the Congress 
and the League. The wishes of the inhabitants of the areas demarcated should 
be ascertained through the votes of the adult population of the areas or through 
some equivalent method. 

If the vote is in favour of separation it shall be agreed that these areas shall 
form a separate state as soon as possible after India is free from foreign domina- 
tion and can therefore be constituted into two sovereign Independent States. 
There shall be a treaty of separation which should also provide for the efficient 
and satisfactory administration of foreign affairs, defense, internal communica- 
tions, customs, commerce and the like, which must necessarily continue to be 
the matters of common interest between the contracting parties. 

The treaty shall also contain terms for safeguarding the rights of minorities 
in the two states. 

Immediately on the acceptance of this agreement by the Congress and the 
League the two shall decide upon' a common course of action for the attainment 
of independence of India 

The League will however be free to remam out of any direct action to which 
the Congress may resort and in which the League may not be willing to partici- 
pate. 

If you do not agree to these terms could you let me know in precise terms 
what you would have me to accept in terms of the Lahore Resolution and bind 
myself to recommend to the Congress If you could kindly do this, I shall be 
able to see apart from the difference m approach what definite terms I can agree 
to. In your letter of 23rd September you refer to “the basis and fundamental 
principles embodied m the Lahore Resolution” and ask me to accept them. 
Surely this is unnecessary when as I feel I have accepted the concrete conse- 
quence that should follow from such acceptance. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Mr. Jinnah’s letter of September 25, 1944: 

Dear Mr. Gandhi: 

I am in receipt of your letter of September 24th, and I thank you for it. You 
have already rejected the basis and fundamental principles of the Lahore Resolu- 
tion. 

(1) You do not accept that the Mussalmans of India are a nation. 

(2) You do not accept that the Mussalmans have an inherent right of self- 
determination. 

(3) You do not accept that they alone are entitled to exercise this right of 
theirs for self-determination. 

(4) You do not accept that Pakistan is composed of two zones, North-West 
and North-East, comprising six provinces, namely Smdh, Baluchistan, North- 
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West Frontier ProvincCj, the Punjab, Bengal and Assam, subject to territorial 
adjustments that may lx; agreed upon, as indicated in the Lahore Resolution. 
The matter of demarcating and defining the territories can be taken up after the 
fundamentals above mentioned arc accepted, and for that purpose machinery 
may be set up by agreement. 

You do not accept the provisions embodied in the Lahore Resolution for safe- 
guarding the minorities, and yet in your letter under reply you say: *‘With 
your assistance, I am exploring the possibilities of reaching an agreement so 
that the claim embodied in the IVlushm League Resolution of Lahore may be 
reasonably satisfied,” and proceed to say “you must therefore have no apprehen- 
sions that the August Resolution will stand in the way of our reaching an 
agreement.” 

I have already clearly explained to you that the August resolution, so long as 
it stands, is a bar, for it is fundamentally opposed to the Lahore Resolution. You 
then proceed to say “that resolution dealt with the question of India as against 
Britain and it cannot stand in the way of our settlement.” I am not at present 
concerned with Britain, but the August Resolution, as I have already stated, is 
against the ideals and demands of the Muslim League. Further, there is the 
resolution of Jagat Narayan Lai, passed by the All-India Congress Committee 
m May 1942 at xA.IIahabad, which, in express terms, lays down as follows: 

“The A.I C.C. is of opinion that any proposal to disintegrate India by giving 
liberty to any component state or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the 
people of the different states and provinces and the country as a whole and the 
Congress, therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal,” 

These two resolutions, so long as they stand, are a complete bar to any settle- 
ment on the basis of the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan It is open 
to the Congress to revise and modify them, but you are only speaking in your 
individual capacity, and even in that capacity you are holding fast to the August 
Resolution and you have given no indication of your attitude regarding Jagat 
Narayan Lai’s resolution I have repeatedly made it clear after we had discussed 
the Gandhi-Rajaji formula, as you maintained that, to use your own language, 
“Rajaji not only has not put the Lahore Resolution out of shape and mutilated 
It but has given it substance and form,” and proceeded to say “Indeed in view 
of your dislike of the Rajaji formula, I have, at any rate for the moment, put it 
out of my mind and I am now concentrating on the Lahore Resolution m the 
hope of finding a ground for mutual agreement.” When I asked for further 
clarification which you furnished me by your letter of September 15th, you 
started by saying “I have shunted the Rajaji formula and with your assistance 
I am applying my mind very seriously to the famous Lahore Resolution of the 
Muslim League,” and thence forward the Gandhi-Rajaji formula was not dis- 
cussed any further, and the question of your representative character and au- 
thority, which I had pointed out from the very commencement, therefore did 
not arise, as you had given me the task of converting you to the fundamentals of 
the Lahore Resolution, and ever since we discussed the Lahore Resolution only 
at great length and examined the pros and cons, and finally you have rejected 
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it. As a resuit of our correspondence and discussions I find that the question of 
the division of India as Pakistan and Hindustan is only on your lips and it does 
not come from your heart, and suddenly at the eleventh hour you put forward a 
new suggestion, consisting only of two sentences by your letter of September 
22nd, saying, “I have therefore suggested a way out. Let it be a partition as 
between two brothers if a division there must be.” I naturally asked you what 
this new suggestion of yours meant and wanted you to give me rough oudines 
of this new idea of yours as to how and when the division is to take place and in 
what way it is different from the division envisaged in the Lahore Resolution, 
and now you have been good enough to give me your amplification, in your 
letter of September 24th under reply, in wHch you say: ‘^Differing from you on 
the general basis I can yet recommend to the Congress and the country the ac- 
ceptance of the claim for separation contained m the Muslim League Resolution 
of Lahore 1940 on my basis and on the following terms.” The terms clearly 
indicate that your basis is in vital conflict with and is opposed to the funda- 
mental basis and principles of the Lahore Resolution. Now let me take your 
main terms: — 

(a) “I proceed on the assumption that India is not to be regarded as two or 
more nations but as one family consisting of many members of whom the Mus- 
lims living m the North West zones, i e., Baluchistan, Sindh, North-West 
Frontier Province and that part of the Punjab where they are in absolute 
majority over all the other elements and m parts of Bengal and Assam where 
they are in absolute majority, desire to live in separation from the rest of India.” 
If tins term were accepted and given effect to, the present boundaries of these 
provinces would be maimed and mutilated beyond redemption and leave us only 
with the husk, and it is opposed to the Lahore Resolution. 

(if) That even m these mutilated areas so defined, the right of self-determina- 
tion will not be exercised by the Muslims but by the inhabitants of those areas 
so demarcated. This again is opposed to the fundamentals of the Lahore Reso- 
lution. 

(c) That if the vote is in favour of separation they shall be allowed to form a 
separate state as soon as possible after India is free from foreign dominations, 
whereas we propose that we should come to a complete settlement of our own 
immediately, and by our united front and efforts do everything in our power 
to secure the freedom and independence of tiae peoples of India on the basis of 
Pakistan and Hmdustan. 

(d) Next you say “There shall be a treaty of separation which should also 
provide for the efficient and satisfactory administration of foreign affairs, de- 
fense, internal communications, customs, commerce and the like which must 
necessarily continue to be matters of common interests between the contracting 
parties.” If these vital matters are to be administered by some central authority, 
you do not indicate what sort of authority or machinery will be set up to admin- 
ister these matters and how and to whom again that authority will be responsi- 
ble. According to the Lahore Resolution, as I have already explained to you, 
all these matters, which are the lifeblood of any state, cannot be delegated to any 
central authority or government. The matter of security of the two states and 
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the natural and mutual obligations that may arise out of physical contiguity 
will lx for the constitution-making body of Pakistan and that of Hindustan, or 
other party concerned, to deal wnh on the footing of their l^ing two independ- 
ent states. As regards the safeguarding of the rights of minorities, I have already 
explained that this question of safeguardmg the mmonties is fully stated in the 
Lahore Resolution. 

You will therefore sec that the entire basis of your new proposal is funda- 
mentally opposed to the Lahore Resolution, and as I have already pointed out 
to you both in the correspondence and in our discussions, it is very difficult for 
me to entertain counterproposals and negotiate and reach any agreement or 
settlement with you as an individual unless they come from you in your repre- 
sentative capacity. That was the same difficulty with regard to the Gandhi- 
Rajaji formula, and I made it clear to you at the very outset, but the formula 
was discussed as you asserted that it had met the Lahore Resolution in substance, 
but while you were furnishing me with the clarification of this formula, you 
shunted it and we confined ourselves to the Lahore Resolution, and hence the 
question of your representative capacity did not arise regarding this formula. 
But now you have m your letter of September 24th made a new proposal of 
your own on your own basis, and the same difficulues present themselves to me 
as before, and it is difficult to deal with it any further unless it comes from you 
in your representative capacity. 

I cannot agree with you when you finally wind up saying *‘In your letter of 
23rd September you refer to the basis and fundamental principles embodied in 
the Lahore Resolution and ask me to accept them. Surely this is unnecessary 
when as I feel I have accepted the concrete consequence that should follow from 
such acceptance.” This is obviously far from correct. Why not then accept the 
fundamentals of the Lahore Resolution and proceed to settle the details? 

Yours sincerely, 

M. A. JiNNAH 

Thus the Hindu-Muslim stalemate persisted. No real meeting of 
minds had been reached. 

One clear result of the conferences, however, was a definition of the 
exact geographic limits that the Muslim League proposed for Pakistan. 
Mr. Jmnah laid claim to five Provinces — ^Bengal, Assam, Punjab, Sind 
and the North-West Frontier Province — md to the administrative dis- 
trict of Baluchistan. 

This claim made it possible to put the discussion of Pakistan on a 
much more practical basis, since after those conversations it was possible 
to analyze the exact limits of the proposed state and to get some idea, at 
least, of what the Muslim League proposed to include. 

In June of 1945 the issue of Muslim participation in a reorganized cen- 
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cral government was brought sharply to a head by the proposals of the 
Viceroy, Lord WavelL Lord Wavcil called together the leaders of the 
political parties in a conference at Simla with the suggestion that he was 
prepared to reorganize his Executive Council m such a w^ay as to include 
representatives nominated directly by the major political parties. This 
was an attempt to set up a higher degree of responsibility at the center. 
It was also an attempt to bring the Congress party and the X luslim League 
together on a common ground of executive responsibility% and thus to 
compromise some of the differences beween the two. 

After several days of discussion, the Congress party agreed to submit 
its list of persons acceptable for nomination to the Viceroy's Council. At 
that point the Muslim League withdrew and refused to submit its own 
list, again standing on the position that the partition of India was an essen- 
tial prerequisite to any governmental change. 

ELECTIONS TO ASSEMBLY 

The next opportunity for a show of strength on the part of the League 
came in the elections to the General Assembly, held late in 1945. Here, 
for the first time, was the opportunity for the Muslim League to dem- 
onstrate how fully it could speak for the entire Muslim community. 

There are 142 scats in the Assembly. Foity^ of these are filled by ap- 
pointment, leaving 102 to be subject to elections. These seats are classi- 
fied according to the character of the constituency to be represented with 
the special reservation of given numbers to the various communities. 

In the "'General Constituencies,’’ for example, there are forty-eight 
scats for non-Muslims, divided into urban, rural and combined constitu- 
encies. Thirty seats are reserved for Muslims, again divided into urban, 
rural and combined. There are two seats for Sikhs, eight for Europeans 
and three for special areas such as Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and the North- 
West Frontier Province. Eleven seats come under the classification of 
"Special Constituencies,’' with seven reserved for "landholders,” and 
four for "Indian Commerce.” 

In the election the Congress party did not confine itself to the non-Mus- 
lim scats in the "General Constituencies.” It put candidates into the con- 
test for two Sikh seats, two Muslim rural seats, three landholders’ seats, 
and three Indian Commerce seats. It returned twenty-eight candidates 
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unopposed, lost six contests, and came up with fifty-six members m the 
new Assembly. 

The Muslim League, on the other hand, confined itself strictly to the 
thirty seats reserved for Muslims. It was obviously Mr. Jinnah’s purpose, 
not to gain as many seats as possible in the Assembly, but to show that 
as far as the Muslims were concerned, the Muslim League only must be 
recognized as their spokesman. 

Eight of the League’s candidates were returned unopposed. That left 
twenty-two contests and the Muslim League won all of them. The Con- 
gress party was defeated in two contests for rural Muslim seats. The Na- 
tionalist Muslims afforded the largest opposition, contesting in thirteen 
constituencies. They were defeated in every one. The Khaksars, an agri- 
cultural party, contested one seat with the League and lost it. Six inde- 
pendents ran against the League. None was successful. In those twenty- 
two contested constituencies the Muslim League polled 86.6 per cent of 
the total vote. 

There could be, thereafter, no further question of Mr. Jinnah’s su- 
premacy in the strictly Muslim areas. He was able to go into the opening 
session as an undisputed leader. He had his mandate. At that opening 
session, the Viceroy addressed the members. The Congress party, as a 
traditional gesture, boycotted the session, and so it was left to Mr. Jinnah 
to make the response to the Viceroy’s address. The Viceroy made a re- 
markable appeal to the various Indian parties to compose their differences 
and work for the common good. It was a conciliatory address, hopeful and 
friendly. Lord Wavell said, in part: 

I have not come here to make any novel or striking political announcement, 
but simply to meet the newly-chosen political representatives of India and to 
speak a few words of welcome and encouragement. 

The intentions of His Majesty’s Government have, I think, been made suffi- 
ciently clear. They have the determination to establish a new Executive Council 
formed from political leaders; and to bring about a constitution-makmg body or 
convention as soon as possible. I cannot enter into any details at the moment of 
the methods by which these bodies will be formed, and how the difficulties 
whereof we are fully conscious will be surmounted. Nor do I think it wise to 
try to set a date or dates for steps to India’s freedom. I can only assure you that 
they have a priority label both in Delhi and Whitehall. I ask you for your co- 
operation and goodwill in our great task. 

In this session you have already debated on adjournment motions some of the 
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pressing questions ot the da). Proposals for legislation will be put betore you 
by Government spokesmen. These include some important measures which are 
the result of the most careful deliberation; and which^ I think, will, if passed 
by the Legislature, advance the credit and welfare of India. I do not speak with 
any intention of influencing jour votes. It may be that you will think it right, 
some of you, to \ote against Government on almost every issue and inflict the 
maximum number of defeats. It }ou believe this is your political duty I have 
nothing to say; I may think It will be a short-sighted policy to prevent or delay 
legislation that is likely to be of real benefit to India; but that is for you to 
decide, I do claim, howe\er, that )ou should not in the course of debates in 
this House during this session say anything which may reduce the chances of 
my forming a political Executive Council, affect adversely the prospect of set- 
tlement on the main constitutional issues or increase the bitterness already 
abroad in the country. Enough and more than enough animosity has been 
caused during the elections to the Central Assembly; and the provincial elec- 
tions are likely to ha\c the same effect. It w^ould be a great help to me, and I 
think to the leaders of your parties, if moderation could be studied m all speeches 
here during this session 

I hope and beiie\e that the period of destructive work in the Assembly is near 
Its end. If I am successful in forming a new Executive Council with the support 
of the principal parties, you -vv ill have a very great deal of most important con- 
structive work to put m at your next session. Legislation by ordinance is not at 
all to my taste; and I very much hope you will then relieve me of the necessity 
to use my powers, even though it may involve long sittings to get through all 
the proposals put before you. 

I think the Parliamentary Delegation have received very general welcome to 
India and that they have impressed those who have met them with their earnest- 
ness and sincerity and of the general desire of Great Britain to achieve a lasting 
and peaceful settlement. I am sure that they have made it quite clear that their 
purpose is not to delay the program of His Majesty Government, but to in- 
form themselves, and thus their parties, of the present conditions and opinions 
in India. 

At the moment all our minds are inevitably concentrated on great political 
issues shortly to be decided. Some of you may alternate between ardent hopes 
and chilling fears. I for my part am firmly optimistic, believing in the old and 
homely proverb: ‘Where there's a will there's a way.” 

But while the political issues are being discussed, the administration of India 
has to go on, people have to be fed, clothed and housed in the best way that our 
resources may permit, law and order have to be maintained, plans for de- 
velopment must be prepared, vital decisions affecting India's whole economic 
future have to be taken. My much maligned coEeagues have served India well, 
and have had her true interests at heart; I believe any new government will 
Itkdy adopt many of their ideas. They are all, without exception, ready and 
wiling to hand over their responsibilities at the earliest moment to their suc- 
cwocs to whom they wish good fortune and Godspeed in their difficult but 
vital 
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It only remains for me to give you my good wishes for your work in this 
momentous Assembly. On you rests the great responsibility for the freedom and 
greatness of India. I would say this to you in conclusion, and say it with all 
the conviction at my command, that m all great constitutional changes, success 
has been achieved only by a spirit of mutual understanding and concession be- 
tween the parties concerned. 

It was because of the character of this address that Mr, Jinnah’s reply 
came as a shock, not only to the Government, but to the whole world, 
since it abruptly brushed aside the whole basis of conciliation of which 
the Viceroy had spoken. Mr. Jmnah retorted with an open threat of civil 
war. He declared that the only constitutional issue of consequence con- 
fronting India was the issue of partition. Unless the British and the Con- 
gress party were ready to concede it in advance, the Muslims were ready 
to resort to arms. 

‘'Only over the dead bodies of Muslims,” he declared, “will the Con- 
gress party flag fly in the northern Provinces.” 

Thus m the course of about twenty years the Muslim League’s position 
had gradually changed from that of an earnest desire to safeguard minority 
rights to the presentation of a virtual ultimatum on the issue of partition. 

MAJOR INFLUENCES AT WORK 

It seems likely that there have been two major influences at work here. 
First, as the Muslim League has gained in strength its position has be- 
come progressively more intransigent. But this is, in effect, a vicious circle. 
It was the popular appeal of the prejudicial slogans embodied in the Pakis- 
tan idea that had given the Muslim League its strength. From that 
strength came forth, in turn, stronger and stronger demands. Any refusal 
to grant them could be turned into more slogans. In a sense the League 
was caught in the momentum of its own success and took progressively 
more and more advanced positions from which retreat became more and 
more difficult. In the beginning it could readily have been assumed that 
the Pakistan demand was nothing more than the expression of an ideal. 
Obviously, what the Muslims really wanted was an effective safeguard 
for their political and civil rights. What they wanted was a high degree 
of local autonomy and some guarantee they would not be at the disposal 
of a majority community that might prove to be unsympathetic. The 
Pakistan idea was, in short, a bargaining position from which the Muslim 
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League could withdraw in a compromise to an advantageously safeguarded 

status %ithin an Indian union. 

During the time that I was in India (and that was in this period of 
gfouing Muslim demands), it was repeatedly said to me, “It is an old 
Oriental custom. An) one who is bargaining asks for more than he expects 
to get. Jinnah talks Pakistan so as to be able to settle for less.’’ 

By 1946 that appeared to be no longer the case. The idea had fastened 
itself upon the Muslim community so successfully that it became ex- 
tremely difficult for any League leader to retreat from the position in its 
strongest terms. Those strongest terms, by that time, meant, simply, par- 
tition or war. It is extremely difficult to believe that any Indian, Muslim 
or otherwise, really wants a civil war; but it also became vety difficult to 
see how the Pakistan proposal, once it had become the dominant idea in 
all Muslim political thought, could be compromised short of some specific 
recognition of Muslim sovereignty. 

The ocher factor chat was obviously at work in the progressive stiffen- 
ing of Ivfusimi demands was the time factor. With the actual approach of 
self-government for India, in the form of concrete proposals, the situation 
had gone beyond that of expressing political aspirations and had come 
down to an actual definition in constitutional terms of the place that 
each gtoup in the society would occupy. When that became the case, it 
was no more than natural that each group should undertake to define for 
itself the most advantageous position possible. There would have been no 
occasion for any party to attempt to stake out its place in the sun if it had 
not been for the increasing conviction that the sun would shortly be there 
to be disposed o£ 

THE CHARGE OF INSINCERITY 

It is relatively easy to challenge the sincerity of Mr. Jinnah and his fol- 
lowers in the League. The progression of the demands has followed such 
an obvious pattern that the whole program has sometimes been repre- 
sented as a prearranged scheme. Some Anglophobes, for example, have 
gone so far as to suggest that the entire Pakistan idea was a British creation 
in the first place, and that its sole purpose was to make completely im- 
pssiblc an orderly British withdrawal from India. That view will not bear 
honest examination. There is no evidence at any point of British support 
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for the Pakistan idea. There has been repeated British insistence on the 
definition o£ the rights o£ minorities and insistence upon specific agree- 
ments for their protection. This insistence has not taken the form, at any 
time, o£ the suggestion that partition was a proper or even a tolerable solu- 
* tion of this problem. 

It has been further suggested that the whole Pakistan idea is mere ob- 
structionist tactics by the Muslims to prevent a British withdrawal. Some 
persons have asserted that the Muslims genuinely desire the British reten- 
tion of India on the ground that only under the sovereignty of an outside 
power can they enjoy security. Some Muslims have occasionally given a 
basis for this charge by impassioned declarations that they would actually 
prefer British rule to Hindu rule. A close inspection of most of such decla- 
rations would suggest that they be put down as rhetoric. The Muslims are 
trying to make a case against Hindu domination, and in so doing they 
may compare what they believe to be the disadvantages of Hindu rule 
with the character of British rule as a whole, since that is an obvious figure 
of speech. To go from that to the supposition that the Muslims are really 
not devoted to self-determination is stretching oratory too far. The whole 
of Asiatic political thought in the last two generations has been moving 
toward nationalism and independence. The impact of the idea of self- 
determination has been felt both in the Far East and, indeed, all over the 
Muslim world. It is unreasonable to suppose that it has not been felt by 
Muslims in India. 

It has been necessary, therefore, to accept the Pakistan proposal at 
something very close to its face value. It may have had its origins in fear 
and distrust, but it has become a sincere political aspiration. As such it 
cannot simply be brushed aside as a bargaining point, a bit of tactics or 
an obstructive piece of political chicane. 

REACTION OF THE HINDUS 

Unfortunately the reaction of the Hindu community to the proposal 
has often fallen very largely into these latter accusations. 

The growth of the Muslim League as a distinctively religious party 
had an impact on religious groups in the other communities. Out of the 
religious revival in Hinduism in the latter part of the last century, there 
had grown up a new Indian political party, the Mahasabha, or Great 
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Gathering. This group was definitely and clearly committed as a religious 
party, primarily. The Mahasabha stood m opposition to the Congress 
party because the Congress pam' admitted persons of ocher than Hindu 
faith. With the rise of the \Iushm League the Mahasabha became crys- 
tallized as an anti'Xfuslim parrv^ It contested with the League on specifi- 
cally religious grounds, and the most bitter polemics in India came out 
of the exchange between the iS/’fahasabha and the League. The opposition 
to the Pakistan idea was expressed in a Mahasabha slogan, no less potent 
in its popular appeal chan the call for a Jvfuslim state the Muhasabha 
characterized Pakistan as “the vivisection of IMother India.” That was an 
effective slogan and it set tlic almost instinctive prejudices of one group 
against another. 

The Mahasabha was not invoKed in the disturbances of 1942, so dur- 
ing subsequent years it carried the brunt of the Hindu opposition to the 
Muslim League and to the idea of partition. It was not a thoughtful oppo- 
sition and it was not constructive. The Mahasabha therefore had a period 
of temporary gains in several Provinces, but subsequendy, with the return 
of the Congress party to the scene, the Ivlahasabha lost ground In the 
general elections of 1945 it failed to win a single seat of the twenty-one it 
contested. But in the meantime some of its members had gone into, or 
gone back wuth, die Congress party, and diis may have helped to increase 
the bitterness of Congress party rejection of partition. 

The heat of the opposition that was engendered by some of the politi- 
cal campaigns resulted, in 1945 and 1946, in an increasing number of 
genuinely religious riots. These, in turn, added fuel to the flame of divi- 
sion between the two communities, and so again a vicious circle was set 
up. Thoughtful Hindu opposition to the Pakistan idea was not based on 
religious grounds at all. But popular opposition often took the form of 
localized religious riots that were excessively brutal and violent. All of 
these factors made the finding of a common ground increasingly difficult. 

BASIS FOR OPPOSITION 

The really able Hindu opposition to the Pakistan idea (and its subse- 
quent rejection by the British Cabinet mission) came, not from this out- 
burst of violence, but fmm close scrutiny of the precise proposals Mr. 
Jinoah made to Gandhi in 1944, It was possible to examine the areas under 
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discussion, and that examination readily revealed the fact that the claim 
of a compact Muslim state was fallacious. 

India’s 100,000,000 Muslims can be divided very roughly into two 
large groups one of about fifty million in the northwest, and one of 
about thirty million in the northeast. The remaining Muslims are scat- 
tered tliroughout almost all of India. But those two large Muslim concen- 
trations are not, m themselves, compact or exclusive. In the northwestern 
area, for example, m that part of the proposed Pakistan that would include 
the approximately fifty million Muslims, there are no less than thirty mil- 
lion Hindus. The Muslims call the Punjab “The Homeland of the Mus- 
lims” and the “Heart of Pakistan.” And yet in the Punjab the Muslims 
have only a slender majority. In addition to the large Hindu community, 
there is the compact group of 4,500,000 Sikhs. Similarly, in the north- 
east, the Province of Bengal, which has been included in the Pakistan 
proposal, the Muslims actually have j’ust about half of the population of 
the Province. 

The Pakistan plan, therefore, would at the outset bring into existence 
a new sovereign state in which the problem of the large minority would 
be just as acute as it would be if the Muslims were an unqualified part of 
an Indian union. The Muslims have insisted, repeatedly, that their mi- 
nority position in India as a whole is intolerable, but the Pakistan proposal 
suggests a corresponding minority position for at least fifty million Hin- 
dus, and almost five million Sikhs in areas of Muslim sovereignty. 

If sovereign division is to be placed on the basis of group self-determina- 
tion, the process has no limits If the Muslims can demand a separate 
Pakistan on the Indian subcontinent, then, logically, they cannot deny 
the right of the Hindus, living within the borders of such a state, to form 
another substate of their own, nor can they challenge, in principle, the 
right of the Sikhs to set up their own independent state. Partition and 
fragmentation could go on in this way almost indefinitely. 

This problem is demonstrated most clearly in the case of the Sikh com- 
munity. This group has resisted strongly and articulately the entire pro- 
gram for Indian division. 

The Sikhs are conscious of their own identity to a very high degree. 
They began as a religious community. They fought the British and then 
came to terms with them that they themselves regard as an honorable 
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alliance between equals. They are compact geographically, being concen- 
trated in a few districts of the eastern Punjab, and they are compact so- 
cially because of the feeling of difference between themselves and either 
Hindus or Jvluslims. They do not oppose the concept of an independent 
India, pfO\ ided that their own peculiar status is fully recognized by all 
other parties. They believe that they can obtain this recognition from the 
British. They are fairly confident that such a recognition could be ob- 
tained from the Hindus. They are convinced that it cannot be obtained 
from the Muslims. G>nsequently, Sikh opposition to the whole Pakistan 
idea has been strong and bitter. 

The Sikhs resent, especially, the claim of the Muslims that the whole of 
the Punjab is the natural “heart'" of a Muslim state. The Sikhs feel that 
they have just as much claim on the Punjab as do the Muslims, and they 
have made this clear whenever the opportunity presented itself. 

The Sikhs became established as a religious community in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. They were an offshoot of Brahmanism. 
They rejected polytheism and the caste system and governed themselves 
according to a strict and, by our standards, highly enlightened ethical 
code laid down by their great teachers, or apostles, the “Gurus.’" In the 
nineteenth century they were welded into a strong physical and military 
state in the eastern Punjab, by their great leader Ranjit Singh. In religious 
belief and practice they differ from other groups and they hold that this 
difference, and the hereditary right to the district in which they live, must 
be respected. 

In 1^5 Sardar Harnam Singh presented a memorandum to the Sapru 
Committee, setting forth this point of view. He said: 

The Sikhs maintain that the Punjab is and must remain inalienably the home- 
land, the holy land, of the Sikhs. The facts and figures on this point are so clear 
and overwhelming that nothing but sheer audacity can account for any claim 
to the contrary, including the fictitious claim that the Punjab is a Muslim prov- 
ince or that it comprises one of the homelands of the Muslims. The Sikhs have 
more than seven hundred historic Gurdwaras in the Punjab with rich endow- 
ments, and undying memories of their Gurus, saints and martyrs attached to 
them. The Sikhs have set up and are financing over 400 educational institutions, 
ccJkgcs, schools, girls’ seminaries and technical establishments, thus making a 
contribution towards the educational progress of the Province out of all propor- 
tion to their numerical strength and far in excess of any such contribution made 
by i^er communities, particularly the Muslims. The policy of, and the atmos- 
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phere prevailing in, these institutions, is more liberal and non<ommunal than 
that provided in any similar institution run by other communities. 

The major heads of the Provincial Receipts are land revenue, excise, stamps 
and water rates, which m themselves constitute seventy-six per cent of the total 
revenues. Of these, it can be safely asserted that the Sikhs contribute more than 
forty per cent. One has only to refer to the difficulties experienced in the early 
colonization days and see how the Colonization Officers are full of praise for 
the Sikh colonists. By sheer dint of their hard wwk, the Sikhs have not only 
made barren and waste lands fertile but also have created an insatiable desire 
amongst the Punjabis for canal-irrigated land which has incidentally raised the 
price of land. The Sikhs own the best and most fertile lands of the Province, the 
fertility of which is not so much the result of accident as the result of sustained 
labours of the Sikh cultivators themselves. 

In view of these considerations it is difficult to appreciate the Muslim claim 
that the Punjab is a Muslim province, particularly so when the non-Muslims 
own more than eighty per cent of the urban property and pay more than eighty 
per cent of Income-tax and Urban Property Tax in the Punjab An overwhelm- 
ingly major proportion of the industrial enterprises, factories, mills, the insur- 
ance companies, film industry and business shop-keeping trade and commerce 
is in non-Muslim hands, not so much again by accident but by virtue of their 
skill, mdustry and special aptitude. The cultural life of the province is primarily 
created and determined by impulses emanating from non-Muslim sources. 

The Sikhs’ reaction to the British Cabinet missions’ program for India 
in 1946 followed this line also. They were prompt and forthright in re- 
jecting a program for federation that would place the Sikh community 
within an automatically designated Muslim area. Master T^ra Singh, 
their political leader, promptly voiced his opposition to die British plan, 
and he based that opposition solely on the ground that the Sikhs had been 
placed within the political framework of a Muslim Provincial gtoup and 
that this was a denial of their own identity. 

This attitude is partially the result of the lack of confidence among the 
Sikhs that their own peculiar traditions and religious observances would 
be fully respected. There is, for example, a complete difference in the Sikh 
mode of slaughtering from that of the Muslim. As a matter of ceremonial 
practice, the Sikhs kill their animals with one sharp blow. The meat that 
they obtain has its own term, jatkd, and it has become a point of contro- 
versy with other communities. Sikhs insist upon the right to eat jatka 
meat, and insist that their freedom to prepare their food in their own 
fashion must not be interfered with. Similarly, the Sikh religious faith 
requires the individual to wear, at ail times, a ceremonial knife. The Sikhs 
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have demanded tliat in any guarantee of the political rights their freedom 
to wear this knife must not be interfered witL What the Sikhs are really 
concerned with is not so much the preferred status they would like to 
enjoy in a federal union, but rather, the actual guarantee that their civil 
fights, religious practices and customarj^ law^ will not be interfered with 
by a majonty to which they would be made subject. 

This lack of confidence in the rule of a differentiated group is not pe- 
culiar to the Sikhs. The Hindus, similarly, are not confident of their se- 
curity under Muslim rule, any more than the Muslims are confident of 
their security under Hindu mie. Thus the proposal to create a Pakistan . 
has raised the issue of all minorities. The Hindu and the Sikh position 
(as well as that of the British) is that a sovereign Pakistan could not solve 
the problem of minorities; it could only create new problems in the 
same field. 

There has been strong Hindu objection to the Pakistan plan, also, on 
the ground of its geography. The two areas projected by Mr. Jinnah are 
almost one tliousand miles apart. Theoretically the two parts of Pakistan 
would be part of one sovereign government, but their borders are not 
contiguous. Thus, from the practical point of view, what has been pro- 
posed IS the division of India, not into two states, but into three. In the 
early days of the discussion of Pakistan, frequent reference was made to 
the possibility of establishing a corridor between these two areas. That cor- 
ridor, however, would have to cross two Provinces, the United Provinces 
and Bihar, that are overwhelmingly Hindu. 

The corridor proposal had, in addition, an even graver drawback. That 
corridor, if it did provide any means of communication, would have to go 
direedy down the valley of the Ganges. The Ganges, in turn, is one of the 
most sacred of all religious symbols to the Hindus. It is obviously beyond 
imagination that the Hindus would allow hundreds of miles of the Ganges 
Valley to be turned into the political and physical highway between two 
Muslim states. 

In the discussions of the geography of Pakistan, the Hindus, at differ- 
ent times, made tentative proposals that if a definition of its limits were 
to be made all border areas should have the right of non-accession by plebi- 
scite. This means that districts, particularly in the eastern part of the 
Punjab and in the western part of Bengal, would be allowed to vote as to 
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whether they would be attached to Pakistan or Hindustan, Such proposals 
were violently rejected by the Muslim League, for obvious reasons. All of 
the border areas in question are overwhelmingly Hindu in population. 
Naturally they would vote accession to Hindustan and there would be an 
immediate shrinkage in the size of Pakistan and a substantial gain for the 
Hindu areas. In the sixteen eastern districts of the Punjab the Muslims are 
outnumbered almost three to one In Bengal it is extre 
any districts from Calcutta west could be carried by the Muslims in a 
plebiscite and Calcutta itself is more than three-fourths Hindu. 

In this connection it should be noted that all of the plebiscite proposals 
that have been made by the Muslim League are intended to apply to the 
Muslim electorate only. In the British proposal of 1942 the right of pro- 
vincial non-accession was based, it was explained, upon a plebiscite of the 
Indian electorate to be called in the event that 60 per cent of the legislative 
body favored non-accession. This was sharply rejected by the Muslims on 
the ground that Pakistan was an issue for Muslims to decide and not for 
Hindus. 

To the Hindu this seems fantastic. It suggests, in effect, that a majority 
of 40 per cent of the Province of Bengal, for example, could determine 
whether or not Bengal acceded to an Indian union. That means, actually, 
putting the political fate of the most populous province in India in the 
hands of 25 per cent of its electorate. 

Thus the Hindu objections to Pakistan have been based on much more 
than religious grounds. They have been based on an examination of the 
proposal in its practical aspects. 

BRITISH GROUND FOR REJECTION 

The same thing is true in respect to the British rejection of the whole 
Pakistan idea. The Muslims may have supposed, at one time, that the 
British concern for minorities was sufficiently great that the idea of par- 
tition could be entertained. Wlien, in addition, the 1942 proposals recog- 
nized the thesis of non-accession, the Muslims felt that they might be 
able to count on substantial British support. 

If they held this idea they were sharply disabused by the Viceroy, Lord 
Linlithgow, in October of 1942. The Viceroy declared, in unmistakable 
terms, that the Pakistan proposal was not looked upon favorably by the 
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BririsE Government, It was not regarded, he said, as the proper solution 
for the problem of communal division in India* 

Surprise and chagrin were expressed in the Muslim press at the Vicc- 
my*s statement* There was no occasion, certainly, for either. The attitude 
of His X'fajcsty’s Government had been made unmistakably clear more 
than a year earlier. In August, 1941, Leopold S. Amery, the Secretary of 
State for India, had placed himself on record in the House of Commons 
with a declaration that the objections to Pakistan were manifold and 
^‘insuperable.’* Ac that time Mr. Amery declared: 

It is today a matter of general acceptance that India should, as soon as prac- 
ticable, attain to Dominion Status, or as I prefer to describe it to a free and 
equal partnership in the British Commonwealth. Today, the major issue is not 
whether India should govern herself but how she is to govern herself; under 
what type of constitution it is possible to preserve her unity and yet secure free- 
dom and reasonable self-expression for the varied elements which compose her 
national life. 

Six years ago that issue had hardly loomed over the horizon. We knew there 
was the communal problem and we assumed that we had met it by providing 
for separate communal franchise. We knew there were hesitations by the Princes 
as to the surrender of their powers and we provided specially favourable terms 
in order to induce them to come in. But wc and Indian Political leaders alike 
took it for granted that the Central Government of India should follow the 
customary lines of our British system of responsible parliamentary government 
and the Act of 1935 was framed on that assumption. 

In India expenence of party Government m the provinces has rightly or 
wrongly convinced great and powerful elements in Indian national life that 
their lives and their liberties would not be assured under the central provisions 
of the present Act or under any amendment of it which would stiU leave the 
Executive control of all India in the hands of a Government, dependent upon a 
parliamentary majority from day to day which, in its turn, obeys unswervingly 
the dictates of an outside executive. This reaction against the dangers of what is 
called the Congress Raf or the Hindu Ruj has gone so far as to lead to a growing 
demand from Muslim quarters for a complete breaking up of India into separate 
Hindu and Muslim dominions. I need say nothing today of the manifold, and 
to my mind, insuperable objections to such a scheme, at any rate in its extreme 
form, I would only note that it merely shifts the problem of permanent minori- 
ties to somewhat smaller areas without solving it. It is a counsel of despair and, 
I believe, wholly unnecessary despair, for, I do not doubt that there is enough 
constructive ability and enough natural goodwill among the Hmdus and Mus- 
lims and enough Indian patriotism to find a constitutional solution which will 
give fair recognition to all commumties and all interests. 
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The subsequent efforts of Britons and the Government of India and of 
the British missions to India to find a common ground of agreement short 
of partition have given ample evidence of the British objection to the idea, 
and should have made it plain that the 1946 proposals would not in- 
clude it. 

There are a number of broad grounds upon which this British objection 
is based in addition to the grounds for Hindu objection in many of which 
the British concur. Those grounds should be once more briefly summar- 
ized. The first is that the British take more pride in the unification of 
India than in possibly any of their other political accomplishments in the 
country. It is the considered boast of British administrators that in the 
course of a hundred years they have been able to take a chaotic collection 
of disjointed states, which they found in a condition of continual friction 
and virtual anarchy, and gradually to weld them into something of the 
semblance of a political union. They have been obliged to cope with large 
distances and they have built a splendid network of railways to pull India 
together There are 43,000 miles of railways in India, making this net- 
work the fifth in size in the world. There are 230,000 miles of improved 
road in India, which have also played the part in creating a working union 
in the subcontinent. There are a score of major languages in India and 
several hundred dialectic variations. The British have brought in English 
as a language of commerce and government and taught millions of In- 
dians to use it. There has been set up for the country as a whole a uniform 
system of coinage and currency. There is a single system of tariffs and 
excises that makes of the country as a whole a working economic entity. 

There are so many diverse factors in the Indian scene that the natural 
political and economic urge of the country has been centrifugal through- 
out its long history. There has been the tendency to split up on almost any 
provocation. 

British rule, on the other hand, has given India a hundred years of 
domestic peace, has brought communities together instead of separating 
them, and has finally set up a pattern of government and of law that is 
relatively uniform. At this stage, therefore, the British have been ex- 
tremely loath to see those accomplishments cast aside. Most of the last 
century of administration in India has consisted of breaking down bar- 
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ricrs. The British cannot be expected, therefore, to look with equanimity 
on the erection of a new set of barriers at this point. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

In the field of foreisrn relations there has been also substantial British 

objection to the Pakistan plan because it would mean the creation or a 
new, mdepcodenc Far Eastern Muslim state. Some of the life lines of the 
United Kingdom go through the Mediterranean and in addition, British 
commerce has a ven* important stake in the whole of the Middle East, 
particularly in its pcrolcum resources. The British Mediterranean and 
Middle Eastern position has been severely challenged at a number of 
points. One of those challenges arises from the growth of a feeling of 
community among the Middle Eastern Muslim states. The best evidence 
of this IS the rise of the Arab League. It is possible for any one of the 
small Muslim states to make representations to the United Kingdom on 
a very much firmer basis if it has the support of half a dozen colleagues. 

Out of these developments there has grown the fear of a threat to the 
whole Bntish Empire position through a Pan-Islamic movement. If a 
Muslim state in India were Joined to such a movement, there would be 
a solid working Islamic belt reaching all the way from the North African 
Mediterranean, across Egypt, the whole of the Middle East, Afghanistan 
and across India, If policies of a Muslim India were determined through 
collaboration with the other Muslim states, if Pakistan became indeed an 
adjunct of the Arab League, the British would find themselves dealing 
with a solid bloc that extended virtually from Gibraltar to the Bay of 
Bengal. And Pakistan, moreover, would be the most populous of all the 
Muslim nations. 

There are some reasons why apprehension on this score is j'ustified. If 
an independent Pakistan were to be created, it would have foreign rela- 
tions to conduct and it might very easily, in those relations, come under 
the domination of outside influence. The Muslim community in India 
has not, up to the present time, produced a group of outstanding political 
leaders who would, naturally and easily, resist outside influence. On the 
arntraiy, the Indian Muslims would be obliged to form a government in 
which very few persons, indeed, had had any experience in international 
aflEairs. Because of this fact, such a government’s susceptibility to influ- 
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ences from outside sources where that experience had been had would be 
almost inevitable. The British do not look with enthusiasm on the pros- 
pect of having policy for the north of India dictated or suggested from 
Cairo. 

Another major factor in British apprehension arises from the fact that 
the Pakistan areas would, in both the northwest and the northeast, take in 
India’s land frontiers. The defense of India has always been involved, 
primarily, in the establishment of a formidable, solid northwest frontier. 
This has always been the highway to India. In the last war, however, the 
eastern frontier was also proved to be vulnerable when the Japanese came 
through Burma and invaded the State of Manipur. 

As far as land attack is concerned, the defense of the whole subconti- 
nent would rest, therefore, on a community that represents only about 
one-fourth of the population and is vitally deficient in the resources with 
which modern warfare is waged. At some points, also, the Muslim area 
would be so narrow that proper defense in depth could not be organized. 

The Muslims have suggested, from time to time, that the British 
might wish to maintain a defense establishment in Pakistan and that 
this could be arranged. Such a position would constitute a drain on British 
resources and would put the British in the uncomfortable position of ac- 
cepting responsibility without exercising authority. In addition, it is 
extremely difficult to see how the fiction of independence could be for 
long maintained if there were a continuing alien force on Indian soil. 
Recognizing this fact, the Muslims have now changed their position and 
have insisted that all British forces should be withdrawn. 

From the international point of view, also, there is definite British ap- 
prehension in regard to the aims of Russia. The creation of Pakistan, 
many Britons feel, would make India considerably more vulnerable to a 
possible Russian incursion. 

Russian expansionism has long looked to the Middle East. The strug- 
gle for control of Iran, in the recent period, is in some sense a repetition 
of the British-Russian diplomatic tug-of-war over Afghanistan that has 
been taking place for the last sixty years. If India is weakened and divided 
it constitutes an open invitation for the Russians to come in. Certainly the 
Muslims in India know this, and it was undoubtedly with an idea of play- 
ing on British apprehension that Sir Firoz Khan Noon declared, in India, 
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in April, 1^6, that ‘*if the British don't give us Pakistan, the Russians 
will.” 

The British withdrawal from India will make India’s position as a 
whole strategically weaker, unless India makes strong Commonwealth 
commitments. The partition of India, and the initiation through parti- 
Gon of a period of struggle for advantage, might very easily set up a situa- 
tion iju India m which a power vacuum was created. The Soviet Union is 
not insensitive to such power vacuums withm the reach of its borders. So 
on this score, also, the British are apprehensive about the possibility of a 
Muslim state in northern India. 



Vffl. THE QUESTION OF GIVE WAR 


The collapse of the Round Table Conferences at Simla on May 
12, 1946, again raised the issues o£ how Hindu and Muslim pints of view 
could possibly be reconciled. The division had been growing deeper as 
discussions about constitutional change became progressively more de- 
tailed. Actually, in the period between 1942 and 1946, there were five 
different attempts to bring the Muslims and Hindus to a common ground. 
In each case the backlash of such attempts appeared to be a stiffening of 
resistance in each of the communities to the idea of compromise. 

It was not until late in 1945, possibly as the result of the election cam- 
paign, that talk of civil war became a commonplace in the utterances of 
plitical leaders. This represented one change m some of the characteristic 
discussions of India’s political situation. 

For a number of years British writers on India had suggested the possi- 
bility of bloodshed in India if British authority were withdrawn. These 
suggestions had frequently been held up by Indian nationalists as a fig- 
ment of the Imperialist imagination. It was good doctrine to assert, on the 
contrary, that if British authority were withdrawn the two Indian parties 
would quickly and cheerfully compose their differences. 

When the actual terms of the withdrawal were discussed, however, 
talk of a settlement by force of arms began to appear, not from British 
observers, but from the Indians themselves. Some of the earlier utterances 
had been inclined to minimize the danger of such strife. Back in 1942, 
Gandhi said, for example, “It is quite possible that we shall fight like 
cats and dogs when we arc left to ourselves.” Gandhi apparently believed 
that any such clashes would be of short duration and of no great conse- 
quence. He said subsequently, for example, in his magazine, Harijm: _ 

I have no doubt that if British rule, which divides us by favoring one or the 
other, as it suits the Britishers, were withdrawn tomorrow Hindus and Muslims 
would forget their quarrels and live like the brothers which we are. But suppos- 
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iDg the worst happened and we had a civil war. It would last for a few days or a 

few moBths and then we would settle down to business. 

Now quite apart from this rather casual acceptance of the possibility 
of civil w^ar by the world’s outstanding exponent of non-violence, the sub- 
sequent utterances of Hindu and Muslim leaders did not suggest that 
fratricidal strife in India w’ould or could be brushed aside quite so easily. 
The Muslims m particular, being the minority, began to speak not merely 
of fighting, but of ‘‘fighting to the death/’ 

Ac the same time another note began to be struck, both by Indians 
themselves and by some Americans. It was suggested that civil war, per- 
haps, was not merely inevitable but possibly a logical and desirable con- 
summation in India. Some Indian nationalist leaders went so far as to 
hold up the example of the United States, pointing out that a desperate 
civil war was required m this country before the issues of federalism and 
State’s Rights were ultimately resolved. Some Americans also suggested 
that possibly the proper course of action was for the British to withdraw 
from India and to allow the conflicting parties to find their own level 
through a test of strength. This, incidentally, had become increasingly 
the Congress patty’s position as it became more and more confident of 
its tremendous preponderance. The Congress party spokesman, however, 
continued to decry the prospect of actual war. 

But behind the almost casual acceptance of the idea that war might be 
inevitable was a feeling that in the juxtaposition of the Congress party’s 
insistence on a unified India, and the Muslim League’s insistence on a 
divided India, an irresistible force had, apparently, met an immovable 
object. Presumably the only way in which a working constitutional union 
could be achieved was for one side to accede to the other, and presumably 
that accession could not be brought about by persuasive means. 

AN IMPOSED SOLUTION 

There was, of course, always one other alternative; there was the possi- 
bility that an arbitrary decision could be made by Great Britain and im- 
posed upon both parties. This was the position taken by the Sapm Com- 
mittee in 19215 when they insisted that progress toward self-government 
was €s«ntially a British rather than exclusively an Indian responsibility. 
Consequently they suggested diat in the event of the permanent irrec- 
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oncilability of the c\¥o Indian points of view, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should make its own decision and impose it. The mission of 1946 
was, in fact, obliged to take the first part of this course and submit its 
own recommendations when the Indian parties faded to produce any. 
But still it could not, and did not, suggest imposition. 

It has been extremely difficult for the British to accept the reasoning 
that Britain, and not India, must create Indian union, and they have been 
extremely loath to accept the responsibility that goes with it. In the first 
place, it violates the essential concept that has dominated the enlightened 
British attitude toward India for the last twenty-five years. That concept is 
that an Indian government must be the product of Indians. It has been 
held, with some justice, that some of the forms of Western mle have 
proved to be so distasteful that the Indians themselves must supply the 
correctives and the substitutes. More than that, it is recognized that for 
the sake of stability in the whole of the Far East an Indian government 
should be strong and not weak. The strength of such a government will 
depend necessarily upon the support that it receives from Indians them- 
selves. It is not to be supposed that a Brinsh decision, made against the 
wishes of one party or another, or mote probably both, would receive that 
necessary degree of whole-hearted Indian support. As a result, India would 
face another long penod of resistance to the essential structures of govern- 
ment by one gtoup or another. 

The actual experience in the Conferences of 1942 and of 1946 sug- 
gested an even more unpleasant possibility. The British, in their desire to 
reach a common ground and to find the widest basis for agreement, actu- 
ally found themselves in both the quoted instances, supporting a position 
between the two parties and therefore unacceptable to both of them. At 
this point the problem of imposing a decision becomes not merely a ques- 
tion of imposing a pro-Muslim decision as against the Hindus, or a pro- 
Hindu decision as against the Muslims, but the necessity of imposing a 
pattern of government accepted by neither and resisted by both. The 
ground for objection in the two camps would, of course, continue to be 
diametrically opposed Each group would insist that too much concession 
had been made to the other. 

This, in turn, would involve the necessity, not merely of arriving at 
what was regarded as a fair adjudication of the issues, but the further 
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necessity of implementing the decision once it had been reached. As mat- 
ters stood* when a deadlock was reached at the Simla conference, the Con- 
gress party campaign had declared publicly that it would fight both the 
British and the Muslims before it would accept the partition of India. 
The ^Muslim League, on the other hand, had declared publicly that it 
would fight both the British and the Hindus before it would accept Hindu 
maforiiy rule. The attempt to implement a propsal, therefore, might 
very well find the British m the position of facing hostilities from both 
sides, while each fought the other. 

Even if that could be avoided, the imposition of an award by the Brit- 
ish would necessarily mean the retention either of British military force 
in India or the retention of British control of the Indian forces already 
organized there and m existence. The first course of action is a complete 
denial of the whole suggestion of independence to which the British are 
committed, and both Indian groups have declared their opposition to it. 
The second is a commitment to the use of Indian forces against Indians 
in a cause in which their loyalty would be a matter of the gravest doubt. 
No commander in his senses would send Muslim troops into a predomi- 
nantly Muslim Province to force accession to an Indian union. Nor could 
he send Hindu troops into a Hindu area to enforce the validity of parti- 
tion. In either case, the only military alternative w^ould be to send Hindus 
against Muslims, or Muslims against Hindus, and thus actually to create, 
under British authority, precisely the civil war that the British would be 
trying to avoid. 


CHANGING THE INDIAN AEMY 

Moreover, an essential part of the whole growth of Indian self-govern- 
ment is the development of the Indian Army away from British control. 
Every Indian political party has insisted, for a long time, that reorganiza- 
tion of the Army is a first essential step in self-government. That program 
is already being carried out by British military authorities. The com- 
mandcr-io-chief, Sir Claude Auchinlcck, announced to the Upper House 
of the Indian legislature in April, 1946, the plans for rapid and complete 
Indianization. He said: 

The Government’s intention is to create a completely national Army, that is 
an Army officered and manned throughout by Indians, in the shortest possible 
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Space of time without lowering the very high standard of efficiency which obtains 
m the Indian Army today. 

India already has a really efficient Army, the rank and file of which is, for all 
practical purposes, loo per cent Indian, It is the nationalization of the officers 
which constitutes the problem today. 

It IS the declared policy of the Government of India that the British officer 
element of the Indian Army shall be replaced by Indian officers as soon as possi- 
ble, compatible with the maintenance of efficiency of the Army as a whole. 
There is therefore no controversy on this point. Personally I have no doubt that 
India can eventually produce sufficient Indians of the right type to provide all 
officers likely to be needed to lead the Armed Forces of India in the future. 

''The future Indian Army,” Sir Claude went on, "will require about 
9,000 regular officers according to a tentative estimate.” 

He expressed the hope that in the near future 5,100 officers, British 
and Indian, would be available. To fill the gap of 4,000 more officers, 
the Government of India had to resort, he said, to the following temporary 
expedients: 

First of these was the secondment of British officers from the British 
Army until there were enough Indian officers sufficiently trained to take 
over from them. No more British officers, he stated, are to be appointed 
permanently to the Indian Army. They would be attached for a short 
specified term of service. 

The second expedient was the retention in the services of the emer- 
gency commissioned officers, British and Indian, who might be willing 
to extend their service for a year or two. 

The third expedient was the granting of a number of short service 
commissions to Indians already serving in one grade or the other for five 
or three years according to age. These would help to tide over the period 
until the new National War Academy got into its stride when it was 
hoped to produce five or six hundred officers annually. 

Then Sir Claude concluded: 

No one has the present and future interests of that Army more closely at heart 
than I have. I have pledged myself to give effect to the policy of complete na- 
tionalization as rapidly as may be possible without impairing efficiency. 

This whole program presupposes that British authority will be taken 
out of the Indian Army as rapidly as possible. Obviously, if this is done, 
British authority cannot reverse itself and use the Indian Army as the 
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instrument to implement a political policy that is opposed by one or both 
major groups in India. 

Now let os suppose, for a moment, that worst must actually come to 
worst and that a civil war would be tolerated in India. What would 
happen^ 


DIVISION OF STRENGTH 

In the first place, the actual mihtaiy strength of the two contending 
groups would, m the beginning, be fairly evenly divided. 

A survival in the field of misinformation about India is the supposition 
that the militar)^ forces are overwhelmingly Muslim. It is still believed, 
in some quarters, that there are essentially “martial races” in India, that 
these form the backbone of military strength, and that these “martial 
races” come almost exclusively from the areas of Muslim domination. 

What has actually happened is this: There has been a gradual trans- 
formation in the character of the Indian military over a period of years 
until the balance no longer favors the Muslims. In the period following 
the Indian Mutiny the Bntish drew their recruits primarily from those 
areas that had been loyal, and consequently gave extra weightage to some 
of the Muslim Provinces. At that time, also, as a matter of militaiy^ prac- 
tice, it was determined that the technical arms, and particularly the artil- 
lery, should be kept in the hands of British regiments. Similarly, in the 
period of the large growth of the Indian Army, there was emphasis on 
the place of the infantry and cavalry and relatively little empliasis on the 
technical and service branches. 

Beginning in the Thirties the character of recruiting changed and the 
character of warfare changed. The splendid Punjabi foot-soldier became 
relatively less important. The man behind a machine gun could be shorter 
in stature and still be thoroughly formidable. Likewise, the growth of 
more complex weapons required a considerably larger Department of 
Ordnance and the use of motor vehicles called for services of supply on a 
vastly more complex scale. Eventually there were added to the Indian 
Army an Air Force and a Navy. There was no occasion for Muslim pre- 
dominance in any of these fields, and as a result, recruiting went up among 
Hindus and proportionately down among Muslims. In die early Thirties 
it was usually estimated that the Muslims controlled about 70 per cent 
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of the armed services. Actually, this figure was an exaggeration because 
tlie majority group was simply non-Hindu, which was a vastly different 
thing. 

In the non-Hindu group were two other vcty^ important fighting com- 
ponents that were not Muslim. First of these was the Sikhs. This splendid 
community had a tradition of loyalty and of militancy. Recruiting was 
always high among the Sikhs and they occupied a proportionate place in 
the Army out of all relation to their numbers. The second group w’^as the 
Gurkhas. The Gurkhas, of course, are not only not Muslims and not 
Hindus, they are not even Indians. The Gurkhas are volunteers from the 
neighboring protectorate, Nepal, and are extremely proud and sensitive 
in respect to their non-Indian character. 

At the outbreak of the war these various communities were represented 
in the Indian Army in these proportions The Hindus and the Muslims 
were by tliat time exactly balanced with 36 per cent each of the total num- 
ber of enlisted men. The Sikhs made up 15 per cent of the soldiery and 
the Gurkhas, 12 per cent. One per cent of the troops was made up of 
Indian Christians. 

Four years of recruitment, particularly in the technical branches, 
changed these figures considerably. The Muslim percentage dropped to 
thirty-two. The Hindu percentage, meanwhile, went up to forty-seven. 
The Indian Christian percentage went up to five; the Sikhs dropped to 
seven; and the Gurkhas to nine. In the present composition of the Indian 
Army, therefore, in enlisted men, the Muslims actually command less 
than one-third. The Hindus are slightly under one-half. 

The Royal Indian Navy, at the outbreak of the war, had in its com- 
missioned personnel, 47 per cent Hindus, 22 per cent Muslims, 8 per cent 
Indian Chnstians, and 12 per cent Anglo-Indians, By 1945 the percentage 
of both Hindu and Muslim officers had dropped. The Hindus had 32 per 
cent, the Muslims 18 per cent, the Indian Chnstians 16 per cent, the 
Anglo-Indians 17 per cent, and the tiny Parsi community had come in 
with almost a tenth of the officers. Among the enlisted men, however, the 
Muslims maintained a somewhat higher percentage. In 1943 they had 48 
per cent of the sailors and in 1945, 42 per cent.. This loss was accounted 
for, principally, by the rise of Hindu enlisted men from 29 per cent to 
35 per cent. 
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In the Royal Indian Air Force, the Hindu community is predominant. 
Only i6 per cent of the air officers are Muslims, 47 per cent arc Hindus 
and 24 per cent are made up of Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians 
and Parsis. Among the enlisted airmen, the Hindus have just about 60 
per cent, the AVfusIims only 17 per cent and the Indian Christians 18 
per cent. 

The composite of all these figures shows the Muslims to control not 
more than one-third of the total organized miiitarv'^ forces of India. Some 
of the Muslim groups, particularly the Punjabis and tlie Pathans, have 
a fine reputation for military service and a high tradition of effectiveness. 
They have been offset, however, by the equally high tradition of the 
Hindu Marathas. 


FIGHTING QUALITIES 

Among the British staff officers to whom I have talked, the judgment 
has been made repeatedly that there is nothing to choose on fighting 
qualities between a good Muslim unit and a good Hindu unit. Some of 
the officers are especially partial to either Sikhs or Gurkhas, holding either 
one to be superior to any of the others. In a showdown between Hindus 
and Muslims, however, it is presumed that neither Sikhs nor Gurkhas 
would participate, and consequently it is fair to suggest that on actual 
fighting qualities comparison between the two predominant groups is 
no more than a stand-off. 

In the course of military operations, particularly in Burma, it was occa- 
sionally felt that Muslim units were less susceptible to enemy propaganda, 
based on the appeal to nationalism, than were Hindus. Consequently 
the supposition grew up that there was something “safer*’ about a Mus- 
lim unit. 

Actually the worst trouble that was caused by the trials of Indian offi- 
cers who had served under the Japanese m the so-called “Indian National 
Army” hinged on the defection of Muslims. In any case, the question 
of loyalty or disloyalty would not arise in an Indian civil war since, obvi- 
ously, each group would recruit its own adherents. 

If we accept the military strength of the two groups as striking a rela- 
tively even balance, the same thing cannot be said of the military potential 
of the two oimmuntties they represent. From the point of view of re- 
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sources, both in manpower and matenals, the Hindu group is immeasur- 
ably stronger. In population it outnumbers the Muslims at least two and 
one-half to one. There is the usual presumption that a substantial part 
of the Hindu community would not be available for mditaty service, 
however, and this ratio can perhaps be scaled down somewhat. Even so, 
the Hindus would have manpower resources at least twice those of the 
Muslims. 


BALANCE OF RESOURCES^ 

In the matter of industrial resources, all of the advantages are also in 
the hands of the Hindus. They control the areas in which are situated 
the major deposits of coal and iron They control most of the important 
industries that can be converted to military production. The actual fabri- 
cation of steel is in the hands of neither group, since the big operations 
are owned by Parsis. It can be assumed, however, that the characteristic 
division between the two groups would place the major industrial produc- 
tion under tlie Hindus and some of the best agricultural areas under the 
Muslims. 

In the matter of ports, the advantage likewise rests strongly with the 
Hindu group. There are four major ports in India as we have noted. Only 
one of these, Karachi, is in a clearly Muslim-controlled area. Bombay and 
Madras are overwhelmingly Hindu, Calcutta is a point of contention. 
The population of Bengal Province is about equally divided between the 
two communities, but the city itself is overwhelmingly Hindu. Obvi- 
ously the first phase of any struggle would be an attempt by the Muslims 
to gain control of the Port of Calcutta and the steel producing area of 
Bihar, southwest of that port. To make effective use of the resources so 
controlled (presuming that the conquest would be successful) , the Mus- 
lims would have to take over control of the entire intervening area be- 
tween their concentration in the northwest and their concentration in the 
northeast. The major campaigns would, therefore, center initially in the 
valley of the Ganges, from the Punjab eastward to the Bay of Bengal. 
Even if such campaigns were partially successful, the Muslims would 
still be faced with the necessity of controlling the ports farther south and 
at the very least, of shutting off Bombay which, in the long run, could 
occlude Karachi from the land side. 
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Before this coiiid take place, the relative strength of the two communi- 
ties W’ould be felt and the contest might well develop into a war of attri- 
tion with rime fighting always against the \Iuslims. But at this stage, it 
IS even more likely that the w^ar would have degenerated from a group of 
large-scale campaigns into a multiplicity^ of guerrilla actions. It is doubtful 
if cither side would have, for a considerable period of time, sufficient force 
on hand to conduct major operations and at the same time to police effec- 
tively the large areas that might have been occupied. There would always 
be millions of Muslims in predominantly Hindu areas, and millions of 
Hindus in predominantly Muslim areas. It is quite obvious that there 
would be as much or more action behind every battle line as there would 
be on it. 

There is no guarantee, furthermore, that such a struggle might not 
involve military operations on the part of still other communities that had 
no sympathy with either of the two principal belligerents. Most impor- 
tant of these is the Sikhs, and Sikh leaders have declared that they are 
fully prepared to fight either Muslims or Hindus in defense of their own 
integrity. It is possible that with sufficiently skillful political maneuvering 
the Sikhs might ultimately be induced to fight for the Hindus. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that they ever could be induced to take up arms on 
behalf of the Muslims. 

The ultimate picture that emerges, therefore, is one of a long, difficult, 
fratricidal war on a thousand small battle fronts in which the total 
superiority of the Hindus would eventually make itself felt. Such a war 
would last at least ten years, and its outcome would inevitably be the de- 
feat of the Muslims. 


PKOBABILITY OF INTERVENTION 

Every bit of this is a purely hypothetical case. No civil war could go on 
in India for ten years without foreign intervention. That intervention 
might take a variety of forms, but the one thing that we can be certain 
will not happen is that the whole world will draw a cordon around India, 
turn it into a gigantic cockpit, and stand aside and watch the Indians 
fight it out. 

The first thing, of course, is that the Muslims would call upon all of 
die Arab states to come to their assistance. They would, obviously, make 
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every possible attempt to turn such a war into a crusade. Similarly, the 
Hindus would undertake to get wdiatever support they could wherever 
they could get it. The Muslims have already talked about appealing to 
Russia for intervention, as we have noted. It is quite possible, however, 
that the Hindus could make a more cogent and effective appeal to Russia 
than could the Muslims. They would have more to offer. 

In any case, it is not to be supposed that the British Government would 
tolerate such a war of attrition in India. There would be British interven- 
tion, possibly against both sides. There might very easily be the feeling 
among Britons that what was required was the entire reconquest of India, 
the setting up of a rule that whatever it did to the theoty of self-determina- 
tion had the merits of establishing and preserving law and order. 

On the other hand, it is extremely unlikely that the British would con- 
template, at this stage, any program of unilateral action in respect to India. 
The British Government has declared repeatedly that its present policy is 
involved entirely in support of the United Nations and in the success of 
that organization. The likeliest course of action, therefore, would be a 
British appeal for full-scale United Nations’ intervention. Such a course 
of action, far from being a contradiction of British policy, would be a 
natural development. Such a development has, indeed, been foreshad- 
owed by the British appeal to the United States to share in the responsi- 
bility for finding and enforcing a suitable solution in Palestine. 

The success of a British appeal to the United Nations for enforcement 
of an Indian solution, however, would necessarily be contingent, in part, 
upon the character of the solution imposed. The United Nations, also, 
has its Muslim member-states, and the degree to which they could be 
persuaded to implement a peace in India that was regarded as unfavorable 
to the Muslims is a matter of serious question. 

There is the further possibility that the military forces of the United 
Nations might be called upon to undertake a simple police job in India as 
against any party that undertook to breach the peace. 

The scope of such a project, however, is beyond anything that has been 
contemplated thus far in the military establishment propsed for the 
United Nations. Obviously what would be required would be not merely 
the garrisoning of a number of key psitions, but the provision of a vastly 
detailed and complex administrative machinery whose authority would 
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be rcsiKKted and whose orders would be obeyed. What that would boil 
down to would be a United Nations occupation of India, beside which the 
occupation of Germany, Italy or Japan would look like a six-week 
maneuver. 

erVE- WAR INTOLERABLE 

These various prospects that have been sketched indicate how difficult 
are the political and militaiy issues raised by the prospet of an Indian civil 
war. They do not touch upon the intolerable suffering that such a war 
would entail. India is already horribly pverty-stricken. India requires 
cvciy ounce of productive resources for the pursuits of peace. Indians have 
to fight famine, not Indians. India has to fight illiteracy, epidemic dis- 
eases, suprstition, unused ptentialitics. India has to fight a gigantic 
apathy and lethargy that has made it pssible for a fifth of the world’s 
ppulation to live under conditions that are completely irreconcilable with 
any concept whatever of reasonable social and political progress. No coun- 
try can afford a civil war, and India can afford one least of all. 

For this reason the casual suggestion of some Americans that Indians 
should be left alone to fight it out, or the equally flippant suggestion of 
Gandhi that the Indians can have a six weeks’ or a six months’ war and 
then settle down to peace and brotherly love is outrageous and intolerable. 
It is a refusal to take the facts of life seriously. 

It is to escap this frightful alternative that so many honest and earnest 
efforts have been made to reach a ground upon which at least the major 
differences could be composed. This was the basis for the sending of a 
British Cabinet mission to India in 1946. It must, of the grimmest neces- 
sity, be the continuing basis for repated and, if necessary, incessant pro- 
psals. The Indians, the British, the Americans and the world cannot 
ever allow the drive for self-government in India to reach the psition of a 
categorical alternative. Civil war is no possible solution. It must positively 
be ruled out, primarily and prmanently. 

NECESSITY FOR COMPROMISE 

If we rule out the domination of Muslims by Hindus, and if, corre- 
spndingly, we rule out the idea that India must be permanently divided, 
we are faced with the necessity of devising some typ of compromise that 
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will meet at least a part of the demands of each gmup. This was the pur- 
pose of the Cabinet mission that went to India in 1946. They declared 
that they did not propose to stand entirely on the substance of the War 
Cabinet’s proposals of 1942, but were prepared to accept those proposals 
as a point of departure and to entertain the judgments of the major groups 
on the subject of a composition of differences. They suggested, eventually, 
as a basis for compromise, a federal union, deriving its support from two 
groups of states. One of these would be predominantly Hindu, and the 
other predominantly Muslim. Residual sovereignty would lie in the sepa- 
rate Provinces or groups of Provinces, hut to a federation would be ac- 
corded control of such responsibilities as external affairs, defense, commu- 
nication, and revenue needed to sustain them. This proposal eventually 
proved, at the Simla conference, to be unacceptable to the two parties. 

The form that the British proposal took was one crystallized way in 
which the issue could be brought to some possibility of a common ground. 
That common ground, however, demands a group of concessions from 
both sides to the dispute. The British do not propose to be placed in the 
position of umpire or arbitrator, awarding to one side or the other the 
totality of its claims. Now actually the middle ground that is required is 
indicated with reasonable clarity by the factors that go into the case. 

Presumably India is to be a federal union. This represents, in the be- 
ginning, the necessity for some compromise from the Muslim demand 
for outright partition. The arguments against two Indias are sufSciently 
sound that some basis must be found for preserving all of the form and 
some of the substance of a central government. 

This is true, not only with respect to the division between Muslims 
and Hindus, but also with respect to the division between British India 
and Indian India. It is not supposed that one particular group will be or 
should be set up as the permanent, prevailing regime in the whole of 
India, The country is too large for one thing, and it is too greatly divided 
for another. The only possible answer at the stage that we have reached 
in political thought is some type of federation. If India is to have good 
government, India must have government as a whole. If this is a denial 
of the whole Pakistan theory, it is a denial, not on the basis that Muslims 
ought to be dominated by any other group, but on the basis that Muslims 
in the interests of the larger good should associate themselves with the 
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larger organization. Working uniformity and real unity In matters such 
as coinage and currency, communication and, indeed, external relation- 
ships, should be preserved. It has been hard to achieve and its loss would 
he a grave backward step. 

This IS, possibly, the largest single concession that must be demanded 
in the settlement of India’s problems. From a Muslim point of view, it is 
a concession, not so much in practice as m principle. It seems, in effect, 
that the Muslim League must reverse its campaign of the last ten years 
and teach its followers that they are Indians first and Muslims second* 
This will not be easy, and it may, quite possibly, involve the decline of the 
present leaders of the Muslim League. If necessary, they must accept that 
inevitable outcome. 

It must be emphasized that this step is necessary, not merely to com- 
pose the differences between Hindus and Muslims, and not merely to re- 
sist the pernicious theoiy^ that India can be and ought to be divided; it is 
also necessary because there is no other way m which Indian India, com- 
prising one-fourth of the territory, can ever be brought into relationship 
with self-government. 

Now when this major concession is made on the Muslim side, there is 
an equally important concession that must be made from the Congress 
party side. Because of the diversity of the elements involved in this federal 
union, it must be recognized that for a very considerable period of time 
such a union has to be loose-jointed and flexible. A union cannot possibly 
be operated on the principle of simple numerical majorities without rais- 
ing up against itself the perpetual claim of tyrannical abuse* 

This means, from the Hindu point of view, the sacrifice of the idea of 
a strong, fully empowered, solidly controlled government at the center. 
In point of political theory, the Hindus have much to support their con- 
tention that a weak government means a weak India. On the other hand, 
it is not possible to formulate a strong government unless the very strength 
of that government runs the continuous risk of becoming an indictment 
against it. While such a government might, therefore, present the appear- 
ance of strength in respect to its external relationships, it would have the 
vital weakness of lack of support and lack of ^mpathy in its internal 
dMoposition- 

For the rime being, at least, this means the necessity of accepting the 
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thesis that residual sovereignty is vested in the units in any federation 
and not in the federation itself. That was the compromise that was ef- 
fected in the United States. It was eventually resolved, in this country, 
through a broad legal interpretation of the implied powers that were dele- 
gated to the federation Some similar procedure may be necessary in India. 
It may be required, in the interests of the demands of various minority 
groups, to reserve to them the largest possible degree of residual power 
and to limit sharply the functions that are assigned to the federal govern- 
ment. In the long run it is quite possible that practice and political neces- 
sity Will dictate the degree to which the central government may properly 
assume functions that now are supposed to be a part of residual sover- 
eignty. 


EVENTUAL SOLUTION 

When these various compromises have been made, and some form of 
functioning union has been set up, there still remains the fact that the 
real problem, that of communal differences, has not been solved. At best, 
India will have achieved a makeshift constitution to which various uneasy 
groups subscribe if only as a last alternative to a dreadful war and inter- 
vention from without. 

Somehow that union must grow into a government in which the In- 
dian, as an individual, can repose his entire trust There will be, presum- 
ably, some sort of minorities commission to safeguard the nghts of various 
communities and thus of the individuals within those communities. There 
will be some system of checks, some mode of artificial weightage, some 
substitute for parity between communities and equality among indi- 
viduals. 

But the great long-range problem of communal difference will not 
have been solved. There will still be minorities within minorities, wheels 
within wheels, and the citizen of India, rather than Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, 
Parsi or Christian will still be waiting to emerge. This problem will not 
solve itself. Some means must be found, consciously to approach it. 

Thus far the Western world has discovered only one such means. This 
is by the gradual inculcation and growth of a new concept of the relation 
of the individual to the state. That concept, in its simplest form, is what 
we know as the *‘BiIl of Rights idea.’’ 
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Indii, as we have seen, is a complex of self-identified groups. The indi- 
vidual in a very slowly changing society has associated himself with these 
groups, believing chat they afford to him the only assurance of protection 
for his individuality. 

The European or American who goes into India to live and work is 
often astonished at the high degree of dependence on the part of individu- 
als for some sense of personal security. It is an obvious human need. When 
an Indian servant, for example, gets into trouble ... it may be money 
trouble or family trouble, or it may be a boil on his leg . . . he comes to 
the sahib, takes the sahib’s hand between his and looks up with melting 
brown eyes and murmurs, *‘You are my father and my mother, sir.” 

It comes as a great shock the first time, and it seems to be something of 
a speech affectation. It is not that, however. What the Indian is doing is 
expressing his sense of dependence upon the will and judgment of some- 
one else. He needs help and so he turns to a source from which it can come 
and attributes to that source the functions that he associates with parent- 
hood. 

When the individual fails, he turns to the nearest group. The nearest 
group is the clan family. Thus he becomes dependent for his security upon 
the element of blood relationship. The immediate result in government, 
of course, is nepotism 

In addition, India has this complete network of caste that defines fully 
the relationship of more than half of its population to its immediate en- 
vironment. The Indian, therefore, depends upon caste and its law to make 
judgments and to relieve him of the obligation of making them. 

Now in modern India there has come also the organization of political 
parties, the rise of trade unions and the growth of merchants’ associations, 
guilds and other such collective organizations. To these also the individual 
may turn for the defense of his status as an individual 

On the other hand, he has not learned to turn instinctively to the whole 
framework of constitutional law as the one thing that defines his position 
in the society and the one thing that defends it. Consequently the pres- 
sure of insecurity has had a tendency to sharpen group divisions rather 
than to soften them. The Muslim or the Sikh has come to believe that his 
membership in that particularly designated community is the only factor 
in the society upii which he can rely to preserve to him his individual 
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and social rights and liberties. As a result, in turn, he has demanded that 
those rights and liberties be defined within the limits of the several com- 
munities. 


A DIFFERENT IDEOLOGY 

This is the ideology that lies behind the insistence on the definition of 
minority rights and that led eventually to the Muslim demand for par- 
tition. It can be overcome only by the substitution of a quite dijfferent 
ideology. So long as individual rights, privileges and liberties are defined 
in terms of religious group affiliation or of religious law, there is no com- 
mon denominator of liberty within the state. That common denominator 
exists in the Western world in the acceptance of the universal and non- 
divisible application of accepted constitutional law. 

This concept, which represents in many ways the finest projection of 
Western political thought in the last three centuries, has not fallen upon 
fertile soil in India. Lip service has been paid to it, but it is not a part of 
the almost instinctive and genuinely unselfconscious reaction of the indi- 
vidual to his place in the state. 

Actually the individual within the Provinces of British India has en- 
joyed, under the law, the vety high degree of individual liberty. He has 
had statutory protection for his right of freedom of speech and of as- 
sembly, his freedom of movement and abode, his complete freedom of 
worship and, indeed, the blanket stipulation in the legal code under which 
he lives that no discrimination in respect to his personal or civil rights may 
be made by reason of caste, creed, sex or race. The difficulty is that the 
Indian simply doesn’t believe this. He may disclaim against abuses, but 
he seeks remedial action by political organization rather than by laying 
claim to the rights that already exist In many cases, indeed, he takes his 
grievance to the local party group or to the caste group rather than prose- 
cuting It before the law In some cases he takes it to the press. 

It is extremely difficult to say how much can be done to change this 
characteristic attitude within a short space of time. The minority groups 
obviously believe that nothing can be done. They have no confidence in 
the impersonality of law and are insistent that the only way in which the 
rights of the individual can be safeguarded is by the specific reservation 
of authority to minority groups and within minority organizations as such. 
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The long-range answer, in any case, must be the creation of a uniform 
system of free, public, compuisor}% secular education But the effects of 
such a system, even if the Bill of Rights idea is made the very cornerstone 
of all of its instruction, can hardly be felt within less than one generation. 

During the course of the war, it was suggested that the Government of 
India might embark on a fairly ambitious program of discussion of the Bill 
of Rights. This was obviously political dynamite in India in the course of 
the war, but even so there was a surprisingly receptive attitude toward the 
suggestion in high Government circles. Such a program would involve the 
use of all types of media for the influencing of public opinion and for real 
concentration on the definition of civil liberty. The practical difficulty in- 
volved was the fact that military operations necessitated certain arbitrary 
curtailments of individual freedoms of expression. Belligerents in the 
Western world accepted those curtailments almost automatically. Non- 
belhgerents in the Eastern world were inclined, on the other hand, to be- 
lieve that any discussion of civil rights was mere hp service to a doctrine 
that never would be put into practice. Consequently, in spite of the fact 
that a very large measure of civil liberty was sustained m India during the 
war, attention was focused on the arbitrary preservation of the Defense of 
India Regulations whose very character was a curtailment of individual 
liberties when they affected the security of the state. The result was that 
the cause of the Bill of Rights actually went backward instead of forward 
dunng the precise time when it was most important in the minds of per- 
sons who looked to the future of India. 

GUARANTEES AT THE CENTER 

The situation that has arisen since the war has made further emphasis 
on this concept extremely difficult. Logically, the point at which indi- 
vidual liberties should be guaranteed is the point of broadest possible ap- 
plication, that is, at the center. But since such a major division of opinion 
has existed over the control of the center die upshot has been to limit the 
functions at the center rather than to extend them. What it comes down 
to, in practice, is that a member of a minority community, such as the 
Muslims or the Sikhs, has no confidence that a central government with 
a Hindu majority would make any effort whatever to protect the rights of 
Ac individuals as individuals within minority groups. 
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This is a serious setback for the whole developing idea of modem gov- 
ernment and modern democracy in India. 

It it not enough to write guarantees into statutes, and it is obviously 
not enough in the case of good government to limit the field, in which 
guarantees are operative, to designated minorities. The Indians already 
have confidence that their own specific minorities will guarantee their in- 
dividual liberties if the minorities are allowed to function as recognized 
constituent parts of the state. This, however, serves in turn to modify, 
to undermine, and eventually to destroy the whole concept of the indi- 
vidual citizen within the state rather than in the minority, and the corol- 
lary of the guarantee within the state of his liberties and rights under the 
process of uniformly applicable law. 

It is possible that at this point the growth of international concepts in 
the field of individual liberties, sponsored by the United Nations, may 
have an impact on India. It is barely conceivable that members of indi- 
vidual minorities within India might accept, with at least a partial degree 
of confidence, the guarantee of their position under a declared international 
code when they are not correspondingly confident under any domestic 
code. 

The major political units in India will, in all possibility, be quite ready 
and willing to subscribe to any charter of rights that is set forth interna- 
tionally. Those rights, indeed, are the very safeguards that they have de- 
manded as individual communities. It is extremely unlikely that they 
would now repudiate them on an international scale. 

The cmx of the matter, however, lies in the issue of what body should 
secure the fights to the individul and guarantee their application. So long 
as there is a high mutuality of distrust among the various Indian com- 
munities, some non-Indian body may be required to define and adjudi- 
cate. In this field it is possible, therefore, that the United Nations may 
evenraally make a substantial contribution to the solution of India’s most 
difficult problem. 


THE NEED FOR EXTERNAL SUPPORT 

In the meantime, a compromise that dictates that no government at the 
center can be formed for a considerable period, unless it is a relatively 
weak government m point of sovereignty, raises a further question. This 
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is the question of how far an Indian union must be dependent upon ex- 
ternal support, both political and economic, for its immediate survival. 

That issue, in its practical phases, will arise in the self-governing Indian 
state when the Indians are obliged to decide for themselves whether they 
choose to remain within or to move without the orbit of the British Com- 
monwealths. In its crudest form the issue is Dominion Status versus in- 
dependence. 

The existing Dominions of the British Commonwealth, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the South African Union, do not believe that 
this IS an issue as far as they themselves are concerned. They are fully 
satisfied that their political status is completely independent and that their 
allegiance to the Crown is entirely voluntary. They accept, therefore, 
cheerfully and enthusiastically, the obligations that they have voluntarily 
assumed. They are jealous of their independent prerogatives. They insist, 
upon every occasion, that neither their policy nor their practices may be 
dictated from any external source. At the same time they acknowledge 
readily that their ties of loyalty and devotion are stronger, indeed, than 
could be any legal and sovereign bonds. 

It is extremely doubtful that a corresponding attitude could be de- 
veloped m India. Wlien the matter is broached to Indian nationalists, 
they retort at once with the observation that the deciding issue in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth is that of race. They point out that there is a kinship 
of blood stocks in all of the major Dominions and that this makes it possi- 
ble for them to accept a political pattern that would be totally inacceptable 
to Indians, 

It is impossible to challenge that attitude if that is what Indians really 
feel. The emotions of individuals are as much a part of any political or- 
ganization as the articles that are written into constitutions. If the Cana- 
dians steadfastly hold that they are free and give their loyalty to the 
Crown, there can be no dispute . . . they are free. If the Indians, on 
the other “hand, honestly believe that they could not be a part of any 
political structure, such as the Bntish Commonwealth, and still retain 
their essential autonomy, they would not be free, regardless of what the 
statutes said. For true freedom is not a condition under law. It is a state of 
mind and heart. 

Nevertheless, under existing conditions, there are advantages that 
India can derive from a continuation of British Commonwealth associa- 
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dons that may make it advisable for an Indian federation to accept a po- 
sition within British structures as a whole rather than to insist upon the 
technicality of total separation. 

The element of defense is one of those considerations. The Indian fed- 
eral union can obviously not afford a defense establishment, commen- 
surate with its responsibilities, for some years to come. The ability in- 
standy to call upon Commonwealth assets, such as the Royal Navy and 
the Royal Air Force, would constitute a physical bulwark for a govern- 
ment that might otherwise be subjected to a considerable degree of ex- 
ternal pressure. 

Similarly, it is likely that a federal union in India, aflSliated with tht 
British Commonwealth, would find its financial position more advan- 
tageous than would an independent Indian nation. Its borrowing power, 
for example, would be considerably larger and, in addition, it would enjoy 
the advantage of attracting investment to a somewhat higher degree. In 
the next decade India will need capital for a large variety of enterprises. 
Some of that capital would be forthcoming under any conditions. Some 
of it would probably be more readily available if the entire investing world 
were convinced that there was a stability in Indian political stmctutes 
such as that suggested by the Commonwealth association. 

The British Government has made this particular point an issue for the 
Indians themselves freely to decide. It has been made clear, abundantly 
and repeatedly, that the judgment of the ultimate external relationship 
of the Indian union is the province of Indians only. The motive behind 
this British point of view is, undoubtedly, the desire to convince Indians 
that there is no false front in British proposals Some Britons undoubtedly 
will be well satisfied if the Indian union decides that its permanent place 
should be outside the British stmctures. Others, no doubt, will feel that 
the advantages accming to the United Kingdom from a better strategic 
position in the Far East and from the opportunities for trade on an advan- 
tageous basis make it desirable that an Indian union should be the next 
great British Commonwealth, The eventual debate on this issue, however, 
has already been taken out of British hands. The Indians can and must 
make their own decision. They may make it, not on the basis of political 
or militaty advantage, but on the basis of emotional satisfaction. And the 
British have already indicated that whichever way the decision is made 
they will have no quarrel with it. 
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The factors that have been outlined thus far as obviously neces- 
sary to any effective compromi«;c of the Indian points of view must have 
been in the minds of the British Cabinet mission. These men were sent 
out to India to find the basis for a solution of communal differences and 
they had committed themselves and their Government to stay with this 
Job until some form of solution had been approximated. 

They arrived in India late in March in 1946 and they made it plain that 
their reference from the House of Commons went beyond any specific 
commitments that had been made prior to that time. They were prepared 
to undertake an exploratoiy Job, to entertain all points of view and to act, 
if necessaiy, in the capacity of mediators and honest brokers. They made it 
plain at the outset that any constitutional change would necessarily have 
to be referred to the House of Commons for ultimate approval but that 
Within that limitation they enjoyed wide authority to hear, advise and 
recommend. 

An important part of that work in India was that played by the Vice- 
roy. Lord Wavell was not a member of the mission itself but he was im- 
mediately Joined with it in all of its discussions in India. There were three 
reasons for this. First, the Viceroy had comprehensive on-the-ground 
knowledge of the problems that were faced and had the facilities through 
which he could make that knowedge available in organized form. Second, 
he enjoyed the confidence of individual Indian leaders. In spite of the 
failure of the Simla Conference of the previous year, Lord WavelFs stature 
had been unimpaired. He was regarded as honest and forthright. Third, 
the participation of the Viceroy was imperative in the formation of an 
interim government because it was upon the Viceroy that the responsi- 
biiily for appointments would devolve. It was his Executive Council diat 
ImkI to be made up. He was to choose, in effea, the Indian leaders who 
would work with him. 
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The four men, therefore, set to work from the beginning at the business 
of hearing cases stated and argued. They met deputations and leaders 
from the principal political parties and from the minority groups. They 
read extensive reports and memoranda. They heard complaints. 

After some weeks of this process it became apparent that there was 
still a Wide gulf fixed between the proclaimed positions of the major politi- 
cal parties A quick resolution of the differences was not possible. The mis- 
sion therefore extended to the leaders of the two principal groups, the 
Congress party and the Muslim League, an invitation to meet with it at 
the Hill Station of Simla in a Round Table discussion to see what ground 
could be found for a composition of differences. 

After some delay and debate on whether or not this invitation should 
be accepted, the Simla Round Table began on April 25. It lasted for nine 
days. The very fact that opposing political leaders had agreed to meet was, 
in Itself, greeted as a very considerable advance and as a sign of some low- 
ering of the storm signals in the disturbed political climate. Gandhi was 
not a member of the Congress party’s delegation, but he went to Simla 
along with the others and he consulted with members of the British mis- 
sion and conferred daily with the Congress party representatives. He also 
held his routine evening prayer meetings for the benefit of the general 
public. 

This Round Table Conference was technically another failure- Each 
party indicated its unwillingness to retreat from its originally declared 
position, and while there were indications in the course of the meetings 
themselves of an earnest effort to reach a common ground and a relatively 
high degree of real give and take, there was, outside the conference, 
an even sharper delineation of the differences that separated the groups. 
The Congress party became, if anything, more insistent upon strong 
government at the center, and the Muslim League more intransigent 
in its demand for Pakistan. Eventually it was agreed that no meet- 
ing of minds had been reached and that one, apparently, could not 
be reached. So the three parties to the Conference went their separate 
ways. 

But the case was not yet closed. The British Government had stated that 
it was determined to find the ground for an Indian union. The Cabinet 
mission had stated that it proposed to remain in India until such a ground 
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had been reached. Accordingly, with the approval of the major par- 
ries invol\ed, die Cabinet mission returned to Delhi and, working with 
the Viceroy, formulated its own proposal for a compromise between the 
different points of view that it had entertained. 

CHARACTER OF PROPOSAL 

The precise character of this proposal should be noted. It was not sug- 
gested that this was a solution that His Majesty’s Government proposed 
CO impose upon India. It was not an arbitral award. It was not a legal 
judgment. It was not the draft of a constitution 

It was, on the other hand, the considered judgment of a group of honest 
and earnest students of India’s problems who had had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to hear all sides of the case presented and argued. This fact, in 
itself, gave the proposal an unusual weight in India. It was not a position 
advanced as a part of the game of bargaining. It was not something that 
the Indians were asked to take or leave. It was not an ultimatum. It was a 
plan of operation inspired by a consideration of both sides of the case, and 
it emanated from men who were committed to neither. 

Emphasis is given to this point because one of the largest advances in 
the whole unhappy story of British-Indian negotiation was marked in the 
fact chat this proposal was greeted by all major Indian groups as obviously 
sincere, obviously m earnest and obviously genuine. This had not been 
the case in the previous discussions, wherein every proposal had been ex- 
amined for Its presumably concealed purpose. 

The mission’s proposal was unequivocal on the subject of Pakistan. 

[The text ol the Cabinet mission’s proposals appears as an appendix to this book ] 

The permanent partition of India, it declared, was not merely un- 
acceptable but unthinkable. The solid, closely reasoned basis for the rejec- 
tion of this plan was set forth in some detail. The mission declared that 
considerations of external security, of the strength of a federal union, and 
of the position of minorities within the designated areas in India made it 
impossible to consider as a constitutional process the substitution of two 
Indias for one. The mission was ttying to find the basis for an Indian 
union, not an Indian division, and the acceptance of Pakistan would have 
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been in itself a contradiction in terms. The text of their proposal showed a 
considerable sympathy for the background out of which the Pakistan de- 
mand had arisen, but to the demand itself the mission could not and did 
not agree- Its proposal, therefore, was for a single Indian federation and a 
single constitution-making body to draft the organic law for that federa- 
tion. It proposed, likewise, a single empowered interim Indian govern- 
ment to function in the Executive branch during the time that India 
moved into new political structures. 

Once that principle had been established, however, the mission under- 
took an extensive compromise with the idea of a powerful and highly 
centralized state. The authority of the federal union was to emanate from 
a sharply designated delegation of powers. Those powers were to be opera- 
tive only in the fields of external affairs, defense, communication and the 
acquisition of the necessary revenue for carrying out these functions. The 
mission made it plain that other powers could be assigned to the federation 
subsequently by its constituent units. But in the beginning they proposed 
that the delegated sovereign powers should be closely restricted. All other 
powers were to be residual within the constituent units. 

The proposal thus asked for a substantial compromise of the Hindu de- 
mand for a powerful and highly-centralized government. It proposed the 
substitution for such a regime of a limited federal union operating only 
in those fields that constituted an irreducible minimum for one govern- 
ment of India. 


DIVISION OF GROUPS 

The original reservation of powers to the constituent units within the 
federation did not in itself meet the demand for a sovereign Muslim state, 
so the mission went a step further. It proposed that the units within the 
federation that were part of British India should be divided into two 
groups. One of these groups would be the principal Hindu area. The 
second would be those five Provinces and one administrative district that 
had a majority Muslim population. This was the area originally demanded 
as Pakistan by the Muslim League. The proposal suggested that that area 
could come into a federation as either one group or two, functioning, in 
effect, as a federation within a federation. The Provinces so named were 
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Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier and the administrative district of 
Baluchistan in the northwest and the Provinces of Bengal and Assam in 
the northeast. 

Within the areas so divided the constituent units might, in turn, dele- 
gate powers to the group or reserve them to the Provinces. 

An attempt to meet the difficult)” of Hindu predominance at the center 
was made in die provision that communal issues would require a special 
type of approval. Not only would they require a majority of the central 
body sitting as a whole, but they would require the majority approval of 
each community within that body. In this way a presumptive double 
safeguard would be set up against the overriding of one group by the 
other on a communal basis. The decision as to whether or not a question 
was communal was to be placed in the hands of the judiciary. 

These were the proposals that undertook to meet the major aspects of 
conflict between Muslims and Hindus. The Muslims were asked to con- 
cede that there must be one Indian union. The Hindus were asked to 
concede that there could be a grouping of essentially Muslim states to 
which large powers would be reserved. 

The issue of the place of Indian India in the federation was left largely 
to further negotiation and discussion. It was stipulated that the Princely 
States should be represented in the constitution-making body in propor- 
tion to their population. It was presumed that they would give accession 
to the federation as the^paramount power and that their subsequent rela- 
tions to this new paramount power would be worked out by negotiation 
in the interim period. 

These phases of the proposal dealt with the future government of India 
and the constitution-making body that was to determine its form and 
content. In addition to that the mission made specific proposals for the 
formation of an Indian interim government. It suggested that the Vice- 
roy's Executive Council should henceforth be composed entirely of In- 
dians and that those Indians should be drawn from leaders of the major 
political parties. Legislation had already been introduced in the British 
Parliament to make this legally possible, and it was suggested that there 
was no essential obstacle to the formation of a strong and representative 
^wemment at the ccntei; within a relatively short period of time. 

The mission then went on in detail to outline the precise mode by 
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which members o£ the constituent assembly could be chosen and the 
representation that could be given to each community in such an assem- 
bly. It then expressed the hope that these proposals would be used as the 
framework within which constitutional changes could be made and that 
they would be accepted by the various Indian groups. 

RECEPTION SERIOUS 

The reception that was accorded to this proposal was more serious and 
thoughtful than had been the case under previous circumstances. There 
was only one sharp and immediate objection to It. That came within 
twenty-four hours from the Sikh community. In the plan of grouping, as 
it had been suggested, the Sikh community was automatically bracketed 
into the Provinces that constituted the Muslim group. The Sikhs promptly 
objected to this as a disposition of their political status that was much 
against their will. In their objection, however, they did not revert to pre- 
vious threats of violence but stated, rather, that they would petition His 
Majesty’s Government for further safeguards of their peculiar position. 
They did not indicate that their opposition, however strong, would be a 
permanent obstacle to the adoption of a plan. They did suggest, however, 
that their representations had not been taken adequately into account and 
that some further consideration must be given to the justice of their spe- 
cial place. Later they announced the calling of a special defense force to 
protect their Interests. 

The Congress party and the Muslim League both took the proposal 
under very sober advisement. After about a week in Simla, Mr. Jinnah 
came down to Delhi, again met with the Viceroy and members of the 
mission and then issued a short statement in which he said that further 
study would be required and that some clarification was needed on some 
points. This was followed two days later by a statement from the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress party in which also some further clarifi- 
cation was asked. 

There were several points on which the political parties wanted an 
even more concrete definition. Most of these questions came from the 
Congress patty, but presumably the Muslim League concurred in want- 
ing some positions declared beyond the chance of dispute. 

A first issue was that of the actual sovereign position of the interim 
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government and the constitution-making body. It wdl be tecailed that 
the Congress party^ had repeatedly declared that sovereignty must be 
positively transferred before any constitutional changes could be brought 
about. Consequently the questions were asked: 

“Will His Majesty^s Government recognize the constitution-making 
body as a sovereign assembly?’* “Will the interim executive be fully re- 
sponsible to either the constituent assembly or the legislature?” This 
meant, of course, “Will there be fundamental limitation on the veto power 
of tbe Viceroy?” 

This question may have had more to do with the position of Gandhi in 
relation to the whole problem than appeared on the surface. It had been 
Gandhi’s lifelong contention that the transfer of sovereignty was the first, 
and indeed the only essential step m effecang constitutional change in 
India. It was therefore a serious question in the minds of all observers 
whether Gandhi could and would destroy these proposals, as he had de- 
stroyed previous attempts at compromise, on the basis of this one question. 

POSITION OF GANDHI 

The position of Gandhi in respect to these whole negotiations was a 
peculiar one. Gandhi was nominally not a member of the Congress party 
and insisted vociferously that he appeared m the entire discussion only as 
dmtcus amae. Yet the pages of Gandhi’s publication, Hanjan, were 
closely scanned week after week to see what he would have to say about 
the negotiations and to determine, in effect, whether the proposal would 
be accepted or rejected. The implication here was greater than Gandhi’s 
relation to the problem and to the party. The acceptance of the British 
proposals could mean, finally, that Gandhi would bow himself out of the 
Indian political scene. Gandhi would not be a member of the constituent 
assembly. That was obvious. He would not be a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. That was equally obvious. He was not a member of the Congress 
party. If the proposal were put into effect, India’s political course would be 
directed into a scries of steps over which Gandhi no longer had any con- 
trol. So long as India refused to accept a settlement, Gandhi was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the permanent rebellion against the British Rdf. If 
a ^tdement were accepted, Gandhi ceased to be a plitical figure of a>nse- 
qticiKc and became a suprannuated saint. Theoretically he had occupied 
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only this role for fifteen years. In practice everyone in India knew that it 
was his shrewd hand that pulled the strings. Whether or not he would 
accept a basic change in his fundamental relationship to the w^hole prob- 
lem of India was one of the major questions at issue. 

There was another sharp issue in which Pandit Nehru was involved. 
This was the question of how the delegates from the Princely States would 
be chosen. Nehru was the President of the so-called People’s Conference 
of the Indian States. It was his declared position that popular representa- 
tion was necessary in these principalities before India could make any 
progress toward real democracy and union. During the actual time that 
these proposals were under discussion. Pandit Nehru defied an order from 
the Princely State of Faridkot and went directly into the State to organize 
mass meetings in favor of popular government. It will be remembered 
that one of the reasons given by the Congress party for the rejection of 
the 1942 proposals was that the method of choosing the delegates from the 
Princely States was undemocratic and unsatisfactory. Consequently, the 
mission was asked to clarify this point also. 

A further question of importance was whether or not His Majesty’s 
Government proposed to retain British troops in India during the period 
of the interim government. This might, as we have noted, easily become 
a matter of enormous domestic importance m the case of violent non- 
accession on the part of any Indian group. Both parties wanted to know, 
at this point, whether or not there would be soldiery at hand to make the 
decisions good if either side attempted to welch on the agreement that had 
been reached. Naturally it was not put forward in this light. The question 
of troops was advanced in connection of the issue of sovereignty. 

Finally the question of the position of the various sub-units within the 
divided groups was a matter of importance. The Congress party had func- 
tioning ministries in Assam, Sind and the North-West Frontier Province. 
Yet these Provinces were assigned arbitrarily to the Muslim gtoup by 
the proposal. Consequently it was asked if it would not be possible for 
individual Provincial units to opt out of the group designated before the 
constituent assembly was brought together. 

These questions were not hair-splitting. They were vital issues in- 
volved. The members of the Cabinet mission obviously thought that they 
had all been clarified adequately in the original propsal, but it was ap- 
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parent that the Indian political parties felt that some further declaration 
was needed. Accordingly, on May 25, the Cabinet mission and the Vice- 
roy issued the following statement. 

1. The Delegation have considered the statement of the President of the Mus- 
lim League dated 22nd May and the Resolution dated 24th May of the Working 
Committee of the Congress. 

2. The position is that since the Indian leaders, after prolonged discussion, 
failed to arrive at an agreement, the Delegation put forward their recommenda- 
tions as the nearest approach to reconciling the views of the two main parties. 
The scheme stands as a whole and can only succeed if it is accepted and worked 
m a spirit of co-operation, 

3. Ilie Delegation wish also to refer briefly to a few points that have been 
raised in the statement and resolution. 

4. The authority and the functions of the Constituent Assembly, and the pro- 
cedure which it IS intended to follow are clear from the Cabinet Delegation's 
statement. Once the Constituent Assembly is formed and workmg on this basis, 
there is no intention of interfering with its discretion of questioning its decisions. 
When the Constituent Assembly has completed its labours, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment Will recommend to Parliament such action as may be necessary for the 
cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only to two matters which 
are mentioned m the statement and which w^e believe are not controversial, 
namely adequate provision for the protection of the minorities (paragraph 20 
of the Statement) and willingness to conclude a treaty with His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to cover matters ansmg out of the transfer of power (paragraph 22 of 
the Statement). 

5. It is a consequence of the system of election that a few Europeans can 
be elected to the Constituent Assembly. Whether the right so given will be ex- 
ercised is a matter for them to decide. 

6. The representative of Baluchistan will be elected in a joint meeting of the 
Shahi Jirga and the non-official members of the Quetta Municipality. 

7. In Coorg the whole Legislative Council will have the right to vote, but the 
official members will receive instructions not to take part in the election. 

S. The interpretation put by the Congress resolution on paragraph 15 of the 
Statement to the effect that the Provinces can in the first instance make the 
choice whether or not to belong to the section m which they are placed does 
not accord with the Delegation’s intentions. The reasons for the grouping of the 
Provinces are well known and this is an essential feature of the scheme and can 
only be modified by agreement t^tween the parties. The right to opt out of the 
Groups after the constitution-making has b^n completed will be exercised by 
the people themselves, since at the first election under the new Provincial con- 
stitution this question of opting out will obviously be a major issue and all those 
entitled to vote under the new franchise will be able to take their share in a 
truly democratic decision. 

9. The question of how the States representatives should be appointed to the 
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Constituent Assembly is clearly one which must be discussed with the States, It 
IS not a matter for decision by the Delegation. 

10, It IS agreed that the Interim Government will have a new basis. That basis 
IS that all portfohos, including that of the War Member, will be held by Indians; 
and that the Members will be selected m consultation with the Indian political 
parties. These are very significant changes in the Government of India, and a 
long step towards independence. His Majesty’s Government will recognize the 
effect of these changes, will attach the fullest weight to them, and will give to 
the Indian Government the greatest possible freedom in the exercise of the day- 
to-day administration of India. 

11, As the Congress statement recognizes, the present Constitution must con- 
tinue during the interim period; and the Interim Government cannot therefore 
be made legally responsible to the Central Legislature. There is, however, noth- 
ing to prevent the Members of the Government, individually or by common 
consent, from resigning, if they fail to pass an important measure through the 
Legislature, or if a vote of nonconfidence is passed against them. 

12, There is of course no intention of retaining British troops in India against 
the wish of an independent India under the new Constitution, but during the 
interim period, which it is hoped will be short, the British Parliament has, un- 
der the present constitution, the ultimate responsibility for the security of India 
and It is necessary therefore that British troops should remain. 

While the mission intimated that its previous position and proposals 
had been sufficiently clear that no additional statement was required, this 
declaration of May 25 did actually clarify several points that were at 
issue. 


PUT FORWARD AS A WHOLE 

One matter of very considerable consequence was the statement that 
the mission regarded its proposal as a unit and that the plan should be 
accepted or rejected as a whole. This was somewhat less abmpt than the 
statement that Sir Stafford had made in 1942 to the effect that the Indians 
could take or leave the War Cabinet proposals. It did indicate, neverthe- 
less, that the mission was not in the business of bargaining. This was a 
strong position on the part of the mission. The proposals, however, had 
two parts. One of them dealt with a program for the formation of a strong 
interim government. By suggesting that the proposal was an indissoluble 
whole, the mission made it doubly vulnerable. It was obviously the con- 
sidered judgment of the Cabinet members and the Viceroy that a success- 
ful constituent assembly could not be called unless a successful representa- 
tive central government were functioning. Nevertheless this position 
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made it possible for Indian political parties to examine the proposal, not 
merely m the light of a future Indian union, but also in the light of the 
immediate composition of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The remainder of the May 25 statement answered specifically the ques- 
tions that had been raised. It declared quite plainly that sovereignty would 
not be transferred in the interim period. This was a flat rejection of the 
Congress partj^’s thesis that a change in sovereign status should precede 
the framing of a constitution. Nevertheless, within that limit the mission 
expressed the feeling that the Indian Government at the center should 
have the widest possible latitude and that this government might resign 
if it were opposed by a majority in the legislative assembly. This again is 
the type of proposal that is dependent upon good faith and good will for 
its satisfactory execution. 

The actual transfer of sovereignty was made to be contingent upon the 
negotiation of treaty. Again extraordinarily wide latitude was indicated. 
The treaty should include requisite measures for the protection of minori- 
ties and an agreed basis for the protection of British rights and interests m 
the course of the transfer. Aside from these two elements, no strictures 
were put upon the constituent assembly. Once more it was reaffirmed 
that when such a treaty came into existence the basis would have been 
laid for a transfer of sovereignty. The transfer of sovereignty, it was made 
plain, would necessarily have to be an act of the British Parliament. 

This statement also clarified the British position on the question of how 
the Indian States were to choose their representatives. It was the position 
of the mission that this was a function to be determined solely and wholly 
by the States themselves. This meant that His Majesty’s Government 
did not propose to suggest any necessary constitutional revolutions within 
the States tliemselves as a condition precedent to their participation in an 
Indian union. 


RETENTION OF TROOPS 

Finally this statement clarified the precise position of His Majesty’s 
Government on the retention of troops in India during the interim priod. 
It was to continue m be the policy of His Majesty’s Government to re- 
tain armed forces wherever responsibility for the maintenance of order 
and for defense continued. The interim government, not being a sova- 
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eign state, would not enjoy that ultimate responsibility. Until sovereignty 
was transferred, that responsibility was a function of His J^lajesty’s Gov- 
ernment in India. It was made plain that there was no intention to retain 
British troops in an independent union. But it was made equally plain 
that there was no intention of withdrawing the implementing arm until 
the union had been achieved and its sovereignty recognized. 

This declaration, in turn, was taken up for discussion by the major 
Indian political parties. The Sikh position had already been made clear. 
It was taken for granted that the Sikhs would oppose the terms of the 
settlement and that some further compromise might be reached in their 
behalf, but that their non-agreement would not be a permanent obstacle 
to the union. The real problem, it was felt, was whether or not the pro- 
posals would be accepted by the Muslim League. The original reception 
accorded to the proposal by Mr. Jmnah had been relatively cool. In the 
period of waiting and discussion, moreover, there had been numerous 
declarations by lesser Muslim leaders that no proposal would be acceptable 
that fell short of outright pattition. 

Apprehension grew when the Muslim League Working Committee 
met on the 7th of June and heard Mr. Jinnah declare that the proposal 
was not in accord with Muslim expectations. Nevertheless, he declared, 
he would not impose his opinion upon the body that he beaded but would 
leave it to the Working Committee and the General Assembly of the 
League to determine whether or not the proposal was acceptable. 

THE MUSLIMS ACCEPT 

The following day, June 8, the Muslim League voted unanimously 
to accept the proposal. Mr. Jmnah declared that Pakistan had been con- 
ceded m principle in the formation of the separate Muslim groups within 
the federation and that within the framework that had been set out the 
Muslims could continue to pursue their course toward a sovereign state 
within India, He was somewhat derisive in regard to the Hindus. It was 
taken for granted, in the Muslic camp, that the Congress party was quite 
willing to accept the proposal and some of the essentially favorable state- 
ments of the Hindus were recalled. Mr. Jinnah declared, however, that 
the Hindus would find, in time, that the plan as set forth was a ‘sugar- 
coated pill/* 
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Part of this reaction can probably be attributed to simple face-saving. 
Regardless of what Mr. Jinnah said, the British proposal was considerably 
short of Pakistan and Mr. Jinnah and everyone else in India knew it. It 
did, however, make substantial concessions to the Muslim minority 
as a minonty that could be depended upon to safeguard their interests. 
The only way, Iiowwer, in which k could be made acceptable, from the 
Muslim League point of view, was the declaration that Pakistan had been 
conceded in fact if not in name. 

Part of the Muslim League’s favorable reaction was undoubtedly based 
also, m part, on the belief that in the interim government the Muslims 
would enjoy outright parity with the Hindus. The proposal had said, 
merely, that die legitimate claims of all parties would be taken into con- 
sideration and that the Viceroy would undertake to make his Council as 
broadly representative as possible. The word was passed around in Mus- 
lim League circles, however, that the plan had already been formulated. 
The Council was made up of twelve members It was suggested that five 
would be chosen from the Congress party, five from the Muslim League, 
one from the Sikhs and one from the Indian Christians or Anglo-Indians. 
This would give neither the Congress party nor the Muslim League an 
outright majority on the Council, but would give the two parties parity. 

One other suggestion was made, off the record, of something else that 
might have influenced the Muslim attitude. It was widely believed in 
India at the time that the Viceroy and members of the mission had taken 
Mr. Jinnah aside privately and advised him, most strongly, to accept the 
proposals since they were likely to be the most favorable that he would 
ever have an opportunity to consider. There is, naturally, no official record 
of such advice, but it was well known that the mission felt that it had 
made as many concessions to the Muslim minority as could possibly be 
made, consistently with good government. The Muslim League, indeed, 
was at a dead end. There was nothing more that it could gain. If the pro- 
posals were rejected by the Muslim League, it had no alternative but to 
resort to force, and Mr. Jinnah and his followers were convinced that such 
resort would be futile and fatal. 

Thus, one of the largest objections to the proposal was met and one of 
the largest obstacles overcome. There was a sigh of relief throughout 
India. A plane left India for England to bring home two members of 
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the mission, while Sir Stafford, who had been ill, announced that he 
would return by ship, sailing from Bombay on June 14. 

THE PRINCES ACCEDE 

Within twenty-four hours of the acceptance of the proposal by the 
Muslim League, another important group announced its accession. The 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes, meeting in Bombay, 
adopted a resolution declaring that the proposals were satisfactory and 
that while many details remained to be worked out in negotiation, it pro- 
psed to go forward within the framework of this plan. 

The Standing Committee, however, decided that first the proposals 
should be discussed by the States’ Constitutional Advisory Committee, 
whose decision would again be considered by the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber. The Advisory Committee’s decision was also favorable, 
and on June 10 the Chamber of Princes gave its formal approval to the 
plan. The Chamber went beyond the actual accession required, indeed, 
and declared that the Chamber and the Princes would consider “ways 
and means of speeding up constitutional reforms in the States and of 
bringing the administration in the States up to the highest level as quickly 
as possible.” 

Another important hurdle had been passed. The attitude of the Princes 
throughout the entire negotiation was a source of great satisfaction to the 
mission and to the Government of India. 

THE CONGRESS PARTY DEBATES 

There remained the Congress party to be considered. The meetings of 
its Working Committee were scheduled to take place during the second 
week in June. Prior to those meetings, the individual expressions of mem- 
bers of the Congress party had been largely favorable to the plan. Gandhi 
had indicated that he favored its acceptance in a general sort of way. There 
was no official commitment to the propsal, but it was widely understood 
that the Congress party had already submitted its nominees to the Viceroy 
for his interim government and the party had even gone so far as to ex- 
plain why some members would not be on its recommended list. 

When the Working Committee setded down to take up the plan in 
detail, however, one imprtant difficulty arose. The plan, as we have 
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pointed out, was a dual one. It provided not only for the formation of 
a constituent assembly, but for the formation of an interim government. 
When it came to the problem of an interim government, the Congress 
parry was faced with a definition of parity that could put the party at a 
considerable disad% antage. 

The accepted thesis, as we have pointed out, was that the Congress 
party should have five members and that the Muslim League should have 
five members, with the other two belonging to neither. The Congress 
party, however, was m a peculiar position. It had gone before the public and 
before the world for a number of years as being representative of all com,- 
munities and all bodies of thought in India. Its President, for a consider- 
able period, had been very conspicuously a Muslim. There had been 
innumerable denials also that the party was, in any sense, a Hindu party. 
It w^as repeatedly afSrmed that the party was noncommunal. Conse- 
quently, the only logical course of action in this choice of nominees for 
the Viceroy’s Council would be to put into office at least one Congress 
party Muslim as representative of that presumptive wing of the party. 
Such a course of action, however, would immediately upset the balance 
in the Council itself and, on a basis of communal division instead of party 
division, give the Muslims six seats on the Council and the Hindus four. 
This was completely inacceptable to those members of the Congress 
party’s Working Committee who were peculiarly conscious of their Hindu 
character. Accordingly, they demanded that the Congress p^rty be rep- 
resented by not less than seven members out of the twelve on the Council 
so that, in any event, the party would have an outright majority. Then, 
even if one member of the Council derived from the Congress party were 
also a Muslim, the Hindu community would have not less than half the 
Council. Thus once more the bask issue of communal division and of 
parity in representation provided a major impediment to understanding. 

CONDITIONING FOR FAILURE 

Gandhi, meanwhile, had begun the process of conditioning the Indian 
public for the possible failure of the negotiations. At one stage he wrote 
in his magazine that the issue was now in the hands of God, and that even 
if the mission failed it would not be particularly serious since, after all, 
there was no reason why Hindus and Muslims should not compse their 
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differences without the aid of an outside paity. The storm signals began 
to go up again. 

On June 1 1 , after two days of almost continuous discussion, the Con- 
gress party’s Working Committee sent Gandhi to the Viceroy with a 
draft of its “final demands.” There were four of these- 

First, the Congress party asked for an assurance of an outright majority 
on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Second, the Congress party asked an 
assurance that no Europeans, who might represent small constituencies, 
should have a vote in the constitution-making body. Third, the Congress 
party insisted chat any Province should have the right to opt out of the 
group into which it had been placed by the proposals, prior to the calling 
of the constituent assembly. Fourth, the Congress party insisted upon a 
pledge of the recognition of the sovereign status of the constitution-mak- 
ing body itself. 

Gandhi then addressed his prayer meeting once more and said: 

“We are exploring every avenue to avoid a breakdown. If a breakdown were 
contemplated, it would have appeared long ago. If the negouations break down, 
It is God’s will. We did all we could.” 

What the Congress party had done, however, was to re-introduce issues 
upon which a decision had already been reached and to raise questions 
that made a compromise impossible. Some persons may be forgiven if they 
thought it was not God’s will, but Gandhi’s. 

We have observed that the mission’s proposal was not an ultimatum 
from His Majesty’s Government to the Indian political parties. It was a 
suggestion for a basis of agreement. The Muslim League had already 
accepted it. If, after that had taken place the mission modified its basic 
proposal, the withdrawal of the Muslim League’s acceptance would be 
inevitable and the negotiations would have to start all over again. The 
Muslim League presumably had agreed to the interim government, with 
the understanding that parity in some form would be granted. The Con- 
gress party’s demand would, of course, remove automatically the basis for 
Muslim accession on any such ground. 

Similarly the mission had made it plain that the proposal, as it stood, 
was a possibility for grouping within the constituent assembly. After a 
constitution was drafted that grouping might be changed by the wish of 
Indians themselves. Prior to the constitution, however, a basis of agree- 
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ment had to be established, and this was it. The Congress party’s demand, 
on the other hand, that units should be able to opt out of their groupings 
prior to the forming of the assembly would inevitably make any agree- 
ment in respect to the character of the assembly invalid. The Muslims 
had already agreed to come into the plan on the basis of the groupings. 
The Congress party thereupon demanded that the whole basis for the 
groupings be changed. Obviously, the agreement to this Congress party 
proposal would also have met a reversal of the position of the Muslim 
League. 

On the question of European representation in some of the smaller 
constituencies (particularly in Assam where Europeans had been returned 
without opposition) , there was no insuperable difficulty. In its statement 
of May 25 the mission had made it plain that the decision as to European 
representation would be made by the individuals themselves. If this were 
the only obstacle, it could easily be met. 

THE ISSUE OF SOVEREIGNTY 

Finally, the Congress party demands went back to the original position 
that there must be a transfer of sovereignty before a constitution was 
drafted. A prior pledge to recognize the sovereignty of the constituent as- 
sembly was, in the Congress view, essential to such an assembly. 

It is extremely difficult to believe that the Congress party leaders’ de- 
mand on this point had a solicaiy vestige of sincerity in it. The British 
Government had taken the position, for more than twenty years, that a 
union must be formed under a constitution before sovereignty could be 
transferred to it. That position had been repeatedly reaffirmed. As re- 
cently as the May 25 statement, the mission had made it plain that the 
steps involved in the transfer of sovereignty presupposed the formation 
of a constitutional union and the conclusion of a treaty with His Majesty’s 
Government. The Congress party demand, on the other hand, went back 
to the “Quit India” proposal and suggested that sovereignty could be 
transferred before a government was set up that would or could be its 
recipient. 

The Congress party leaders must have known in advance that such a 
su^stion was not acceptable to the British Government and that it modi- 
fied foom the beginning the whole basis upon which the formation of an 
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interim government and the construction of a constitution was contem- 
plated. Putting that forward as a “demand’* at the last moment was an 
open invitation to deadlock and failure. It was asking what the Congress 
party knew would not be granted. 

By this time Gandhi had gone somewhat further. He had explained 
to his followers that the real reason for so much urgency in the matter 
was the fact that the Cabinet mission was committed to reach a settlement. 

If they failed to do so, he declared, they would never be able to live 
down their disgrace. Consequently, he said, the Congress party was mak- 
ing cveiy effort and exhausting every possibility to save the situation for 
them. 

This, in itself, was an obvious warning that Gandhi was fully prepared 
for the failure of the negotiations and that he had already marked out 
the sacrificial victim It was not the Indian parties who had failed. It was 
not the Congress party that had refused to compromise. It was the poor 
long-suffering Cabinet mission that would be obliged to go home in 
disgrace. 

At this stage of the negotiation, there was so strong a reminiscence of 
1942 that It seemed impossible that the similarity was entirely coinci- 
dence. Once more attention was being deflected from the major issue at 
stake, that is, whether or not India would achieve a constitutional union, 
to points at which the Congress party declared a compromise was impos- 
sible. It was therefore extremely difficult for persons outside of the fury 
of the exchange to believe that a genuine compromise had been intended 
by the Congress party. There was no losing sight of the fact that as long 
as it was generally supposed that the Muslim League would reject the 
proposals the attitude of Gandhi and the Congress party was favorable to 
them. Once the Muslim League had accepted them, the Congress party 
found barriers that had not been discovered prior to that time. 

The proposal was, after all, British. And Gandhi had asked: 

“Can any good come out of Britain.'^’* 

wo FORMAL DISAPPROVAL 

Toward the close of the week, Dr. Azad informed the Viceroy that 
the proposals were not acceptable but there was still no formal resolution 
of disapproval by the Congress party. 
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It was left for the Viceroy to anounce that this phase of the negotia- 
tions had failed. On the subsequent Sunday, June i6, the Viceroy made 
public a statement from the members of the mission and himself in which 
he declared that there was no profit to be had in further continuation of 
the fruitless discussion, and therefore he was proceeding to take action. 
That action consisted in extending invitations to Indians of outstanding 
political stature to join his Executive Council. The statement of the Vice- 
roy and the mission read as follows: 

The Viceroy for some time has been exploring the possibilities of forming a 
coalition government drawn from the two major parties and from certain mi- 
norities Discussions have revealed the difficulties which exist for the two major 
parties in arriving at any agreed basis for the formation of such a government. 
The Viceroy and Cabinet mission appreciate these difficulties and the efforts 
which the two mam parties ha\e made to meet them. They consider, however, 
that no useful purpose can be ser\ ed by further prolonging these discussions. It 
is indeed urgently necessary that a strong and representative interim govern- 
ment should be set up to conduct the very heavy and important business that 
has to be carried through. 

The Viceroy is now issuing an invitation to the following to serve as interim 
government members on the basis that the constitution-making shall proceed 
in accordance with the May i6 statement; Sirdar Baldcv Singh, Dr. John Mat- 
thai, Jagpvan Ram, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mohammed Ah Jinnah, Nawab- 
zada Liaquat Ah Khan, H K. Mahtab, Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, Sir 
Nazimuddm Khwaja, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, C. Rajagopaiachana, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Sir N. P. Engineer. 

If any of these is unable for personal reasons to accept, the Viceroy will, after 
consultation, invite some other person m his place. The Viceroy will arrange 
the distribution of portfolios in consultation with the two mam party leaders. 

The above composition of an interim government is m no way to be taken 
as a precedent for the solution of any other communal question. It is an expedi- 
ent put forward to solve the present difficulty only and to obtain the best avail- 
able coalition government. 

The Viceroy and Cabinet mission believe that Indians of all communities de- 
sire to arrive at a speedy settlement of this matter so that the process of con- 
stitution-making can go forward and that the government of India may be 
carried on as efficiently as possible in the meantime. 

They therefore hope that all parties, especially the two major parties, will 
Accept the proposal so as to overcome the present obstacles and will co-operate 
for the successful carrying on of the interim government. Should this proposal 
be accepted the Viceroy will aim at inaugurating the new government about 
June 26. 

In the event of the major parties or either of them proving unwillmg to join 
in the setting up of a cc^ition government on the above Im«, it is pliincd to 
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proceed with the formation of an interim government which will be as repre- 
sentative as possible of those willing to accept the British Cabinet mission’s 
statement of May i6. The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the Prov- 
inces to summon the Provincial legislative assemblies forthwith to proceed with 
the elections necessary for the setting up of constitution-making machinery as 
put forward in the May i6 statement. 

At the same time the Viceroy forwarded to the heads of the Congress 
party and the Muslim League identical letters urging upon them the de- 
sirability of accepting the nominations that he had made. That letter 
was couched in these conciliatory terms: 

The Cabinet Ministers and I are fully aware of the difficulties that have pre- 
vented agreement on the composition of an interim government. We are un- 
willing to abandon our hope of a working partnership between the two major 
parties and the representatives of the minorities. 

We have therefore done our best to arrive at a practical arrangement, taking 
into consideration the various conflicting claims and the need for obtaining a 
government of capable and representative administrators. 

We hope the parties will now take their share m the administration of the 
country on the basis outlined in our new statement. We are sure we can rely on 
you and your Working Committee to look to the wider issues and to the urgent 
needs of the country as a whole and to consider this proposal in a spirit of ac- 
commodation. 

It will be observed that the statement of the mission and the Viceroy 
did not mention the issue of parity. The names of the nominees, however, 
were sufficient to raise and to clarify that issue for the Indian political 
parties. Five of the nominees, Nehru, Patel, Rajagopalachana, Prasad 
and Mahtab were members of the Congress party. Five were members of 
the Muslim League. They were Jmnah, Liaquat Ali Khan, Nishtar, Is- 
mail Khan and Nazimuddin. Here, at least, was nominal parity between 
the two principal parties. Moreover, neither one had an outright majority 
in the Council of fourteen. The other members represented the small mi- 
norities. Baldev Smgh was a Sikh and Minister of Development in the 
Punjab. Dr John Matthai, one of the directors of the Tata industrial in- 
terests, was an Indian Christian. Jagjivan Ram, an Untouchable, was 
president of the Depressed Classes League, and Sir N. P. Engineer was' 
a Parsi. 

In actual point of fact, as political observers were very quick to point 
out, the parity involved was somewhat more apparent than real. Mr. 
Ram, representing the Untouchables, was closely associated with the 
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Congress party and sympathetic toward it. He had been elected through 
Congress party support and represented a group among the Untouchables 
opposed to Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who was a more conspicuous leader and 
opposed to the Congress party. So on the basis of Hinduism alone, there 
were six members in the Council as opposed to five Muslims. On political 
matters it was also regarded as likely tliat the Sikh member would vote 
with the Congress party’- and this would give the Hindu group a working 
majority in the Council. 

There were several very significant things in the statement, however, 
that went beyond this question of parity. This was the first time in India’s 
history that an all-Indian Council had been nominated. It was also the 
first time in India’s history that the outstanding members of the political 
parties were asked to form a government. Here, at last, were men who 
were real leaders in India’s own internal organization. Pandit Nehru was 
the president-elect of the Congress party. He was regarded by many 
persons as the most outstandingly gifted Indian politicial leader and the 
natural candidate for the position of First Minister. The Viceroy also 
nominated the Secretary of the Congress party, Sardar Patel, who had 
long been known as the '‘iron man” in the Working Committee. Sardar 
Patel also was closely in touch with Gandhi and so this entire wing of 
Congress party thought was represented by its chief spokesman. Asso- 
ciated with Sardar Patel in many of the Congress party activities, and 
also a member of the Working Committee, was a man who had long 
been an outstanding “irreconcdiable,” Mr. Prasad. What the Viceroy 
had done, therefore, was to take the real central core of strength from die 
Congress patty’s Working Committee and asked it to come into his 
Council. The other Congress party nominees were no less distinguished. 
Mr. Rajagopalacharia was a former Premier of Madras Province and a 
former president of the Congress party. He was a man of enormous ability 
and widely heralded integrity. Mr. Mahtab was one of the younger mem- 
bers in the party and in the most recent Provincial elections had been re- 
turned from the Province of Orissa where he served as Premier. 

The Muslim League nominees were also conspicuous figures. Mr. 
Jinnah was the president of the prty. Liaquat Ali Khan was its secretary. 
Sir Nazimuddin had been a Premier of Bengal. Ismail Khan had been a 
Minister in the Punjab. These were men of unusual polidcal stature. 
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The four small minority representatives were also men who earned 
political weight. Baldev Smgh was a Provincial Minister. Dr. Matthai was 
an eminent industrialist. Sir N. P. Engineer was a Government attorney 
and Mr. Ram had been elected as a representative of the Untouchables. 

REPRESENrATIVE NOMINEES 

Thus the Viceroy had put together a list of candidates for the Coun- 
cil that overshadowed in significance any group that had been suggested 
up to that time. Here was a direct answer to the question of whether or 
not a “representative” Council would be formed. 

Of even greater importance, however, were some of the quiet sen- 
tences in the statement from the mission and the Viceroy. It was made 
plain that if these nominees would not accept tlie posts that were offered 
there would be further nominations, and that a new government would 
be formed, in any case. Moreover, it was unostentatiously, almost casu- 
ally, added that the Provincial governors were to call their legislatures 
into session to proceed with the choice of delegates for a constitution- 
making body. This was to take place, the statement pointed out, under 
the terms of the proposals of May 16. This was a declaration that His 
Majesty’s Government proposed to carry out its plan of constitution- 
making, regardless of the acceptance or non-acceptance of the major po- 
litical parties. 

As matters stood, the position of the two parties had been curiously 
reversed The Congress party, while accepting in theory the long-range 
propqji&, had made strong objections to the interim plans. The Muslim 
League had acceded the entire program in spite of its presumptive objec- 
tion to the long-range pattern and its declared intention of changing that 
pattern when the opportunity arose. Direct action of the Viceroy and the 
mission cut squarely across both of these objections and left the two par- 
ties to make an immediate decision on whether or not they would join 
a working government to be set up immediately. With that was the defi- 
nite declaration that if they did not, the proposals that had been rejected 
would be carried out. 

The Working Committees of the Congress party and the Muslim 
League were already in* Delhi and thus they were in a position to take 
up these proposals. The Viceroy had extended his invitation to the In- 
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dian leaders as individuals and had made it plain that if any individual 
chose not to serve he would be replaced by another individual. The Con- 
gress party Working Committee, however, considered the plan on the 
basis of paiiy^ representation. 

It became apparent, almost at once, that the Muslim League did not 
propose to be placed a second time in the position of having accepted the 
proposal only to have it subsequently rejected by the Congress party. 
Because of the fact that the Muslim League had already committed itself 
to the acceptance of the proposals as a whole, which the Congress party 
had not, it was taken for granted that there would be relatively little diffi- 
culty in obtaining Muslim League support for the interim government. 
Attention, therefore, was focused on the attitude of the Congress party. 

The Working Commitee was quick to find some difficulties in the 
composition of the Council as proposed. There was immediate objection 
to the inclusion of Mr. Mahtab on the ground that his services w^ere badly 
needed in the local political organization in Orissa Province. It was pro- 
posed, therefore, that for Mr. Mahtab the Viceroy should substitute 
Sarat Chandra Bose, a Bengali leader in the Congress party. This sug- 
gestion, in itself, was quite possibly designed to embarrass the British ne- 
gotiators. Mr. Bose was, after all, the brother of the notorious Subhas 
Chandra Bose who had been an active agent on behalf of both the Ger- 
mans and die Japanese. Sarat Chandra Bose was not associated with his 
brother’s activities, per se, but his inclusion in the Cabinet would be 
enough in itself to indicate a possible change of front in the British reac- 
tion toward Subhas. Some persons who had been members of thl^lndian 
National Army,” organized by Subhas under Japanese direction, were 
still in detention m India and it would be manifestly difficult to bring 
them to trial if Sarat Chandra Bose were a member of the Executive 
Council. 


MAHTAB DECLINES 

Mr. Mahtab promptly cleared the way for the nominadon of either 
Mr. Bose or some other alternative choice by declining the Viceroy’s in- 
vitation. He gave **personal reasons” as his ground. 

The next difficulty to arise was the old issue of whether or not the 
Congress party could be represented entirely by Hindus, Gandhi sug- 
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gcsted that the Viceroy’s nominees should include at least one ‘*Nation- 
alist” Muslim. This was a group opposed to the Muslim League, which 
the League had soundly defeated in the elections for the General Assem- 
bly. The purpose of Gandhi’s proposal was to force an admission from the 
Government of India that the Congress party was not a Hmdu organiza- 
tion but that it represented all groups in India. 

When this proposal was made known, Mr. Jinnah, on behalf of the 
Muslim League, wrote a letter to the Viceroy in which he declared that 
it was the Muslim League’s understanding that the League and the 
League only would be recognized as representing the Muslims in India. 
This letter was subsequently made public through Muslim League chan- 
nels and the Congress party promptly charged that there was a ‘‘secret” 
plot between the Viceroy and the Muslim League to stamp the Congress 
party as a strictly Hindu organization. 

The third issue, once more raised by Gandhi, was the question of the 
right of any group to opt out of the groupings as set up in the May 16 
proposals. Gandhi announced that he had received a telegram from As- 
sam in which it was stated that in the instructions to the Provincial legis- 
lators concerning elections to the constituent assembly it had been re- 
quired that candidates subscribe formally to that part of the British 
proposal that specifically rejected the principle of opting out in advance. 
Gandhi announced, rather dramatically, that this had come as a “great 
shock” to him and that the underlings of the British were obviously at- 
tempting to kill the proposals at their inception. 

It is a little bit difficult, at this distance, to see how this could have been 
very much of a shock to anyone who had read the proposals or the May 25 
statement. The Cabinet mission had declared and reiterated that the 
question of option had already been decided in their minds and that the 
constituent assembly should be set up along the lines of the groupings 
already designated. The Congress party, quite naturally, objeaed to this 
phase of the proposal, but it was implicit in the Viceroy’s invitation to 
representative leaders to join his Government and it certainly could have 
been no surprise to Gandhi, or to anyone else in the Congress party. 

Within a few days it was reported that there had developed a serious 
division of opinion in Congress party ranks. Gandhi, and presumably 
Sardar Patel, were prepared to reject the Viceroy’s invitations, out of hand. 
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Pandic Nehru and, it was reported, a large majority in the Working Com- 
mittee, were in favor of accepting the invitation, at least on a temporary 
basis. As a consequence, word went out that Gandhi was prepared to re- 
tire from the pary^’s councils in the light of what he construed as a “re- 
buff*’ and that within a few hours the \il^orkmg Committee would an- 
nounce its tentative acceptance of the Viceroy’s plans. 

At this point a new complicating factor arose. Pandit Nehru suddenly 
left the deliberations of the Working Committee to make a trip to Kash- 
mir State. He informed the Committee that it could proceed without him, 
and that he felt obligated to go to Kashmir. 

The occasion for the trip was this: a short rime previously, a Muslim 
leader, Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, had initiated a series of demonstra- 
tions (culminating in riots) to demand the abdication of the Hindu ruler 
of Kashmir, Maharajah Hari Singhi Bahadur Sheikh Abdullah and 
some of his followers were subsequently imprisoned and faced eventual 
trail for sedicion against the rulmg house of Kashmir. Pandit Nehru an- 
nounced that he would go to Kashmir for the purpose of conducting the 
legal defense of Sheikh Abdullah and of obtaining his release. 

The Government of the Maharajah informed Pandit Nehru that he 
was not welcome in Kashmir for that purpose and advised him that the 
borders of the State would be closed to him. When Pandit Nehru reached 
Kohala, on the Kashmir frontier, sentries attempted to prevent his passage, 
but he refused to be obstructed and started on foot for Srinigar, the capital 
of the State. It was erroneously reported that Pandit Nehru had been 
wounded by a bayonet at the hands of a sentry, and sanguinary riots 
broke out in several cities in India. When Pandit Nehru reached a point 
about sixty miles inside the State, he was eventually arrested on a magis- 
trate’s order and held m custody for deportation. 

The Congress party Working Committee promptly announced an in- 
definite suspension of its meeting until Pandit Nehru was set at liberty. 
Pandit Nebm himself had stated he would remain in Kashmir until he 
obtained permission to move about freely and to go to the capital to take 
up the case of Sheikh Abdullah. 

Dr. Azad, the Congress party president, then sent a telegram to Pandit 
Nehru urging him to give up, for the time being, his mission to Kashmir 
and to tetum to New Delhi so that the Working Committee could resume 
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its sessions. The Kashmir Government, in the meantime, announced that 
It had no interest in the Pandit’s detention; its only interest was m his 
deportation. 

So after several days, Pandit Nehru boarded a plane and returned to 
Delhi. 


SHIFT IN POSITION 

And m the meantime the fat was in the fire. The Working Committee 
had changed its position. Gandhi and Sardar Patel were firmly entrenched, 
and the Committee was busily drafting a resolution to be submitted to 
the Viceroy in which the interim proposals would be rejected. 

The riots in Calcutta subsided, but disorders in Madura were con- 
tinuing. The political situation had reached perhaps its point of greatest 
deterioration since the riots of 1942. 

It was quite apparent, from the strong tone of Dr. Azad’s telegram, 
that he, like many others, was at a loss to explain Pandit Nehm’s sudden 
tnp to Kashmir. It seemed almost incomprehensible that at the most criti- 
cal moment of the final negotiations on the pattern for Indian independ- 
ence the president-elect of the Congress party should suddenly absent 
himself from the deliberations in order to invite arrest in a State where he 
knew he was not welcome. One correspondent called his attitude ‘*quix- 
otic.” There were others who thought it was nothing short of irrespon- 
sible. 

Whether or not, had he remained in New Delhi, Pandit Nehru would 
have been successful in leading the opposition to Gandhi to a point at 
which Gandhi would have been overridden by the Working Committee, 
is purely speculative Under somewhat similar circumstances, in 1942, 
Pandit Nehru had eventually bowed to Gandhi's will against his own 
ludgment. It was suggested, therefore, that his trip to Kashmir might 
have been simply a means of avoiding another inevitable showdown with 
his * ‘spiritual master." 

The tone of Gandhi’s utterances and writings had, by this time, made 
it quite plain that he wanted no part of the British proposals and he and 
other Congress party members had begun to shift their position to the 
charge that the entire British plan had been submitted in bad faith. 

In the meantime there had been some further opposition to the interim 
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government proposal from some of the minority groups* A very large 
gathering of representative Sikh associations had called upon Sardar Bal- 
dev Singh to reject the Viceroy’s invitation, and it was presumed that he 
would feel obliged to do so. 

The Untouchables, under Dr. Ambedkar, again forwarded a protest 
over the choice of a representative who was presumably under the Con- 
gress party’s domination. 

Objection came from another important quarter. The Anglo-Indian 
community had a convention of its political associations and protested 
strongly against its non-inclusion in the interim government. The Anglo- 
Indians had had, for a number of years, a vital place in the Executive 
Branch, and their non-inclusion, at this stage, was felt to be an unjust 
slight Consequently, they called upon members of their community to 
resign from government jobs, to refuse co-operation to the new govern- 
ment and even to resign from the Auxiliary Forces. 

It was apparent that all parties could not be satisfied by the composition 
of an interim Council. But it was becoming even more apparent that the 
major difficulty still lay with the Congress party. If the Viceroy acceded 
to the Congress party demands that he nominate a Nationalist Muslim, 
there was a strong probability that the Muslim League would refuse to 
come into the government. If he did not accede, the Congress party was 
ready to go on record rejecting the entire scheme. 

On Saturday and Sunday, June 22 and 23, the Congress party Work- 
ing Committee was in almost continuous session, drafting, under Gan- 
dhi’s direction, its final resolution of refusal to be adopted and forwarded 
to the Viceroy. 

But the action taken on Monday was still short of that step. A brief 
letter was sent to the Viceroy declaring that the interim plan was not 
acceptable to the Working Committee. A fuller criticism of both the 
interim plan and the long-range proposal was promised. 

The Working Committee’s rejection of the invitation, however, was 
unequivocal. The Congress party did not propose to participate in the 
interim government along the lines that had been indicated by the 
Viceroy. 

Once more the political thermometer fell to below zero. The Vkc- 
Wf mi the mission adied in leaders of the Congress party and of the 
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Muslim League and a senes of conferences was held throughout 

Monday and Tuesday. 

LONG-RANGE PLAN ACCEPTED 

On Tuesday afternoon, with an unexpected abruptness after so many 
delays, the entire ostensible position of the Congress party was changed. 
The Working Committee voted to accept the long-range part of the May 
16 proposals. 

A further note was dispatched to the Viceroy, stating that this action 
had been taken, that the Congress party reserved the right to work for 
its own goals in the constitution-making body and that it was prepared 
for a reopening of negotiation on the subject of the interim government. 

The Working Committee announced that its decisions would be passed 
upon by the general committee of the party in the session that was called 
for July 6 and 7. Moreover, it added that the Prime Ministers in the Prov- 
inces that had Congress party governments had been instructed to pro- 
ceed at once with the plan of conducting elections for the constituent 
assembly. 

The Muslim League, it will be recalled, had accepted the long-range 
proposals three weeks previously, but had not given an answer to the 
Viceroy’s invitation to join an interim government. Immediately the de- 
cision of the Congress party was announced, the League’s Working Com- 
mittee went into session, and after only ninety minutes announced that 
it had accepted the British plan in full — ^long-range and short-range — 
and was prepared, fully, to co-operate. 

This sudden turn of events naturally focused attention on Gandhi. The 
rumor immediately spread throughout New Delhi that the Working 
Committee had overridden Gandhi’s objection and that its decision had 
been made “m the teeth of his opposition.” There was apparently enough 
substance behind this rumor that Gandhi felt it neccssaty to explain his 
attitude at his evening prayer meeting. 

The rumor of his opposition, he stated, was unfounded. Nevertheless 
he made it plain that he had not supported nor acceded to the Working 
Committee’s decision. For some days past, he explained, he had been be- 
set with grave doubts and misgivings. Where previously he had seen the 
light, now, he said, he was in darkness. He could not explain the basis for 
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his fears, he said, but those fears had surrounded him. In consequence, 
according to his statement, he felt that the actions of the Committee and 
of the people should not be guided by his judgment when he could no 
longer see the light. Therefore, he said, he had urged upon the Working 
Committee that it make its decision quite regardless of his personal feel- 
ing and apprehension. 

That this constituted a dissociation of Gandhi from the decision was 
quite plain. He had not accepted the proposal, but it was equally plain 
that once his influence was withdrawn the Working Committee was 
ready to do so. 

In conclusion Gandhi advised the people of India to follow, for the 
time being the decision of the Working Committee. When the light was 
restored to him, he said, he would give the people an indication of that 
light and how it should be followed. 

Whether or not this meant that at some future time Gandhi would 
reopen his opposition to the proposals and seek popular following to over- 
throw the Working Committee’s decision was left to the apprehension of 
others. 


NEW COMPLICATIONS 

In the meantime the rather curiously divided position of the Congress 
party had raised new political complications. In the statement of May 25 
the mission and the Viceroy had indicated that the plan, as outlined, was 
something of an organic whole and tiiat it should be adopted with all of 
its main provisions intact. Those provisions fell into these two categories, 
those that dealt with the plan for making a constitution and those that 
dealt with the setting up of an interim government. The long-range pro- 
posals, obviously, were of the utmost importance for the whole political 
future of India. The interim government proposals were of considerable 
practical importance in putting the machinery into operation. The Mus- 
lim League had accepted both phases of the plan. The Congress party, 
on the other hand, had agreed to the constitutional proposal in its entirety, 
but had rejected that much of the plan that would set up a responsible 
government in the interim. 

Tlrre were three courses immediately open to the Viceroy. He could 
accept the situation at its face value and set up an interim government 
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made up o£ those persons who had accepted hts invitation, plus others who 
were like-minded. This would mean a Council, led by representatives of 
the Muslim League, and possibly with a Muslim majority. In the second 
place, he could reopen the whole field of interim negotiation and try, 
once more, to compromise the dijfferences between the Congress party 
and the Muslim League on the interim Council positions. Or, finally, he 
could proceed with the formation of an interim government, not strictly 
representative of any political party, but suflSciently strong to give India 
a working administration while the constitution was being drafted. 

The first two courses of action were obviously somewhat distasteful. 
The Congress party was the largest organized political group in India, 
and a central government could not be said to be ‘‘representative” unless 
the Congress party were included. The reopening of negotiations seemed 
fruitless since the Muslim League had already accepted tlie basis for the 
interim government and it was assumed that the League did not wish 
to make further concessions Consequently, it appeared inevitable that the 
third course would have to be followed in one fashion or another. 

The Viceroy’s declaration of June 16 appeared to have taken this con- 
tingency into account. He had stated that in the event that any individual 
rejected his invitation to enter the Government, he would make an at- 
tempt to find some other suitable person. He had made it plain, however, 
that in the meantime the progress of the constitution-making machinery 
would not be impeded on this score alone. 

Beyond this area of dispute and dissension was the further solid state- 
ment of the Viceroy that he had already instmeted the Provinces to pro- 
ceed with the election of their representatives to a constitution-making 
body. Thus, while the original declaration of the mission had suggested 
that the proposal ought to be accepted as a unit, the Viceroy had made it 
possible to avoid a breakdown of the whole plan if its interim phase proved 
unacceptable to one party or another. 

Subsequent analysts of this situation, and writers of history, will un- 
doubtedly spend a considerable degree of attention and effort on the allo- 
cation of credit for whatever constitutional progress will have been made 
in India. There will undoubtedly be an accolade for those members of the 
Congress party who were farsighted enough to go beyond Gandhi’s mis- 
givings and take their chances with constitutional change. There will be 
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praise for Kfr. Jmnah’s leadership of the Mesiim League, for his willing- 
ness to ky aside some of his personal feelings, and for his ability to guide 
the League into prompt and decisive action. 

LAURELS FOR WAVELL 

It IS quite safe to suggest, however, that a substantial part of the laurels 
for implementing the proposal must go to the forthright action of a Vice- 
roy who was also a soldier. The decisiveness of the declaration that the 
electoral machineiy had already been set in motion was unquestionably 
an important factor m bringing the Congress party to its ultimate decision. 
Like a good campaigner, the Viceroy had anticipated the possible lines 
of attack and had prepared his positions accordingly. 

It should not be suggested that this was an “imposition*’ of the British 
plan. It was, rather, an afErmation in deeds as well as words that the mis- 
sion and tlie Viceroy did not propose, at this stage, to allow the situation 
to lapse entirely into its previous confusion, 

Far-reachmg problems remained to be solved. There was still a consti- 
tution to be drafted The action that was taken, therefore, was not an 
ultimate answer to all of these questions. It was, however, the provision 
of machinery through which some further answers could be evolved. 

The basic problem of Indian division had been recognized. A united 
India was still a dream for the future. There remained the necessity of rec- 
onciling, within the constituent assembly, the opposed political philoso- 
phies of the Muslim League and the Congress party. There remained the 
necessity for working out the status of the Indian Princes in relation to a 
new paramount power. There remained the necessity for safeguarding 
the rights of the various minorities. And there remained, finally, the de- 
sirability of reconciling Gandhi and his followers to the plan for an Indian 
union. 

But by the actions that had been taken, the meeting of these difficult 
tasks was placed, primarily, in the hands of the Indian groups themselves. 

It was too much to expect that instant harmony could be achieved. The 
Cabinet mission had discovered that in three months of complex nego- 
tiation. 

It was not too much to hope that a basis could be laid for the creation 
of 'a new Indian state to which could be accorded the status of a sovereign 
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nation. This was the purpose o£ the Cabinet mission md the Viceroy. 
That purpose was achieved. This was one mission that did not fail 

INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

This success, however, pertained only to the drafting of long-range 
plans. In respect to the immediate problem, that of forming an mtenm 
representative government, the courses of action that had been taken up 
to this point and the actions that were to follow led to the worst outbreaks 
of communal strife in India’s history. And if the Viceroy had been force- 
ful and successful in bringing about direct action on the election of mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, he was singularly unsuccessful in bring- 
ing Hindus and Muslims to a common ground in his executive Council. 

On June 26, the Cabinet mission and the Viceroy announced chat, fol- 
lowing the refusal of the Congress party to participate, the formation of 
a popular government would be delayed. It was obviously the British view 
that a popular and representative government ought to be just that, and 
that it could be neither popular nor truly representative if it did not in- 
clude members of the largest political party in India. 

The Muslim League, however, viewed the matter in a quite different 
light.* It was immediately pointed out that the Viceroy, in his state- 
ment of June 16, when invitations to the Council were extended to mem- 
bers of the Congress party and the Muslim League, had made two spe- 
cific declarations. He had said, first: “If any of these [the persons invited 
to participate] is unable for personal reasons to accept, the Viceroy will, 
after consultation, invite some other person in his place.” Second, the 
same statement had said: “In the event of the major parties or either of 
them proving unwilling to join in the setting up of a coalition government 
on the above lines, it is planned to proceed with the formation of an in- 
terim government which will be as representative as possible of those 
willing to accept the British Cabinet mission’s statement of May 16-” 

Mr. Jinnah promptly pointed out that members of the Congress party 
had refused “for personal reasons” to accept the invitation, but that the 
Viceroy had not invited other persons to take their places. He also noted 
that “one of the major parties,” in this case the Congress party, had proved 
unwilling to join in the setting up of a coalition on the lines indicated, but 
that the Viceroy, instead of proceedmg with the formation of an interim 
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government as he had said he would, had announced that such a step 
would be delayed. Moreover, the statement of June 16 had declared that 
this interim government would be made up from those “willing to accept 
the British Cabinet mission’s statement of May 16.” The Muslim League 
had accepted that statement. The Congress party had rejected it. Yet the 
Viceroy apparently did not propose to make up a new Council without 
Congress party representatives. 

On these two counts, therefore, Mr. Jinnah accused the Viceroy of hav- 
ing “whittled down” the declaration of June 16, on the one hand, and 
of having been guilty of a “breach of faith” on the other. He suggested to 
the Viceroy that there be a general postponement of the program, both 
long-range and immediate, until this issue was clarified. Lord Waveil did 
not concur. 


THE “caretaker” COUNCIL 

Instead, the Viceroy, on June 29, announced the formation of a tem- 
porary “Caretaker” Government. This was the distribution of portfolios* 
War — ^Sir Claude Auchinleck; Commerce and Commonwealth Rela- 
tions — ^Sir Gurunath Bewoor; Finance — Sir Eric Coates; War Transport, 
Railways, Posts and Air — ^Sir Eric Conran-Smith; Food and Agriculture 
— ^Sir Robert Hutchings; Labor and Works, Mines and Power, Informa- 
tion and Arts, Health — ^Sir Akbar Hydan; Law and Education — ^Sir 
George Spence; Home, Industnes and Supplies — ^A. A. Waugh. 

This Council was in no sense popular or representative; indeed, it was 
obviously meant to be conspicuously the opposite- The Council was re- 
duced to eight through a combination of portfolios. Three of the eight, 
Auchinleck, Hydari and Waugh had been members of the previous Coun- 
cil. The five others were Department Secretaries. All were strictly “offi- 
cial.” Six of the eight were Britons. Of the two Indians, one was a Hindu 
and one a Muslim, but neither had any party connection with either 
group. 

The very character of this Council made it plain that it was temporary. 
But there was no assurance that the Muslim League, at this stage, would 
be invited to join a permanent body unless the Congress party previously 
changed its position. Communal tension, therefore, instead of being re- 
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lieved by the formation of a completely non-communai administration, 

was heightened. 

It broke on July 2 with rioting m Ahmedabad, important mill center 
north of Bombay. Thirty-three persons were killed, 250 wounded and a 
hundred arrested in two days of disorder Almost simultaneously caste 
riots began in Bombay and developed into communal clashes. Three were 
killed and fifteen injured. 

The Congress party’s General Committee was in session, meanwhile, 
and on July 5 it ratified the party’s acceptance of the long-term proposals, 
but was silent on the plans for an interim government. On July 6, Pandit 
Nehru was inducted as president of the party. 

A meeting of the Muslim League’s General Committee followed. The 
League charged that the Congress party’s action was an acceptance of 
the long-range plan “only conditionally and with reservations.” It was 
announced on July 9, therefore, that the League had decided to re- 
examine its acceptance of the long-term plans in the light of Congress 
party reservations. 

Pandit Nehru undertook, as the new president, to set forth the Con- 
gress party position. The party had previously stated that its reservations 
and exceptions had been made only “to clarify points that had been in 
doubt.” Pandit Nehru made plain how the Congress party proposed to 
“clarify” those points. 

In an address in Bombay on July 10 he declared that the Congress party 
had decided to enter the Constituent Assembly “on the strict understand- 
ing that that body would be unfettered in its work.” The Constituent 
Assembly, he said, would not accept any dictation from the British Gov- 
ernment and limitations upon it, if any, would be only those brought 
about “by the compulsion of facts.” In addition, he stated, he and his 
party expected that the scope of the new government at the center, that 
IS, the Indian Federation, would be automatically expanded when admin- 
istrative necessities were faced. 

From the Muslim League’s point of view, its worst fears had now been 
realized. The Congress party proposed to go into the Assembly “unfet- 
tered.” The Muslims interpreted that as meaning simply that the Con- 
gress party did not propose to be bound by the terms of the British plan 
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and that, once in the Assembly, the Hindus would swiftly modify the 
entire basis of Provincial grouping, which was the one thing that had 
brought the Muslims to accept the proposal in the first place. And the 
Muslims could count on having just 78 seats in an Assembly of 385. 
(They had actually elected only 73.) 

But that was not all. The Gsngress party clearly intended that the 
functions of the Federation Government would be “automatically ex- 
panded.” The Muslim case from the beginning had been based on the 
necessity for the strictest possible limitation of those functions. “Auto- 
matic expansion” of scope in the hands of an “unfettered” Congress party 
majority meant to the Muslims only one thing, the swift doom of the 
Pakistan idea and all its connotations. The Congress party was publicly 
proposing to take the bit between its teeth and the Muslims were pub- 
licly and frankly frightened over where the runaway would end. 

It was in that frame of mind that the Muslim League Council met in 
Bombay on July 27 to re-open the discussion of its acceptance of the 
long-range plan. Their three-day meeting was hardly a discussion at all. 
It was largely given over to invective and diatnbe against both the British 
and the Congress party. The Muslims were on the defensive and a very 
greatly alarmed defensive at that. They became progressively more vio- 
lent; they denounced British “treachery’’; they clamored for “total war” 
on the Congress party; they elaborated on their “betrayal,” 

The upshot was inevitable. With no appreciable dissent, the League 
withdrew its previous acceptance of the constitutional proposals. Mr. Jin- 
nah declared that for the first time the Muslims were forced to abandon 
“constitutional methods.” He proclaimed a campaign of “direct action.” 

Mr, Jinnah subsequently explained that this was “not a declaration of 
war,” that the form of “direct action” had not been determined, and that 
the initiative must come from the British, not the Muslim League, But 
the damage had already been done. “Direct Action Day” was set for 
August 16, when there was to be a one-day Muslim i?artai (general strike 
and shop-closing) throughout India as a protest against the alleged Con- 
gress party-British collusion. 

The initiative, meanwhile, did come from the British, as Jinnah had 
demanded, but in an opposite direction. Pandit Nehru was asked by the 
Vimoy to submit a panel of names of persons suitable for a representa- 
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rive Indian interim government. Pandit Nehru accepted this invitation 
and immediately invited Mr. Jinnah to meet him m a conference. He 
asked the cooperation of the Muslim League in forming a G}unciL 
The two patty leaders met on August 15, but the meeting was fruit- 
less. Mr. Jmnah stated that Pandit Nehru had offered the Muslim League 
five seats out of Council of fourteen, the remainder to be filled bv Congress 
party nominees. It is doubtful that the offer was made in just those terms, 
but apparently five places was the most the Muslim League could hope 
for. It was a far cry from “parity.’’ 

The next day, August 16, the storm broke in Calcutta, 

In four days of noting more than 3,000 persons were killed. This was 
the worst communal clash in the history of modern India. Arson and loot- 
ing were virtually unchecked. Of the first 600 patients admitted to Cal- 
cutta hospitals more than two-thirds were treated for stab wounds m the 
back. Casualties caused by police volleys were proportionately small. No 
European was injured. This was communal-reli^ous-political guemlla 
warfare. 

Each side, naturally, accused the other of having begun the strife. Just 
how and where it started may, indeed, never be known. 

It IS impossible, however, to exculpate Premier Suhrawardy of Bengal 
Province. He headed the Muslim League government of the Province. In 
that capacity he proclaimed “Direct Action Day.” And he proclaimed it, 
not merely for Bengal Province, with its slender Muslim majority, but 
also for the city of Calcutta whose population was three-fourths Hindu, 
This was not merely partisanship; it was criminal ineptitude. 

The Muslim League lost ground as a result of the riots. If this was 
“direct action” it had nothing to recommend it. Likewise, the Muslim 
League was at a dead end, politically. It had voted for complete govern- 
ment boycott at the very time that a new government was in process 
of formation. 


THE NEW INTERIM COUNCIL 

Calcutta was still burying its dead when the Viceroy announced a new 
Executive Council, India’s intenm popular government. It was a Con- 
gress party Council, headed by Pandit Nehru. Twelve members of the 
proposed fourteen were named. Six were members of die Congress party. 
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Three Muslims were chosen, one a member of die Congress partj^ and die 
two others opposed to the Muslim League. The representative of the Un- 
touchables was again Jagjivan Ram, closely in touch with and dominated 
by, the Congress party. The Sikh member w^as also a Congress party 
sympathizer. Only the Indian Christian and Parsi members could be said 
to be independent of Congress party influence. 

The Viceroy announced, however, that five seats would be available 
for Muslim League members whenever the League chose to enter the 
government. This recalled Mr. Jinnah's statement that Pandit Nehru 
had offered him five Council seats of fourteen. The best the Muslim 
League could hope for, then, under any conditions, was to gain the support 
of the Parsi and Indian Christian members to obtain a tie vote. There 
seemed litde likelihood that this would be acceptable to Mr, Jinnah and 
his followers. 

The composition of the new Council was this: Pandit Nehm, Congress 
party president, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Congress party '‘strong man'’; 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress party Working Committee member; 
Satat Chandra Bose, Bengal Congress party leader and brother of the 
puppet Subhas Chandra Bose; C. Rajagopalacharia, Congress party Work- 
ing Committee member; M. Asaf All, Congress party Muslim and 
leader in the legislature; Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, former Muslim 
League member who resigned in opposition to its policies; Syed Ali 
Zaheer, secretary of the anti-Muslim League Shia Conference, Jagjivan 
Ram, Untouchable, under Congress party influence; Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Sikh, opposed to the Muslim League; Dr. John Matthai, Indian Chris- 
tian, prominent industrialist and non-political; C. H. Bhabha, Parsi, 
business man with no previous political experience. 

This Council was installed on September 2. Not all of its members 
could be present for the ceremony. One of them, Sir Shafaat Ahmed 
Khan, was in the hospital recovering from stab wounds inflicted on him 
within a few hours of the announcement of his appointment. 

The installation was the signal for a new outburst of violence. This 
time k centered m Bombay, the home of Mr. Jinnah, where there is a 
strong and militant Muslim community. Several hundred persons were 
killed in Bombay, moie than a thousand injured, and more than 2,500 
stated. The worst of the stabbing and burning was brought under con- 
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trol (with the aid of a torrential ram) within three days, but localized 
clashes continued. There were similar outbreaks, on a smaller scale, in 
Poona, Dacca, Ahmedabad, and some other cities. 

Leaders m both the Congress party and the Muslim League repeatedly 
deplored and disavowed these clashes. But they were not able to maintain 
discipline among their followers. In addition, it was widely believed that 
professional cnminals, with not party feeling, took advantage of the 
situation to continue burning and especially looting. 

On September 9, Mr. Jinnah suggested that a fresh start be made on 
the entire program, both interim and long-range. He declared that India’s 
blood bath had already left such a legacy of enmities that compromise 
along the existing lines was impossible. Pandit Nehru responded by re- 
affirming that five seats in the Council were still open to the Muslim 
League. The Viceroy responded by inviting Mr. Jinnah to a series of con- 
versations, particularly in reference to the long-range phases of the plan. 
At the same time that this invitation was issued it was announced, offi- 
cially, that the Constituent Assembly would be called into session on 
December 9. It was assumed, therefore, that the Viceroy’s conversations 
with Mr. Jinnah were more profoundly concerned with bringing the 
Muslim League into the Assembly than with immediate changes in the 
composition of the Council. 

The Viceroy’s talks with Mr. Jinnah were officially described as 
“friendly” and there was reason to hope that some progress could be made. 
It was clear, however, that Britain was determined that the opposition of 
a minority, however vocal or violent, would not be allowed again to dead- 
lock negotiations, or permanently to impede the political progress of the 
country. 

Apparently this was made evident to Mr. Jinnah. On Oct. 15 the 
Viceroy was able to announce that the Muslim League had accepted his 
invitation to send five members to the Executive Council, Three pre- 
viously appointed members resigned. They were Sarat Chandra Bose and 
two Congress party-nominated Muslims, Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan and 
Syed Ali Zaheer. 

Mr. Jinnah himself did not accept appointment, but representing the 
League were Liaquat Ali Khan, second in command, L L Chundrigar, 
^ from Bombay, Abdur Rab Nishtar, from the North-West Frontier Prov- 
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incc and Chazanfar All Khan, party leader in the Punjab. In addition 
the Muslim League named an Untouchable, Jogendra Nath Mandal, 
who is opposed to the Congress party. 

In this fashion the Muslim League accepted an uneasy compromise, 
having been assured by the Viceroy that the original proposals would 
be carried out. 

This was the situation as India moved toward the drafting of a consti- 
tution for her independent statehood. 

The very proximity of great changes had sharpened rather than as- 
suaged animosities. India had reason to hope for the future. But it was 
a divided India that approached it. 
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TEXT OF THE BEITISH PROPOSALS OF MAY, I946 

Item I — On the March 15, last, just before the dispatch of the Cabinet 
mission to India, Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, used these 
words: 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavors to help her attain her freedom as speedily and fully as 
possible. What form of government is to replace the present regime is for 
India to decide; but our desire is to help her to set up forthwith machinery 
for making that decision. 

“I hope that the Indian people may elect to remain within the British 
Commonwealth. I am certain that she will find great advantages in doing 
so. But if she does so elect it must be by her own free will. The British 
Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains of external 
compulsion. It is a free association of free peoples. If on the other hand, 
she elects for independence, in our view she has the right to do so. It will 
be for us to help make the transition as smooth and easy as possible.” 

Item 2 — dharged in these historic words we — the Cabinet Ministers 
and the Viceroy- — have done our utmost to assist the two main political 
parties to reach agreement upon the fundamental issue of the unity or 
division of India. After prolonged discussions in New Delhi we succeeded 
in br ingin g the Congress and the Muslim League together in a conference 
at Simla. 

There was a full exchange of views and both parties were prepared to 
make considerable concessions in order to try to reach a settlement, but it 
ultimately proved impossible to close the remainder of the gap between 
the parties and so no agreement could be concluded. Since no agreement 
has been reached we feel it our duty to put forward what we consider are 
the best arrangements possible to ensure a speedy setting up of a new con- 
stitution. This statement is made with the full approval of his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom. 
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Item 3 — We have accordingly decided that immediate arrangements 
should be made whereby Indians may decide the future constitution of 
India and an interim Government may be set up at once to carry on the 
administration of British India until such time as the new constitution can 
be brought into being. We endeavored to be just to smaller as well as 
larger sections of the people; and to recommend a solution which will 
lead to a practicable way of governing the India of the future and will give 
a sound basis for defense and a good opportunity for progress in the social, 
political and economic field. 

Item 4 — It is not intended in this statement to review the voluminous 
evidence which has been submitted to the mission; but it is right that wc 
should state it has shown an almost universal desire, outside of supporters 
of the Muslim League, for the unity of India. 

Item 3 — ^This consideration did not, however, deter us from examining 
closely and impartially the possibility of a partition of India since we were 
greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety of Muslims lest 
they should find themselves subjected to perpetual Hindu-Majority rule. 
This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst Muslims that 
it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If there is to be internal 
peace in India it must be secured by measures which will assure to Mus- 
lims a control in all matters vital to their culture, religion and economic 
or other interests. 

Item 6 — We therefore examined in the first instance the question of a 
separate and fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan as claimed by 
the Muslim League. Such a Pakistan would comprise two areas — one in 
the northwest consisting of the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, the North- 
West Frontier and British Baluchistan; and other in the northeast consist- 
ing of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. 

The League were prepared to consider adjustment of boundaries at a 
later stage but insisted that the principle of Pakistan should first be ac- 
knowledged. Argument for a separate state of Pakistan was based first 
upon the right of the Muslim majority to decide their method of govern- 
ment according to their wishes and secondly upon the necessity to include 
substantial areas in which the Muslims are in the minority in order to 
make Pakistan administratively and economically workable. 

The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan comprising the 
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whole o£ the six Provinces enumerated above would be very considerable 
as the following figures (all population figures in this statement are from 


the most recent census, taken in 

1941) show 


Northwestern Area: 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Punjab 

16,217,242 

12,201,577 

North-West Frontier Province 

2,788,797 

249,270 

Smd 

3,208,325 

1,326,683 

British Baluchistan 

438,930 

62,701 

Totals 

22,653,294 

13,840,231 

62.07 per cent Muslim, 37.93 per cent non-Mushm 


Northeastern Area 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Bengal 

33 ,oo 5»434 

27,301,091 

Assam 

3,442,479 

6,762,254 

Totals 

36,447,913 

34.063.34s 


51 6 g per cent Muslim, 48.31 per cent non-Mushm. 


Muslim minorities in the remainder of British India number some 
20,000,000 (M) dispersed amongst a total population of 188,000,- 
000 (M). 

These figures show that setting up a separate sovereign state of Pakistan 
on the lines claimed by the Muslim League would not solve the communal 
problem or minority problem. Nor can we see any justification for includ- 
ing within sovereign Pakistan those districts of the Punjab and Bengal and 
Assam in which the population is predominately non-Muslim, Every 
argument that can be used in favor of Pakistan can equally, in our view, 
be used in favor of exclusion of non-Muslim areas from Pakistan. This 
point would particularly affect the position of the Sikhs. 

Item 7 — ^We therefore considered whether a smaller sovereign Pakistan 
confined to Muslim-majority areas alone might be a possible basis of 
compromise. Such Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League as quite 
impracticable because it would entail exclusion from Pakistan (a) the 
whole of the Ambala and the Jullundur division in Punjab, (I?) the whole 
of Assam except the districts of Sylhet and (c) a large part of western 
Bengal including Calcutta, in which city the percentage of Muslim popu- 
lation is 23.6 per cent. 

We ourselves are also convinced that any solution which involves radi- 
cal partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would do, would be con- 
trary to the wishes and interests of a vety large proportion of the inhabit- 
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ants of these provinces. Bengal and die Punjab each has its own common 
language and long historic and tradition. Moreover, any division of the 
Punjab would of necessity divide Sikhs, leaving substantial bodies of 
Siklis on both sides of the boundaiy\ We have therefore been forced to 
the conclusion that neither a larger nor smaller sovereign state of Pakistan 
would proiide an acceptable solution for the communal problem. 

Item 8 — Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments there 
arc weighty administrative, economic and military considerations. The 
whole of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of India 
have been established on the basis of a United India. To disintegrate them 
would gravely injure both parts of India, The case for united defense is 
even stronger. The Indian armed forces have been built up as a whole for 
the defense of India as a wdiole and to break them into two would inflict 
a deadly blow on the long traditions and high degree of eiSciency of the 
Indian Army and would entail the gravest dangers. The Indian Navy 
and the Indian Air Force w^ould become much less effective. The two 
sections of the suggested Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable fron- 
tiers in India and for successful defense in depth the area of Pakistan 
would be insuiEcient, 

Item 9 — ^A further consideration of importance is the greater difficulty 
which the Indian States would find in associating themselves with a di- 
vided British India. 

Item 10 — Finally there is the geographical fact that two halves of the 
proposed Pakistan state are separated by some 700 miles and communica- 
tions between them both in war and peace would be dependent on the 
goodwill of Hindustan. 

Item I1-— We are therefore unable to advise the British Government 
that the power which at present resides in British hands should be handed 
over to two entirely separate sovereign states. 

Item 12-^ — ^This decision does not however blind us to the veiy real 
Muslim apprehensions that their culture and political and social life 
might become submerged in a purely unitary India in which the Hindus 
with their greatly superior numbers must be the dominating element. To 
meet this the Congress have put forward a scheme under which Provinces 
would have full autonomy, subject only to a minimum of central subjects 
such as foreign affairs, defense and communication. 
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Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part in eco- 
nomic and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to the 
center optional subjects in addition to the compulsory ones mentioned 
above. 

Item 13 Such a scheme would, in our view, present considerable con- 
stitutional disadvantages and anomalies. It would be very difficult to work 
a central executive and legislature in which some Ministers who dealt 
with compulsory subjects were responsible to the whole of India while 
other Ministers who dealt with optional subjects would be responsible 
only to those Provinces who had elected to act together in respect of such 
subjects. 

This difficulty would be accentuated in a Central Legislature where it 
would be necessary to exclude certain members from speaking and voting 
when subjects with which their Provinces were not concerned were under 
discussion. Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme we do not 
consider it would be fair to deny to other Provinces which did not desire 
to take optional subjects at the center the right to form themselves into 
a group for a similar purpose. This would indeed be no more than the 
exercise of their autonomous powers in a particular way. 

Item 14 — Before putting forward our recommendations we turn to 
deal with the relationship of the Indian States to British India. It is quite 
clear that with attainment of independence by British India, whether in- 
side or outside the British Commonwealth, the relationship which has 
hitherto existed between the miers of the States and the British Crown 
will no longer be possible. Paramountcy can neither be retained by the 
British Crown nor transferred to the new government. 

This fact has been fully recognized by those whom wc interviewed 
from the States. They have at the same rime assured us that the States 
are ready and willing to co-operate in the new development of India, The 
precise form which their co-opetation will take must be a matter for ne- 
gotiation during the building up of the new constitutional structure and 
it by no means follows that it will be identical for ail States. We have not 
therefore dealt with the States in the same detail as the Provinces of Brit- 
ish India in the paragraphs which follow. 

Item 15 — We now indicate the nature of the solution which in our 
view would be just to the essential claims of all parties and would at the 
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same time be most likely to bring about a stable and practicable form of 
constitution for ail India. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the following basic 
form: 

(1) There should be a Union of India embracing both British India 
and the States which should deal with the following subjects Foreign af- 
fairs, defense and communications, and should have the powers necessary 
to raise finances required for the above subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature consti- 
tuted from the British India and States representatives. Any question 
raising a major communal issue in the Legislature should require for its 
decision a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities as well as a majority of all members present and 
voting. 

(3) All subjects other than Union subjects and all residuary powers 
should be vested in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than those 
ceded to the Union. 

(5) The Provinces should be free to form groups with executives and 
legislatures, and each group could determine the Provincial subjects to 
be taken in common. 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the groups should contain 
a provision whereby any Province could by a majority vote of its Legis- 
lative Assembly call for reconsideration of the terms of the constitution 
after an initial period of ten years and at ten yearly intervals thereafter. 

Item 16 — It is not our object to lay out details of a constitution on the 
above program to set in motion machinery whereby the constitution can 
be settled by Indians for Indians. 

It has been necessary, however, for us to make this recommendation 
as to a broad basis of the future constitution because it became clear to us 
in the course of our negotiations that not until that had been done was 
there any hope of getting the two major communities to join in setting up 
of the constitution-making machinery. 

Item 17 — We now indicate the constitution-making machinery which 
we propose should be brought into being forthwith in order to enable the 
new constitution to be worked out. 
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Item 18 — In forming any assembly to decide a new constitutional 
structure the first problem is to obtain as broad-based and accurate repre- 
sentation of the whole population as is possible. The most satisfactory 
method obviously would be by an election based on adult franchise but 
any attempt to introduce such a step now would lead to wholly unaccept- 
able delay in the formation of the new constitution. 

The only practicable course is to utilize recently elected Provincial 
legislative assemblies as electing bodies. There are, however, two factors 
in their composition which make this difficult. The first is that the numeri- 
cal strength of the Provincial legislative assemblies do not bear the same 
proportion to the total population in each Province. 

Item 19 — e therefore propose that there shall be elected by each 
Provincial legislative assembly the following numbers of Representatives, 
each part of the legislative assembly (general, Muslim or Sikh) electing 
its own representatives by a method of proportional representation with a 
single transferable vote: 



SECTION A 




Province 

General 

Muslim 


Total 

Madras 

45 

4 


49 

Bombay 

19 

2 


21 

United Provinces 

47 

8 


55 

Bihar 

31 

5 


36 

Central Provinces 

. 16 

I 


17 

Orissa 

9 

0 


9 

Total . . 

167 

20 


187 


SECTION B 




Province 

General 

Muslims 

Sikhs 

Total 

Punjab 

8 

16 

4 

28 

N W. Frontier . 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Smd 

. . I 

-J. 

0 


Total 

9 

22 

4 

35 


SECTION C 




Province 

General 

Muslim 


Total 

Bengal 

27 

33 


60 

Assam 


__3 


10 

Total . . 

34 

36 


70 


Total for British India, 292. 
Maximum for the Indian States, 93. 
Grand Total, 385 
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Note: In order to represent the chief commissioners’ Provinces there 
will he added to Section A the member representing Delhi in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, the member representing Ajmer-Merwara in the 
Central Legislative Assembly and a representative to be elected by the 
Coorg Legislative Council. To Section B will be added a representative of 
British Baluchistan. 

(3) It is the intention that States would be given in the final Constitu- 
ent Assembly appropriate representation which would not on the basis of 
calculation of population adopted for British India, exceed ninety-three; 
but the method of selection will have to be determined by consultation. 
The States would in the preliminary stage be represented by the negotiat- 
ing committee. 

(3) Representatives thus chosen shall meet in New Delhi as soon as 
possible. 

(4) A preliminary meeting will be held at which the general order of 
business will be decided, a chairman and other officers elected and an ad- 
visory committee (see Paragraph 20 below) on rights of citizen minori- 
ties and tribal and excluded areas set up. Therefore provincial representa- 
tives will divide up into three sections shown under A, B and C in the 
table of representation in Subparagraph i of tliis paragraph. 

Thus Assam, with a population of 10,000,000 has a legislative as- 
sembly of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population of six times as 
large, has an assembly of only 250. Secondly, owing to the weightagc 
given minorities by communal award strengths of the several communi- 
ties in each Provincial legislative assembly are not in proportion to their 
numbers in the Province. 

Thus the number of seats reserved for Muslims in the Bengal legisla- 
tive assembly is only 48 per cent of the total, although they form 55 per 
cent of the Provincial population. After most careful consideration of the 
various methods by which these points might be corrected, we have come 
to the conclusion that the fairest and most practicable plan would be: 

(d) To allot to each Province a total number of seats proportional to its 
ppulation roughly a ratio on i to 1,000,000 as the nearest substitute for 
representation by adult suffrage, 

(b) To divide the provincial allocation of scats between the main com- 
munities in each Province in proportion to their population. 
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(c) To provide that representatives allocated to each community in a 
Province shall be elected by members of that community in its legislative 
assembly. 

We daink that for these purposes it is sufficient to recognize only three 
main communities in India, general, Muslim and Sikh, the “general” 
community including all persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs. As 
smaller minorities would upon a population basis have little or no repre- 
sentation since they would lose the weightage which assures them seats in 
the Provincial legislatures, we have made arrangements set out in Para- 
graph 20 below to give them full representation in all matters of special 
interest to minorities. 

(5) These sections shall proceed to setde Provincial constitutions for 
the Provinces included in each section and shall also decide whether any 
group constitution shall be set up for those Provinces and if so with what 
provincial subjects the group should deal. The Provinces should have 
power to opt out of groups in accordance with provisions of Subclause 8 
below. 

(6) Representatives of sections and Indian States shall reassemble for 
the purpose of settling the union constitution. 

(7) In the union of the Constituent Assembly a resolution varying the 
provisions of Paragraph 15 above or raising any major communal issue 
shall require a majority of representatives present and voting of each of 
the two major communities. The chairman of the Assembly shall decide 
which, if any, resolutions raise major communal issues and shall, if so 
requested by a majority of the representatives of cither of the major com- 
munities, consult the Federal Court before giving his decision. 

(8) As soon as new constitutional arrangements have come into opera- 
tion it shall be open to any Province to elect to come out of any group 
in which it has been placed. Such decision shall be taken by the legisla- 
ture of the Province after the first general election under the new con- 
stitution. 

Item 20 — ^The advisory committee on the rights of citizens, minorities 
and tribal and excluded areas will contain due representation of the inter- 
est afforded and their function will be to report tx> the Union Constituent 
Assembly upon a list of the fundamental rights clauses for protection of 
minorities and schemes for the administration of tribal and excluded areas 
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and to advise whether these rights should be incorporated in a provincial 
group or union constitutions. 

Item 21 — His Excellency the Viceroy wEl forthwith request the Pro- 
vincial legislatures to proceed with election of their representatives and 
the States to set up a negotiating committee. 

It is hoped that the process of constitution-making can proceed as rap 
idly as the complexities of the task permit so that the interim period may 
be as short as possible. 

Item 22— It will be necessary to negotiate a treaty between the Union 
Constituent Assembly and the United Kingdom to provide for certain 
matters arising out of the transfer of powers. 

Item 23 — ^While the constitution-making proceeds, the administra- 
tion of India has to be carried on. We attach great importance therefore 
to setting up at once of the Interim Government having the support of 
the major political parties. 

It is essential during the interim period that there should be the maxi- 
mum of co-operation in carrying through difficult tasks that face the Gov- 
ernment of India. Besides the heavy tasks of day-to-day administration 
there is grave danger of famine to be countered, there are decisions to be 
taken in many matters of postwar development which will have far-reach- 
ing effect on India’s future and there are important International confer- 
ences in which India has to be represented. For all these purposes, a gov- 
ernment having popular support is necessary. 

The Viceroy has already started discussions to this end and hopes soon 
to form an Interim Government in which ail portfolios, including that of 
the war member, will be held by Indian leaders having the full confidence 
of the people. The British Government, recognizing the significance of 
the changes, will give the fullest measure of co-operation to the govern- 
ment so formed in accomplishment of its tasks of administration and in 
bringing about as rapid and smooth a transition as possible. 

Item 24 — To the leaders and people of India who now have the oppor- 
tunity of complete independence, we would finally say this. We and our 
Government and our countrymen hoped that it would be possible for the 
Indian people themselves to agree upon a method of framing a new con- 
stitution under which they will live. 

Despite the labors which we have shared with the Indian parties and 
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exercise o£ much patience and good will will be all, this has not been possi- 
ble. We therefore now lay before you the proposals which, after listening 
to all sides and after much earnest thought, we trust will enable you to 
attain your independence in the shortest time and with the least danger 
of internal disturbance and conflict. These proposals may not, of course, 
completely satisfy all parties but you will recognize with us that at this 
supreme moment in Indian history statesmanship demands mutual ac- 
commodation and we ask you to consider the alternative to the acceptance 
of these proposals. 

After all efforts which we and the Indian parties have made together 
for agreement, we must state that in our view there is small hope of peace- 
ful setdement by agreement of the Indian parties alone. The alternative 
would therefore be the grave danger of violence, chaos and even civil war. 

The gravity and duration of such disturbance cannot be foreseen but 
it is certain it would be a terrible disaster for many millions of men, 
women and children. This is a possibility which must be regarded with 
equal abhorrence by the Indian people, our own countrymen and the 
world as a whole. We therefore lay these proposals before you m the pro- 
found hope they will be accepted and operated by you in the spirit of 
accommodation and good will in which they are offered. We appeal to 
all who have the future good of India at heart to extend their vision 
beyond their own community or interest to the interests of the whole 
400,000,000 of the Indian people. 

We hope the new independent India may choose to be a member of the 
British Commonwealth. We hope in any event you remain in close and 
friendly association with our people. But these are matters for your own 
free choice. Whatever that choice may be we look forward with you to 
your ever-increasing prosperity among the greatest nations of the world 
and to a future even more glorious than your past. 
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